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Maximum value and economy in first cost. 

Maximum life of the equipment through years of service. 

Minimum lost time through failure during operation. 

Maximum safety of your employees in operating. 

Complete co-operation in the solution of your problems. 
Gentlemanly and efficient workmen whom you will be glad to have 
return on other work. 


The owners of more than 2,000,000 Southern Cotton Mill Spindles and 
70 Industrial Villages employing our services testify to these facts 
HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, INC., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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all of us. The problem is to keep this 


Greta some customer says this to 
list of ‘‘deserters’’ down to a minimum. 


To colored goods manufacturers who are 
continually harassed by customers, dissatisfied 
because of late deliveries, the Franklin Process 
of dyeing offers a service which will effect a 
solution for many of their difficulties. We can 
always make deliveries in ten days to two weeks 
and when the occasion demands in two or three 
days. In fact if customers will instruct us to 
purchase a surplus stock of grey yarn for them 
and store it in our plant or if they will ship yarn 
to us for storage, we can regularly do better 
than a week. 


Customers sometimes wind yarn to Franklin 
springs before shipping and in other cases have 
us do the winding. Thus they always have in 
our plant a surplus stock of grey yarn all 
prepared for dyeing. Yarn in this form can 
be put through our dyeing department in a few 
days. 


When it reaches the manufacturer, there are 
no long chain warps to beam. The Franklin 
Dyed packages fit directly into the V creel. 
Beamers are useless equipment in mills that use 
our service. Are you still paying for the 
operation of beamers when you could throw 
them out? You wind from bobbin to spool 
and from spool to warp before warp dyeing. 
Before Franklin dyeing you simply wind from 
bobbin to Franklin package. Are you still 
paying for two operations when you could 
reduce them to one? 


And the quality of Franklin dyeing is in many 
cases actually noticeably better. Franklin 
dyeing is done in a closed kier under pressure 
and with the most concentrated dye bath known 
to the industry,— a gallon of liquor to a pound 
of yarn. 


The result is greater penetration of the yarn, 
giving more solid, more brilliant and faster 
colors. 


You can determine these facts first hand if 
you examine our samples. They are yours for 
the asking. Write today. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Merchants - Mirs Glazed Yarns - 


Dyein ¢ Machines 


Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE - Manchester, Eng. 
NewYork Office 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN — PROCESS COMPANY 
reenville, S.C. 






































I'm Through with You! 
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Taking a Chance 
It Is Just As Good 


The Northrop Loom was the pioneer automatic loom. Its sponsors 
risked all they had in the world to make it a success. 


They won because they had the right idea and were willing to see it 
through; 


But not until they had continued to spend and take chances while they 
were perfecting the invention. 


Their success brought a complete revolution in the Textile Industry 


in America. 


It brought also imitators. 





Meanwhile liberal spending for the development of the art of weaving 
and improvement of textile manufacturing processes has continued a 
fixed policy with the company that produced and perfected the 
Northrop Loom. 


This liberal spending has built upon the original organization the 
largest and most experienced corps of experts, inventors, experimenters 
aad practical loom-builders the industry has ever known. 











This corps of trained and practical men has always kept the Northrop 
loom at the front—a money-maker for the mill man, a benefactor of 
the mill worker, equal to the demands upon its mechanisms of every 
new weave for which it was purchased. 





This corps of trained and practical men is stronger and more efficient 
than ever before—better qualified to serve the industry. 





Imitators claim all sorts of things for their machines; and the purchaser 
“hopes” they will prove “‘just as good.” 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 














Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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The “Proctor” Automatic Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 


Dry, Cool and Condition Yarn 
in One Automatic Handling 


To definitely control the required 
amount of moisture in skein yarn 
dried for any purpose, install the 
“Proctor”? Automatic Yarn Drying 
and Conditioning Machine. 


In this machine the yarn passes 
through three consecutive compart- 
ments—in the first it is uniformly 
dried; in the second, it is cooled; in 
the third, it is given back the amount 
of moisture desired. The yarn is 
uniformly penetrated with moisture, 


the amount being regulated by auto- 
matic conditioning apparatus. 


Besides insuring the right condition 
and feel of the yarn, this ‘‘Proctor”’ 
machine is by far the most efficient 
and economical equipment for its pur- 
pose. The entire process is a continu- 
ous and automatic one—saving time, 
labor and space—reducing cost to the 
lowest possible level. Let us acquaint 
you with its advantages as applied to 
your particular needs. 


“Proctor’’ Dryers for Every Drying Need-- ‘‘Smith-Furbush’’ Felting, Shoddy and Waste Machinery 


@ PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Ball Bearing Equipped Expanders 


Insure Better Work— 


EAR of plain bearings on rollers 

and expanders is soon reflected in 
the quality of finished product. On the 
expander shown, the rollers and expand- 
ers run on Skayef self-aligning ball bear- 
ings, eliminating uneven operation and 
insuring better work. 


Plain bearings require frequent oiling 
and much of the oil works onto rollers 
and expanders with consequent damage 
to cloth. Sealed housings of Skayef self- 
aligning ball bearings prevent lubricant 
leakage, keep machines and floor clean. 


THE SKAYEF BALL 


Increase Production 


Skayef self-aligning ball bearings are 
practically frictionless, even under con- 
ditions of misalignment, run freely at all 
times, and expanders so equipped require 
less power to operate. 


Freedom from constant maintenance, 
power savings, better work and cleanli- 
ness of workrooms are a few features of 
ball bearings which have caused them to 
be adopted for all kinds of textile ma- 
chinery. Our engineers will gladly sub- 
mit recommendations for your particular 
needs on request. 


BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by & KF" INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 


| ALIGNING 


BALI 


4 \ BEARING 


Normal View 


Deflected View 
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MORE EFFICIENT 
KNITTING MACHINE 
DRIVES 


This is a partial view of one group of knit- 
ting machines used in the manufacture of seam- 
less hosiery at the plant of H. K. Regar & Sons, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


The drive shafts for these groups of knitting 
machines are mounted on Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes, a double bearing box being 
used at the end of each shaft next to the motor, 
and single bearing boxes at other points of 
support. 
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FAFNIR 
Double Ball Bearing 
Hanger Box 


This kind of drive affords a splendid op- 
portunity to install Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes 
and save power, time and oil, to say nothing 
of greatly reducing the wear and tear on belts 
and general maintenance. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


Southern Representatives 


o. R. 5. POOL, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BRITON ATL TEA HAR Ce 


A. G, LAUGHRIDGE, 
P. O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘*It needs no experts. Its meaning is plain.”’ a 


= O ahead and schedule the job, Dixon. Yes, I know you'll have to run nights for three 





Light from the manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint—that’s 
the Work-Light book. 
Thirty-two pages of prac- 
tical, quickly given infor- 
mation—with pictures of 
actual installations in a 
wide variety of plants. 
Any executive who wants 
to be fully equipped to 
contend with the ever- 
present problems of pro- 
duction and costs should 
arrange now to spend 
half an hour with this 
book. Send in your name 
today. 








Work ~ Light 
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A day shift and a night 
shift under Work-Light 
solved a ticklish prob- 
lem for one large New 
England mill. A new 
building, aimed to 
double capacity, had 
been planned to meet 
increasing demand. 
Work-Light, enabling 
might operation with 
efhciency at the day- 
time level, solved the 


problem with no addi- 
tional investment in 
building or machines. 


or four hours. Overtime has been figured in the price we bid, even if we did shave it 
down alittle. But we had to figure close or get out of the picture. We’re having to draw things 
finer for every job we do.” 

Here the sales manager spoke up. 

“It’s going to eat up our margin to pay overtime, Mr. Franklin. But we simply had to 
get this order. This Wilkins-Jones chain store crowd offer one of the biggest outlets in our 
line. It’s worth something to be on speaking terms with them, even if we only break even on 
this first job.” 

“Well, it’ll keep the works turning over,” consoled Dixon, the factory manager. “We could 
make a nice profit, though, if we could turn things out on the night trick as fast as we do 
during the day. And if we could take that afternoon sag out of the production curve, we'd 
have a lot less overtime to pay.” 

The president came out of one of those “ brown studies”’ of his. 

“Patience is a virtue,” he exclaimed, “but hanged if I’m not getting weary of running a 
factory just for exercise. Here’s a little thing I read the other day, and it has made me think. 
For one thing, it’s showed me why this night production problem isn’t a necessary evil at all. 
It has shown me that it can be stopped, and stopped so as to help straighten your production 
curve during the day.” 

“What’s it all about?” queried Dixon. “ Another time-study plan some expert has doped out 


} 


“That’s just what it is not,” the president came back. “You can read this thing and get it 
all in half an hour. It does it by getting down to cases about factory light and discussing it in 
terms of work. Both of you’d better read it. It needs no experts. Its meaning is plain.” 

A half hour of simple text and expressive pictures. That’s the Work-Light book—showing 
that the quality of light, as well as its quantity, determines what you get out of light. Send 
for your copy of “Work-Light” today. Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

89 River Street. 


COOPER HEWITT 


17 ©C.H.E.Co.1924 












































Price? Service? Quality? 
How Do You Buy? 


Every user of coal must have one or more reasons for 
the kind of coal he uses. Price, service or quality—or i A 
all three together—are the determining factors of the 


purchase. 
Gas and By-Product 


Steam and By-Product If, with you, it is price—what greater economy is there Coal 
Coal than a contract with the General Coal Company that 
guarantees a stable figure regardless of strikes, tie-ups, 
or current market prices? 


If service is the main issue—consider the fact that 
General Coal Company provides quick shipment over DEPENDABLE 
three trunk lines to all industrial centers of the South COAL 
and East. Moreover, our combustion engineers are at Hised Aathensite 
your disposal to assist you in getting the best results 

— from your fuel. 


If the deciding point is quality remember this—85% 
of General Coal Company’s customers renew their con- 
tracts year after year because their lowered steam pro- 
duction costs are positive proof that our fuels produce 
greater boiler room efficiency for less money. 


Our nearest office will gladly consult with you regard- 
ing your fuel problems. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 


BUNKER COAL PHILADELPHIA EXPORT & COAST- 
Supplied at WISE COAL 


7 EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 
Baltimore, Md. sag Readed at 
Charleston, S. C. BOSTON DETROIT 
, STONEGA COKE & COAL CO. : 
Jacksonville, Fla. HAZLE BROOK COAL CO. eer wie Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston, S. C. 


CHARLESTON —AND— 
Norfolk, Va. SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF 
Savannah, Ga. CHARLOTTE WENTZ COMPANY NORFOLK Norfolk, Va. 
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CR7006 Switch 


Easy to operate 


Start and stop by shipper 
rod 


Safety for operator 
Electrical parts are all en- 
closed—under-voltage pro- 
tection provided 

Protection for motor 
Relay closely follows motor 
heating curve 

Durable Contactors 4 
Solid copper—heavy spring 
pressure—t!ong life tips 

Easily installed 
Ample wiring space— seadily 
mounted 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mill Power Dept., 84 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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You START RIGHT with the 
CR7006 Magnetic Switch 


The right start is a sure start. That is why G-E CR7006 
Magnetic Starting Switches are on these machines. 


They save time, and increase production—for they quickly 
and surely start and stop the machines as operators 
desire. 


The CR7006 Switch has a temperature overload relay 
which closely follows the heating curve of the motor. 
This prevents any unnecessary shut-downs, either in 
starting or running—for only the overloads which are 
dangerous to the motor make the switch stop the machine. 


Low Price—Stock Shipment 


Ask the G-E sales office in any large 
city for complete information on the 
CR7006 Starting Switch for small a-c. 
motors. 
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DO IT WITH 
GRAVITY 


At the Cherry Cotton Mills. 


JUNE, 
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-\ Departments 

t Together 

i Without 
Labor or 
Power 


HE labor or power you are now using 
"Tin carrying, wheeling or trucking mate- 
rials to or from cars and from one depart- 
ment to the other, CAN BE SAVED. “Do 
it with power” is well meant, but power costs 
money. Now, they “Do it with gravity” and 
save BOTH labor and power. There’s a big 
supply of latent energy, called gravity, wait- 
ing to be harnessed and put to work in your 
mill. Why not use it—it costs nothing? 


MATHEWS GRAVITY ROLLER CONVEYER 


Put the Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer 
to work. Let it unload or load the cars or 
carry your cotton or cotton goods, bales, 
cases, bags, piece goods or other products 
from one departinent to the other, without 
the use of labor or power—with no waiting 
for materials, no confusion, no time lost. 

The Mathews has proved itself in many 
mills—it is no experiment. Its steel, ball- 
bearing rollers respond even in the most 
gentle inclines or long stretches of trackage. 
Regardless of the conditions in your mill 


Mathews Automatic 
Elevators eliminate 
the necessity for 
large freight eleva- 
tors or operators. It 
will automatically re- 
ceive from or dis- 
charge to any num- 
ber of floors. Re- 
lieves congestion,— 
keeps good; moving. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


(formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) 
162 TENTH ST., ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Sales Engineers in All Important Cities. 


a Mathews Conveyer can be adapted to it 
and assures you a saving of from 50 to 70% 
in time and labor. It can be fitted either 
sectionally or permanently. 

Our representative in your locality will 
gladly call on you and plan a Mathews System 
best suited to your conditions. Why not find 
out the advantages and savings which can 
be assured you with a Mathews system—it 
won’t cost you anything and you will be 
under no obligation. Write us today for 
full information. 


Other Mathews prod- 
ucts include Inclined 
Elevators, Spiral 
Chutes, Straight 
Chutes, Apron Con- 
veyers, Belt Con- 
veyers and _ roller 
specialties of various 
kinds. 


[LLLNOESSESELEDEEOUEOUGAUDERERDEEREGLSHAUEUUDCDELOOCEREGEDSAAODOGACSROEERAGEOLOGUEOCEOCESERSPUOGOLEGLONSEOOUAUOLUMAORAAAGLSSOIEUSEUG@ROGSSEOROLUAUAILEUROLEASAESLESULEOGALOOGROEORERALIUCUOOOURADGPODERREREUIICCGAEECESRSOUASOGGOUESOED COCAEDOAOCOORAEESEOUCUEDAUOUGOCUGAURRADOOULIUOOSGAOERTOCORSDOSASOUOUOUOERUSAONERORLUAODAAOONNNIAII. 
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Used in The 
™ Textile Industry 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists 
and Curtis Roller Bearing Trolleys are 


effecting important economies in leading 
textile mills throughout the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and 
operate it with the air you now have 
available? The wide variety of uses to 
which Curtis equipment can be most 
economically applied is worthy of your 
immediate investigation. 


_ Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 
Company 


1571 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal, New York 


PRESSORS-HOISTS-TROLLEYS-CRANES 


Established 1854 
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Dob Seafebyare : 
Relie “Vahes 


A most extensive line of a large number of 
designs, made in various combinations of materials, 
permitting of a broad selection for any service, 
pressure or temperature. 


Reliable, durable and economical in operation. 
Write for literature 502-584. -AK 


tHe LUNKENHEIMER co. 


=e" QUALITY = 
nen ona ‘ST MANUFACTURERS OF 


E 
GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 


“Owens CINCINNATLU.S.A. toncon. 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 


Fig. 433 
Fig. 146 =. Bronze Encased Spring 
Iron Body Bronze Mounted }:.’. : Top Outlet '} Iron Body Bronze Mounted 
Outside Spring be i: Pop Safety Valve ~ Z Encased Spring 
Pop Safety Valve cn : aac 2 . yh Pop Safety Valve 
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Loads Up To 
2000 Lbs. 


Are easily handled by the 
Louden Overhead Carrying 
System— 

















From department to de- 
partment— 


From building to building— 
Under any conditions. 


The Louden Overhead 
Carrying System can be used 
for: 


















Conveying bales of cotton 
from warehouse to opening 
room. 









Conveying warp beams to 
slashers for sizing and on to 
storage racks and looms. 


Conveying raw cotton after 
dyeing, from kettles to storage 
rooms, and on to picker ma- 
chines. 









Conveying finished products 
from finishing departments to 
warehouses. Either inside of 
cases or in bales. 















Handling machinery in ma-. 
chine shops or equipment in 
garages. 


Moving coal, ashes, repair 
or building material. 








For practically every load 
moving job in and around the 
mills. 


By lowering operative costs 
the Louden Overhead Carry- 


ing System increases earnings. 


It will pay you to investigate. 
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Lanett Cotton 
mare West a. 
a.,equippedwit 
Louden eedued 
Carrying System. 
Stacking warp 

on platform. 








For a Larger Percentage 
of Profit 


When you figure the high cost of lifting loom and section 
beams by hand, the breakage of beam heads, accidents to the 
men, loss of time, delays, etc., it is not difficult to see why so 
many mills are now using the 


LOUDEN 


OVERHEAD CARRYING SYSTEM 


The illustration above shows how this system is used in the 
warper room of the Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga., for the 
storage of beams. Any beam desired is quickly and easily picked 
up and taken out. The Overhead System, which has done away 
with getting beams out by rolling them over the others by hand, 
is also used in front of the slashers to assist the men in doffing. 


Practically every load lifting job about the mill, from coal 
handling to shipping platform, can be done quickly and cheaply 
with this equipment. Its easy adaptability to turns, corners, rout- 
ing under line shafting and over machines and to all mill condi- 
tions is one of its most distinctive features. 

The cost of Louden Overhead Carrying Equ:pment is so low that its 


savings wipe out the investment charge in just a few months. This is a point 
that impresses everyone who really looks into the possibilities of its use. 





















Let us suggest how this equipment could be used to profit- 
able advantage in your mill. Investigate, without obligat- 
ing yourself. Write for a copy of our illustrated catalog. 


The Louden Machinery Company 













553 West Ave. (Established 1867) Fairfield, Iowa 
Albany Boston New York Philadelphia Buffalo Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Cleveland Chicago St. Paul San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Let UsAdd Your NameTo This List 


UR service to textile mills is the result of 
O years of experience in installing textile the- 
atre equipment. Our representatives call upon the 
mills personally, lay out the plans, advise on the 
proper equipment required and finally supervise 
the installation and the starting of the theatre. 
In other words, they take the whole problem off 
your hands and do not turn over the work to you 
until the theatre is operating satisfactorily. 


The ‘textile industry is demanding the best moving 
pictures for their employees and that is why they 
regularly specify POWER’S PROJECTORS. 


That is why more Power’s Projectors are used by 
textile mills in the South than all other projectors 
combined. 

We carry a complete line of supply parts and 
equipment at our various branches. Your orders 
for supply parts will be filled the same day the 
order ‘is received. Whatever are your needs for 
your theatre, we can supply them. 


We have a special offer for Textile Mills. 
May we present it to you? 


Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 


ALABAMA 


W. A. Handley Mfg. Co. 
Tallassee Mills 

Fairfax Mill 

Avon Mills 

Lanett Cotton Mills 
Indian Head Mills 

Selma Mfg. Co. ....... 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills 


Roanoke 
Tallassee 
Pairfax 
Sylacauga 


GEORGIA 


Elm City Cotton Mills LaGrange 
IEEE, “Sac sa eb 35sec chébe cane oh Porterdale 
Roswell Mfg. Co. Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill Gainesville 
Bibb Mfg. Oo. Columbus 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills Manchester 
Milstead Mfg. Oo. Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills Thomaston 
Exposition Cotton Mill 
Habersham Mill 

Trion Company 
Union Point Mfg. 
Hillside Cotton Mill 


Union Point 
LaGrange 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham Hosiery Mills 

Pamona Mills 

Cleveland Mill & Power Co. 

Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills 

Rocky Mount Mills Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. ........... Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Mills 

Consolidated Textile Corp. 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 

Erwin Cotton Mills 

Cannon Manufacturing Co. ............ Kannapolis 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Baldwin Cotton Mills 
Tucapau Mills .......... 
mee momen Bree, Ob. 2... .ccectssaeee Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. Whitmire 
Monaghan Mills Greenville 
Drayton Mills Spartanburg 
Victor Mills 

Conestee Mills 
Kershaw Cotton Mills 
Abbeville Cotton Mills 
Chesnee Mills 
Union-Buffalo Mills 
Victor-Monaghan 
Victor-Monaghan 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Arogon Mills 
Graniteville Mfg. 
Woodside Cotton 

Orr Cotton Mills 
Issaqueena Mills 
Clifton Mfg. Co. 
rs OOD, 1. .cececccece ss eeeee Glendale 
Winnsboro Mills Winnsboro 
Monarch Mills Lockhart 
Republic Cotton Mills 


Chester 


Rock Hill 
Vancluse 

Greenville 
Anderson 
Central 


y | 
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Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


President 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW 
100 WALTON STREET oe es 1907 COMMERCE ST 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA eee eee ey OKLA DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The Kind of Labor That is 
Loyal and Stable 


Labor, one of the biggest problems of the textile mill in 
other sections of the country, is a simple matter in 
Tennessee. 


There, the labor supply is native-born, pure American 
stock, chiefly from the mountains, strong healthy men, 
women and children, who, hardened to the rough work 
in their mountainous homes, regard the life of a mill op- 
erative as one of comparative ease and the work inter 
esting. These people are of much higher type morally 
than the element in other industrial sections. They are 
naturally intelligent, easily trained, and develop a high 
degree of efficiency. They are home loving people and 
show no inclination to migrate to other sections, pre- 
ferring to remain in their native hills and with their own 
kind. They are extremely loyal and respond quickly to 
fair treatment. Although they are people of pride and 
cannot be driven or intimidated, they are the kind that 
quickly resent a word against their employers and stick 
to them through thick and thin. They prefer peace and 
contentment to any troublesome labor disturbances. 
Speaking and thinking the same language, there is an 
atmosphere of contentment that cannot be found else- 
where. 

They are content to work for less because they can live for 
less in Tennessee. The mild climate requires less to be spent for 
heat, shelter, heavy foods and clothing. The long growing season 
provides foodstuffs and fresh vegetables the year round at lower 
prices. 

The labor supply has hardly been touched in Tennessee. It is 
at your command if you locate your mill or branch plant there. 


Ask us for full information about Tennessee and its many 
industrial sites and numerous advantages to industry. 


THE TENNESSEE ELECTRIC POWER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 
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349 Catton Mills Using FUN-FUL 


A few of them 


Pacific Mills—Columbia, S. C. 
Columbia Mills—Columbia, S. C. 
Wymojo Mills—Rockhill, S. C. 
Woodside Mills—Greenville, S. C. 
Pacolet Mills—Pacolet, S. C. 
Drayton Mills—Spartanburg, S. C. 
Monarch Mills—Union, S. C. 
Langley Mills—Langley, S. C. 
Grendel Mills—Greenwood, S. C. 
Greenwood Mills—Greenwood, S. C. 
Belton Mills—Belton, S. C. 

Loray Mills—Gastonia, S. C. 

Gray Mills—Gastonia, S. C. 
Arlington Mills—Gastonia, S. C. 
Flint Mills—Gastonia, S. C. 

Cannon Mills—Kannapolis, N. C. 
P. H. Hanes Mills—Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Proximity Mills—Greensboro, N. C. 
Durham Mills—Durham, N. C 
Roxboro Mills—Roxboro, N. C 


Tolar-Hart-Holt Mills—Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hart Mills—Tarboro, N. C. 
Pilot Mills—Raleigh, N. C. 


Cardinal Mills—West Point, Miss. 
Lauderdale Mills—Meridian, Miss. 
Danville Mills—Danvillle, Va. 
Schoolfield Mills—Schoolfield, Va. 
Bonham Mills—Bonham, Texas. 
Sherman Mills—Sherman, Texas. 
Corsicana Mills—Corsicana, Texas. 
Itasca Mills—Itasca, Texas. 

Brazo Valley Mills—West, Texas. 
Prendergast Mills—Prendergast, Tenn. 
Davis Mills—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Avondale Mills—Birmingham, Ala. 
Lanettt Mills—Lanett, Ala. 

Anniston Mills—Anniston, Ala. 
Montgomery Mills—Montgomery, Ala. 
Fulton Bag Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
Exposition Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
Calloway Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 
Moultrie Mills—Moultrie, Georgia. 
Trion Mills—Trion, Georgia. 
LaFayette Mills—LaFayette, Georgia. 
Bibb Mills—Macon, Georgia. 
International Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 


At the Brazilian Centennial Exhibition at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, South America, 
which has just closed, HILL-STANDARD Equipment was awarded the gold medals. 


Catalog on request 


ILL- STANDARD 


Our 23rd year 


Anderson, 





Co. 


Indiana 
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‘) “Every Knot _ ae Knot” 
BETTER WARPS 


MEAN 


BETTER CLOTH 


CONSIDER ALSO THAT OUR AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLERS AND HIGH SPEED WARPERS ARE 
: OPERATED AT HALF THE LABOR COST. 


- ‘t ae 
SU ae 2 
= iat i ie rs iter 


Wouldn’t you like to talk it over ? 


We will be glad to explain at any 
time that suits your convenience. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Stafford Improved Dobby 


Why not take advantage of the vogue for fancy goods and equip your plain 
looms with dobbies? There is no better time to install them than the present. 

Stafford dobbies have been used exclusively for a great many years by 
mills, large and small, both in this country and elsewhere. They may be 
attached to either our own or other makes of looms by application of the 
necessary fittings. Jumper motions, slackeners, etc., may be attached as de- 
sired. From a mechanical standpoint Stafford dobbies are unsurpassed in 
design, workmanship, accessibility of parts and general all-round excellence. 

We have prepared a booklet dealing specifically with our dobby which 
we would be more than pleased to send you. Address our nearest office or, 
if more convenient, write us direct. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent—Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office—502 Colt Bldg., Paterson, N. J. 


Canadian Representatives— 


Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd., Montreal. 
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“SONOCO” 


@Warnsaver 











The Round 
Polished Nose 
delivers the 
last inch of 
the yarn 
without a 


“hitch” 


The Sonoco Surface 


catches 
the yarn 
at the 


very 
first 


turn 





Parallel Tubes 
True-Round, 
Uniform, Balanced 


Have you tried the 
Cushion Cone? 
SEND FOR CHART OF COLORS Prevents Cobwebbing 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


CONES, TUBES AND CORES,{THAT MAKE PERFECT PACKAGES 


: Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. Canada: W. J.{Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. : 
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On the job or the junk pile 
on June 12, 1934? 


How many of the trucks you buy tomorrow 
will be in service ten years from today? 


Haskins “Armord” Trucks 
for the DYE WORKS 


Owing to the patented construction 
of Haskins Veneered Steel, it is 
possible to use Monel Metal on ex- 
posed surfaces so that an acid- 
resistant truck is obtained that is 
very suitable for use in the DYE 
WORKS— insuring long service 
and freedom from staining and dis- 
zoloration problems, 


The Monel Metal is reinforced by 
the wooden core and galvanized 
back so that the great strength of 
the Haskins ‘‘Armord’’ Truck is 
dbtained without the excessive cost 
which would apply to an all-Monel 
truck of the same strength. 


The “death rate” among mill 
trucks may well be a cause of 
alarm to many textile men. It’s 
often needlessly high. 


“Three or four years” is an av- 
erage length of life which can 
be greatly.improved upon; a 
better average can be obtained. 
It’s a case of getting the right 
truck, that’s all. 


The many years of service which 
Haskins Veneered Steel has given, 
fully justifies the claim that over ten 
years, without repairs, will be the 
average life of the new Haskins 
“Armord” Trucks. Judging from the 
reception this product has already 
met with, it satisfies the real need 
which its makers recognized. 


Why Haskins Veneered Steel 
makes good trucks 


Consider first “What is Haskins 
Veneered Steel?” It’s a sheet mate- 
rial with two strips of strong steel 
including a wood core (to which the 
strips are firmly attached). 


Its many advantages can be readily 
seen. The steel makes a smooth 
surface, insuring against any tearing 
or injuring of choice fabrics. No 
splintering takes place, and _ its 
strength and rigidness enable the 
steel to ward off blow after blow of 
the severest kind—violent crashes 
into posts, machines, other trucks, 
etc. The smooth surface is main- 
tained for years. 


“Armord” trucks are easy 


to handle 


It’s certain that all steel trucks would 
be far too heavy for mill use. That’s 
the reason for the wood core between 
the sheets of steel. The weight of the 
trucks is kept down so that easy hand- 
ling is assured. 


If you believe a large percentage of 
your net purchase of mill trucks should 
be on the job instead of the junk pile 
ten years from now, get in touch with 
us. We'll gladly give further data and 
prices, which are very reasonable for 
such long-wearing equipment. We're 
confident that a trial order of “Armord” 
trucks will convince you of their ser- 
viceability and practicability in textile 
mill use. 


R. G. HASKINS COMPANY 

520 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL 

Trucks that are “slam-bang” 
proof 


HASKINS 


“ARMORD"” 


TRUCKS 
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Spools That Pay for Themselves 
—Then Pay Dividends 





ANSI 
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of POOL breakage and replacement is of the famous Steel Heddle Products— 
“ one of the most important preventable sufficient to say that it must be better than 
- losses in textile mill operation, and it would the best or it could not bear the S. H. 
" seem that no modern mill would permit the name. 
j use of the old style spools that waste so The “DIXIE” Spool is the result of a 
af much in yarn and time. thorough investigation and hundreds of ex- 
 § The “DIXIE” Fibre Head Spool is rec- periences. We know it is a perfect spool, 
4 ognized instantly by the practical mill man and offer it to our friends with the knowl- 
. | as a spool that will stand harder knocks edge that it will mean real savings for 
1 | and last longer than the majority of the them. 
f improved spools on the market. It is one Write for a sample—do it today. 
| 
| Steet HEDDLE MFG. CQ: 
Main Plant: 

2ist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

§ Southern Plant: 

d Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-31 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 

B hes: 
Barlow & Hocknell, sesaauiae Bide, Robert Lang, 
Mauddersfield, England. Providence, R. I. Shanghai, China. 
SRO) 






“DIXIE” teas SPOOL 
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Put Your Conveyor Pipe to Work 


You can give your cotton a thorough clean- tion since the dirt is automatically disposed 

ing, opening and aerating, while it’s being of through a chute at one end. 

conveyed from the bale breakers to the pick- 

er room. The Murray Cotton Cleaning and Handles 2,500 Lbs. Hourly. 

Aerating Machine forms a part of the con- ? 

veyor pipe, and vastly improves the stock 2,500 pounds of cotton per hour can be 

before it is fed to the pickers, clean opened and aerated in the Murray 
“ ” : machine at a power expenditure of only 3 to 

The “Murray” takes up very little extra space 5 HP. The stock is given a thorough treat- 

since it can be h from the ceiling. Its ment by 114 revolving arms. 

supply of cotton is drawn through it by the ; : 

suction of the conveyor pipe fan, no addi The Bowling Green Spinning Mills write us 

tional fan or increased draft — necessary. stating “The Opener we purchased from you 

A further economical feature is the fact that is giving entire satisfaction in every way. 

the “Murray” requires practically no atten- In fact we think it is a wonderful machine.” 


THE MURRAY COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Northern and New England Carolina Sales Representatives: 
Sales Representatives: Oarolina Specialty Oo. 
Aldrich Machine Works Brevard Oourt 


gic P. 0. Box 182, Providence, R. I Charlotte, N. 0. 
9 ©) | 
C] 


PAT. PENOING 


COTTON CLEANING ANDvyr~ 
AERATINGC MACHINE 
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COTTON WELL OPENED IS HALF SPUN 
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Denims, Tickings, Cotton 


WARREN COTTON MILLS ~ 
\ A Suitings, Draperies, 


_of the cen 4 
Furniture Covering 


THORNDIKE COMPANY > 
West Warren, Mass. XS ‘ “eS 36,960 Spindles 
£873 Looms 


ParkSpray Conditioning Room 
Helps Warren Cotton Mills 


Better Product—5% More Loom Production 


‘‘Regarding the performance of the conditioning equipment which you 
furnished us, we are pleased to inform you that this unit has exceeded 
our expectations in every way. 

“Previous to this installation, we had tried in an ineffectual way to 
accomplish these same results, but only regret that we did not resort to 
your specially designed apparatus before we did. 

“The entire installation is satisfactory from every standpoint, and has 
equalled and surpassed every specification submitted in your original 
proposal, even in view of the fact that we are operating the equipment 
in a room much larger than the one you were requested to quote on.” 


WARREN COTTON MILLS 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Engineers G& Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


oon 
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We Handle Every Building Detail 


NRA 


Type of Minter Home selected for Super- 
intendent’s Residence by a leading Tea- 
tile Firm. Exterior finish of this atirac- 
; j , tive home may be either brick veneer, as 
Sittnac tous f Bt) toon F prek Bow ; = shown, or in wood. 


Cos 0S 
You are delivered completed homes 
when you place your housing in our 
hands. Only one contract is neces- 


sary. 
pie Loos ! LivinG loom 


Bc ai ml No matter what your building needs 

% may be—one and two-story commun- 

ity houses, churches, stores, school 

houses, moving picture theatres, 

Fioor PLAN apartment houses or other structures 

of the Minter Home Illustrated Above —you can have them erected in exact 


accordance with your plans or those of your architect without being troubled by any detail. 


All Minter structures are built of the best materials of the kind specified, are erected in 
minimum time and without loss of time, labor or materials. 


The Minter System is the modern method of building that saves your time, your nerves and 
the money of you and your stockholders. 
Write us today about the houses you need. 
THE MINTER HOMES CO. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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An enduring Viskalt roof 


for this new Chicago plant 


In planning their new Fibre Products 
plant, The Chicago Mill and Lumber 
Company wanted a roof of proved 
durability and long-time economy. So 
upon the facts established by thorough, 
scientific investigation their engineers 
and architects recommended a Viskalt 
Membrane Roof for this building. 


How long an applied roofing will 
last depends, as you know, upon the 
quality of its felt base and that of the 
waterproofing used on it: 


The inner foundation of Viskalt 
Membrane Roofs is Richardson felt, 
which has excelled for more than half 
a century. Maximum absorptive ca- 
pacity, great tensile strength, unusual 
pliancy and certain uniformity—these 
qualities make of it the ideal long- 
wearing waterproofing base. 

Andthe waterproofing forthissturdy 
foundation is Viskalt—a 99.8% pure 
bitumen, especially vacuum-processed 
to give a degree of permanence hither- 


to unknown. Exacting tests show that 
under every strain of temperature, 
weathering, tension and pressure this 
remarkable waterproofing remains 
pliant, adhesive and impervious to 
water. 


These factors which combine to in- 
sure years of care-free endurance, plus 
moderate cost of application, make a 
Viskalt Membrane Roof doubly eco- 
nomical and satisfactory. Fifty-five 
years of manufacturing experience are 
back of the materials it contains. And 
remember, there is a Viskalt Com- 
pound for every waterproofing need. 


Let us send you an interesting pam- 
phlet containing valuable roofing in- 
formation and complete specifications. 
Just use the coupon below. 


Xe RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


Chicago New Orleans New York City 
Atlanta Dallas 


RICHARDSON 
Viskalt Membrane ROOFS 


PLIANT UNDER STRESS 


© 1924, The Richardson Company 



























HE new Fibre Prod- 

ucts plant of The Chi- 
cago Mill and Lumber 
Company is said to be 
one of the most modernly 
equipped plants in the 
world for making Fibre and 
Corrugated products. It is 
carefully designed to give 
plenty of light and air, and 
to afford the most efficient 
arrangement of machinery. 


In selecting the roof for 
this new building the 
Engineers and Architects, 


Messrs. Francisco and 
Jacobus, New York, De- } 
troit and Chicago, add 
their endorsement of the 
Viskalt Membrane Roof 
to that of many other no- 
table industrial architects 
and engineers. Thus Vis- 
kaltis becomingrecognized 
more and more as the ideal 
covering for industrial 
buildings everywhere. 


The Richardson Company 
Construction Materials Division 
Dept. 44-O, 1008 Fisk Bldg 

New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me your 
pamphlet of specifications for Vis- 


kalt Membrane Roofs. 


Name 


Address 
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For an Interior 
Finish of 
Clean, Fresh 
Whiteness 
that will NOT 
yellow with age 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. '« 


Makers of Paints 
for all Industrial Purposes 


18-24 Custom House Street 
Mathulitaies 


BOSTON, MASS. FALL RIVER, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. Wm. F. Harticorn — DISTRIBUTORS = Charlotte Supply Frank R. Henry 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. Co, & Co. 
i ROCHESTER, N. Y. UTICA, N. Y. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. E. P. Van Hosen American Hard Wall 
J. Russell & Co. Paragon Plaster Co. Save the surface and , Co. aster Co. 
you save all ~ Prank ¥Vornish, 
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Machines and the Man 


How much can a normal man 
produce operating a machine in a 
specified manner? 


This question, put to us some 
years ago, was the germ of the idea 
out of which grew Cotton Research 
Co., a subsidiary of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co, and Pacific Mills. A 
small group of Lockwood-Greene 
men, engineers and managers, first 
undertook to answer the question. 
Their research led from one prob- 
lem of textile manufacturing to 
another until the undertaking 
grew far beyond the original small 


group. 


The Cotton Research Company 
was then organized and its 
scope broadened to include 
practically every phase of 


work includes the scientific study of 


processes and the development of 
methods affecting production costs. 


Your problem is neither too large 
nor too small for thorough atten- 
tion. Lockwood-Greene offer a 
completely rounded service, from 


a preliminary study of the manu- 
facturing requirements to the deliv- 


ery of the finished plant. In the 
Lockwood-Greene organization, 
men of broad business and financial 
experience, architects and engi- 


neering experts are at your service. 


Consultation with one of our 
representatives is solicited. We 
will send on request, “Building 

with Foresight’’—a booklet 
which shows pictorially some 
of the work we have done 


textile manufacturing. Its for others. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France. 


DETROIT SPARTANBURG 
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Exterior view of 
new weave shed 
of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S.C., 
recently com- 
pleted under our 
supervision. 


Weave Room of 
Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S.C. 
The original mill 
and all additions 
were designed 
by us. 


DUNEAN and JUDSON ~ 


pt Gen a: two textile plants, Dunean Mills and Judson Mills, 
are so well-known in the industry that it is hardly neces- 
sary to say they are both located in Greenville, S. C. 


They operate practically one-half of the total number of looms 
in the South devoted to fine fabrics, and produce more than 
fifty percent of such goods made in the South. 


Such is the beauty of the cloth constructions woven in these 
two mills that the unfamiliar visitor stands almost bewildered 
between lanes of artistic patterns of fine dress fabrics, fine shirt- 
ings, and fancy handkerchief cloth, flowing smoothly from the 
looms to the rolls. 


They are internationally known as two cotton mills of out- 
standing superiority in equipment as well as in product. 


This organization of Engineers has participated in the develop- 
ment of both properties. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville YN South Carolina 
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DEGRACO PAINTS 


DEGRACO"FRODUCTS 





Superior Graphite Paint 
Sta-White 
Degraco House Paint 
and Varnish 
Degraco-Tone-Fist wall finish 
Degraco Brick and 
Concrete Paint 
Anti-Aqua-Damp-proof coating 
Degraco Gas Holder 
Paint 
Degracolims-Concrete floor hardener 
Degraco Enamels 
Industrial Finishes 


(246° 


DEGRACO PAINTS ARE SOLD THROUGH BRANCH OFFICES WITH WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY DOMINION PAINT WORKS, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


~ House Luinting 










COTTON 













lime 


In deciding on paint for your houses consider care- 
fully the question of protective value. 








Forget—if you will—the appearance of your village. 
You don’t paint houses solely with an eye to beauty. 
You want attractive looking houses, but you buy 
paint primarily to protect your investment. 













Degraco House Paints make a town attractive— 
and keep it attractive. But more—they represent 
protection over a long period of years for little 
money. 














In buying Degraco Paints you get a known value 
demonstrated by years in service. 


EGRACO PAINTS 


All Colors for Your Particular Needs 


MAoE aY 


Detroit Graphite Company 


517 Twelfth Street 
DETROIT U.S.A. 
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Results Count 


ANY textile manufacturers have found that West- 
inghouse-planned industrial lighting yields most 
satisfactory dividends. 


RLM reflectors equipped with Westinghouse Mazda 
lamps provide efficient mill lighting. 


Effective lighting makes for order and cleanliness in the 
mills, creates more satisfactory working conditions, 
decreases the number of accidents, gives greater produc- 
tion with the same labor cost and lessens spoilage. 


The Westinghouse Illuminating Engineering Bureau will 
gladly plan an installation that will give your mills the 
most effective lighting. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
George Cutter Works South Bend, Ind. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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General view of the five million dollar textile plant erected by Pacific Mills at Lyman. S. C.; 
Parklap, Inc. (New York), contractors; Lockwood-Greene Co. (Boston), engineers. Rein- 
forced Slag Concrete throughout. 


The South broke all construction 
records in 1923, using over 


one million tons of 
"ENSLEY’G‘ALA CITY, 


pASIC SLA 


mY’ CRUSHED & SCREENED 















in concrete buildings and roads 






The South believes in fireproof, 
conerete construction. And 
Southern architects and engi- 
neers—in their search for the 
most enduring type of concrete 
—find it in our scientifically pre- 
pared Basie Slag. 











This is due to the fact that 
SLAG is angular, tough and po- 
rous—an ideal aggregate—the 

: _— cement penetrates every pore 
F. A. P. 82 (Nassau County)—10 miles and becomes an inseparable part 














Penetration Slag Macadam between Cal 
lahan and Jacksonville. More than 125 of the concrete. The bond is 






miles of this sturdy type of paving have 
been laid in the Southeast in recent years. 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG € 


ATLANTA: BIRMINGHAM « THOMASVILLE 






perfect, everlasting! 
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DESIRABLE EQUIPMENT 


OFFERED AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Fans and Blowers 


1—160” Buffalo steel plate induced draft fan. 

2—120” Buffalo steel plate induced draft fans. 

10—Connersville 26” x 36” horizontal top discharge gas blowers, 
Cap. 24.5 cu. ft. per rev. 

1—Roots Style D high pressure type blower. 
eu. ft. per min. at 435 r.p.m. 

3—Roots No. 8 Pressure blowers, double outboard bearing and 
outboard pulley bearing. 

8—24” Buffalo Electric Disc. 

8—30” Buffalo Electric Disc 


Capacity 890 


exhaust fans. 
exhaust fans. 


Accumulators and Compressors 


2—42 x 11% x 50 Hydro pneumatic accumulators. Designed for 
300 lbs. air service. Equipped with Watson-Stillman Auto- 
matic Regulator. 

2—15 and 26 x 20 x 24 Compound duplex Laidlaw compressors. 
Pressure 80 Ibs. Capacity 2,570 cu. ft. at 150 r.p.m. 

2—9% x 5 x 10 right and left hand, air jacketed, steam driven 
compressors. Operate at 150 lbs. pressure. Receive air at 
120 lbs. pressure and deliver at 300 Ibs. pressure. 


Boilers 


17—823 h.p. Babcock & Wilcox Stirling water tube boilers, 
Class M-30, 200 lbs. pressure. Oomplete with Westinghouse 
stokers, forced draft fans, Vulcan soot blowers and all ac- 
cessories, 

2—300 h.p. Heine boilers, 150 lbs 
and accessories. 


pressure. Murphy stokers 


Structural Steel Buildings 
184 ft. long, 


Buildings 
loading of 


2—Structural steel buildings, 85 ft. 6 in. wide, 
75 ft. 6 in. high. Covered with corrugated iron. 
of heavy construction, and designed for heavy 
floors. 


Crane 


1—110’ Fixed radius Link-Belt industrial crane. 
250 t.p.h. capacity. 


5% yd. bucket, 


Cotton Purification Machinery 


35—wWelded steel digesters, made by Oontinental Iron Works, 
capaeity 1,300 cu. ft. Inside diameter 8’0’, length overall 
27’0”. Shell 3%”, tank steel at bottom, tapered to 25/32” 
at top. Working pressure 110 Ibs. per sq. in. 

20—Six section, No. 24, 8-ft. cotton dryers. Equipped with 
Model ‘‘M’’ self-feeders. 12,556 sq. ft. heating surface 
to dryer. Automatic sprinkler system throughout. 

20—Mixing pickers, manufactured by Sargent’s Sons Oorpora- 
tion. Cylindrical type, 48” size, 10 right hand, 10 left hand. 
Feed apron heavy leather belt with maple slats. Equipped 
with single pair fluted feed rolls 3%” diameter. Main cylin- 
der heavy cast iron spiders mounted on 27%” shaft. Capacity 
600 to 800 Ibs. per hour. 

20—Model ‘‘M’’ feeders for Sargent dryers. 

8—Concentrators, manufactured by Noble & Wood Co. Right 
and left hand cylinder washers with octagon cylinder, diam- 
eter 44”, length 42”. Cylinder heads Gulf cypress. Buckets 
1” native pine. Cast iron outlet with wide discharge open- 
ings. Rotates at 6 r.p.m Vat is 411%” wide, 6’9” long, 
2’9” high. 


Elevator 


1—Otis Electric Freight Elevator, capacity 6,000 lbs. Platform 
10’ x 10’2”,. Distance of travel 362”. Engine, Otis high 
efficiency gear type with drum and Otis No. 10, 440 volt, 
3 phase, 60 cycle motor. Car frame built of steel channels 
and angles. 


Engines 


7—18” x 36” 350 h.p. Allis-Chalmers heavy duty mill type 
Corliss engines. Equipped with Richardson-Phenix oil filtra- 
tion and lubrication systems. 


Motors 


125—Used motors, 4% to 150 h.p. Write for list. 


Transformers 
10 to 600 KVA. Write for list 


Steel Tanks 


25—6% x 24’—%” plates, horizontal, 5,120 gal. 

15—7’ x 36’—%%” plates, horizontal, 10,365 gal. 

40—8’ x 6’—%*%” plates, vertical (bolted type), 2,256 gal. 

25—20’ x 12’/—%"”-,” plates, vertical (storage), 28,200 gal 
Write for Bulletin No. 7 listing over 500 tanks in sizes 
from 119 gal. to 55,000 gal. 


45—Used Transformers, 


Scales 


Description 
x 6’, single beam, baem box. 


Capacity 
10 Ton—Howe Miner Scale, 8’ 
10 Ton—Howe wagon and truck scale, 7” x 14’, with beam 
j box and single beam of 2% Ib. graduation. 
Ton—Howe wagon and truck scale, 7” x 16’, 
box and single beam of 2% Ib. graduation. 
Ton—Howe miner scale, 8’ x 10’, single beam and beam box. 
Ton—Howe truck scale, 18’ x 8’. single beam. 
Ton—Howe truck scale, 20’ x 8’, single beam. 
Ton—Howe truck scale, 22’ x 8’, single beam. 
Ton—Howe tank scale, 10’ x 18’, with beam box. 
Ton—Howe tank or truck scale, 8’ x 18’, beam 
single railroad beam. 
100 Ton—Howe tank scale, 8’ x 24’, 
and single railroad beam 
100 Ton—Howe track scale, 8’ x 48’, beam box, single railroad 
beam and full steel construction. 
Write for Bulletin No. 20. 


Time Clocks 


4—Time clocks for punching time cards. 
Electric Co. 


with beam 


box and 


fabric I-beams, beam box 


Made by Stromberg 


Pumps 


25—4” Baker centrifugal pumps. 

16—6” Baker centrifugal pumps. 

15—6 x 2% x 6 Worthington duplex pumps. 

8—25 and 38 x 45 x 24 Worthington tandem compound duplex 
pumps. ; . 

3—8” 3-stage Alberger-Curtis steam turbine driven boiler feed 
pumps. 

6—14” Worthington Class B centrifugal pumps, with 300 h.p. 
motor. 

3—14” Allis-Chalmers Type S centrifugal with 300 h.p. turbine. 

6—16” Allis-Chalmers Type S centrifugal with 300 h.p. turbine. 


Write for list of pumps. 


Prices and specifications furnished on request. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


OLD HICKORY, TENNESSEE 
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COTTON 


THE BIGGEST THING Bowser has to offer today is 
knowledge —the actual experience in storing and dis- 
tributing oils, under all conditions, in every sort of 


mill. 


Moreover, Bowser’s own skill is. being constantly en- 
larged by contact with the keenest engineering brains 


in mills and power plants everywhere. 


In designing, building and installing oil storage, dis- 
tributing and filtration systems, Bowser thus offers the 
abilities of its own large staff, plus the critical knowl- 
edge of thousands of textile engineers. 


It is such experience that makes it possible to say first, 
that your oil problem can be solved by Bowser; and 


second, that Bowser will guarantee results. 


S.F.BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dependable Pumps and Tanks 
FORT WAYNE ,- INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Representatives All Over Ihe World 


“Oils cost money; handle them 
the Bowser way.” 
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For high efficiency 
and a clean 
spinning room 


ceiling to carry fly to top of 
room and let it fall back on 
the roving to get into the yarn. 
The room and product are kept 


clean. 


Morse Chains permit closer cen- 
ters; are long lived; require little 
attention — beyond occasional 
lubrication; will not slip; stretch, 


Morse Silent Chain driving from motor to or sway; these features should 
Foster Cone Winder. 


recommend the use of Morse 
The compact, clean, cool and quiet Morse Drives for use in your mill. 
Silent Chain Drive, transmitting 98.6% 


of the motor power, is rapidly multiply- A Morse Engineer who knows 


ing in textile mills everywhere. we 
- your power transmission needs, 


With Morse Chain Drives there is no fly is situated near you and will give 
accumulating around the pulleys; there every assistance to plan a drive 


is no constant air currents from floor to that will do the job well. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA...702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Ca MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BALTIMORE, MD...............00: 1402 Lexington Bldg. ‘ 413 Third Street, S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 
BOSTON, MASS.........0.-0+seecceesecens 141 Milk St. St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco, Reg’d 
oe 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA 612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Room 803, 112 West Adams St. PITTSBURGH, PA Westinghouse Bldg. 
421 Engineers Bidg. ock Bit; 
1761 Wazee Street, R. M. Parsons 
7601 Central Avenue 
Room 1871, 50 Church 8t. 
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Double-acting thrust 
bearing, flat seats 
(grooved races) 
2100-F Series 


Single-acting thrust 
bearing, flat seats 
(grooved races) 
1100-F Series 


Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing 
1100 Series 


Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 

washer. 1100-U Series 


Double-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 
washers 
2100-U Series 


COTTON 


Strom Ball Bearings 
on apron rollers 


save losses and increase production 


The apron rollers of interme- 
diate and finisher pickers cause 
a heavy drag on the evener 
mechanism when mounted on 
plain bearings. 


Substitute Strom Ball Bear- 
ings and you minimize the drag 
when several laps run on the 
apron. So you stop sluggish 
and unreliable action on the 
evener and save wear and tear 
on the aprons. 


A Strom Ball Bearing on the 
end of each roller will pay its 
way quickly and insure a more 
uniform lap. 


The lessened wear in your 
picker room will show such 
marked economies that you'll 
wonder why you didn’t equip 
with Strom Ball Bearings 
sooner. 


There are many places where 
Strom Ball Bearings will re- 
duce your operating costs, speed 
up production, and insure bet- 
ter products. 


Let us give you definite in- 
formation. Our engineers can 
help you. There are Strom Ball 
Bearings for all your needs. 
They are made in a wide range 
of sizes and styles. 


Site! 


Manufactured by 


STROM BALL BEARING MFG. CO. 
Formerly U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
4544 Palmer Street, Chicago, III. 


Single-row deep- 
groove Standard 
type, radial bearing 


Double-row, deep- 
groove Standard 
type, radial bearing 


Angular contact 
bearing, combination 
radial and thrust 


~y 


Double-row, maxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 


Single-row, maxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 
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The Power Transmission 


which insures 


Steady-Running Frames 


Individual Motor Drives with 


Link-Belt Silent Chain 


vaxin ssid dinieainines XCESSIVE vibration, in a spinning frame, re- 

DRIVEN WITH INDIVIDUAL MOTORS duces both quantity and quality, due to breaks 
AND LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN in roving. 

Cards Mules Flapping belts transmit jerks—gears transmit shocks, 


Drawing Frames Spoolers Z 2 4 ’ 
Roving Frames Winders and some chain drives are but little improvement. 


Slubbers Looms s 
Intermediates Mercerizing A way has been found, however, to drive frames 
Sliver Lappers Machines more steadily and with less loss of power. This is by 


ree Senger Dyeing Machines individual motors and Link-Belt Silent Chain drives. 
Combers Printing Machines 3 ‘ . 
Southern textile engineers have compiled figures 


Ring Spinning Tenter Frames 
Frames Calenders showing the increasing use of Silent Chain Drives in 


Twisters Line Shafts P the South. In 1918 there were 1774 in the South. 
In 1923 there were 14,726, or more than eight-fold 


increase in the last four years. 


This tendency is constantly increasing, North and 


South. 
Install Link-Belt Silent Chain drives with individual 


motors. Smooth, steady, vibrationless operation, re- 


sults. 


Uniformity of product is a feature of the even-run- 
ning Link-Belt Silent Chain driven machines. And 
not only on spinning frames, but on all the machines 
listed in the opposite panel. Write for Data Book 


No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 

New York- - ~- ~- 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Wilkes-Barre 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg. - 520 Boston Bldg. New Orleans - - - © ° 
“cece eee «= « 49 FederalSt. Huntington, W.Va. Robson-Prichard Bidg. 24 Marietta St. Whitrey Supply Co., Ltd., 418 8. Peters St. 

335 Fifth Ave. Cleveland - - - <- <3 329 Rockefeller Bldg. Louisville, Ky. - - «+ 321 Starks Bldg Charlotte, N.C., - - - - 
- + = 705 Olive St. Detroit 4222 Woodward Ave. Birmingham. Ala 20 Brown-Marx Bldg. J. 8. Cothran, 909 Com’! Bank Blidge. 
745 Ellicott Square Kansas City,Mo. R. 405, 1002 Baltimore Ave. New Orleans - 504 Carondelet Bidg. Link-Belt Limited Toronto and Montreal 

H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 So. Western Ave.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 
+INK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San J rancisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.; Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St.; Seattle, 820 First Ave. S.; Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 85 
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constantly maintained by 
the positive natural law 
of capillary attraction i 


Fig. 1. Photograph illustrating capillary 
attraction between two glass plates stand- 
ing parrallel in oil. As shown, the oil has 
risen between the plates to a height above 
the surface of the oil in the tray propor- 
tiomate to the distance between the plates. 





Oil from the reservoir of the Dodge 
Capillary Bearing rises to the shaft 
through the alternate saw cuts in 


the wooden blocks by capillary 


Fig. 2. Same plates as shown in Fig. 1, F “4 
made to touch at their right hand ends only. attraction. 
Oil has risen to the tops of plates at points 





of contact. These plates are in the same y . ; : 

relative position as the surface of a Dodge A continuous, uniform 

Capillary Bearing. and unbroken film of oil 
The Capillary Oiler is automatic in = S==r is constantly maintained 
operation and requires practically no between shaft and 


attention aside from draining and re- 
filling every six months. It is non- 
agitating and only clean oil is supplied 
to the shaft. 


bearing liner pre- 
venting bare contact 
of metals which 





De ° ge Fig. 3. To represent the shaft in a capillary Means friction and 
preciation is negligible — these be oring, a — se Sass Ben been laid Sn ee ma cae 
bearings will be as efficient and ser- of ai te tek culaneen to cover the top plate OSS O 0 . 
viceable after twenty years or more It has the same tendency to cling to the shaft 
4 in a bearing. 


as when originally installed. 


Buy Dodge Capillary Oiling Hangers 
and Pillow Blocks from your local 


dealer on the immediate delivery 
basis. 





he o A — eapeertes — of pan 
inch above the surface of the oil was de- 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION  aeriia ina te tr chao “gection ae 


General Offices: MISHAWAKA, INDIANA oil followed as shown. This same action takes 


place when the level of the oil gets below 


Works: MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, and ONEIDA, N. : the bottom of a Dodge Capillary Bearing. 








EVERYTHING FOR THE MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION OF, 


Branches: New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Cincinnati Newark Chicago 
Adanta Minneapolis St. Louis Houston Seattle San Francisco 
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The Dollar Value 
Of Saving Y% H.P. per Frame 


A Southern Mill (20,000 spindles) spends $9,825.00 
each year on power for spinning alone as follows: 


No. of 252 Average H.P.each Total Average Coit Annual 
Spindle Frames (tape drive) H.P. perH.P. year Power Bill 


80 x 4.91 = 393 @ $25.00 = $9,825.00 


Based on repeated mill tests, a saving of $1,020.00 would 
result with Hyatt bearings on cylinder shaft only, thus: 


No.of Average Saving Total H.P. Average Cost Annual 
Frames H.P.—per Frame Saved per-H.P. year Power Saving 


80 x 51 = 408 @ $25.00 = $1,020.00 


If Hyatt bearings had originally been specified on the 
cylinder shafts at $35.00 extra per frame, the total 
additional cost would have been $2800.00. 


. _ Annual Saving _ $1020 _ 
Investment Value = “Toul Cost ™ $2800 = 36% 


In the East power costs are higher, making this return 
proportionately larger. And throughout the country 
the trend is decidedly upward. 


By specifying Hyatt roller bearings you can secure 
this power saving, together with the additional ad- 
vantages of lower maintenance costs and dependable 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Mee NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


me HUNTINGTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
WORCESTER BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


ao ae ee ot ta 
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Illustration above shows Diamond Roller Chain used for auxiliary drive on Scotch Feed of Full 


Used on “Whitin” Full Roller Cards 


a - 


The DIAMOND 
Trade Mark 


Look for this mark 
of quality on chains 
and sprockets. It is 
backed by 34 years 
of wide experience. 


COTTON 


. 
f 


| 
| 


Roller Cards, built by the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


IMPLICITY and convenience were the de- 
ciding factors in theselection of DIAMOND 
Roller Chains for use on this machine. 


“The reason for applying chain drive to this 
particular attachment is that it makes a much 
more simple drive than with shafts and gears.”’ 


Roller chains also provide the most convenient type of 
drive for the installation because of their flexibility as to 
shaft center distances; and interference with other parts 
is avoided by using an idler. 


Incidentally, the initial cost of roller chains is lower than 
that of any other satisfactory drive, and they require 
no maintenance during the life of the machine. Look 
over the power transmission equipment in the mills you 
operate, or on the machines you build, and see if there 
are not several places where this simple, convenient type 
of drive might solve a troublesome problem. Then ask 
our engineers for their recommendation. The use of 
this service places you under no obligation. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. Indianapolis, USA. Write us for copies. 


Makers of High Grade Chains Since 1890 
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Catalog and 
Data Sheets 


Every millexecutive 
should have these 
on file. You'll find 
them of real help. 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


as used on the 


~ WERNER DYE JIGGERS 


On this battery of three Dye 

Jiggers of Werner & Co., Inc., of 

Passaic, N. J., three No. 4 Double 

\ Johnson ‘Clutches are used. One 

Se ee clutch is on the end of each machine 
to operate the rolls either way 


Go od Service through bevel gears mounted on hubs. 


Leading textile manufacturers all 


Johnson on its merits. 


and Long Life over the country have adopted the 


COURTESY: Werner & Co., Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Johnson Clutches are backed by a capable and experienced engineering department. No 
problem too intricate. The Johnson is a reliable, powerful, dependable clutch, and is giv- 
ing splendid service on thousands of machines throughout the United States. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR CATALOG “CG” 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mAancuesterconn 





JUNE, 


1924. 


COTTON 


HE Anchor Post Iron Works at Garwood, 

N. J. was confronted with the problem of 
either installing a larger engine or an addi- 
tional motor, purchasing power outside. 


An advertisement of Hyatt roller bearings at- 
tracted their attention and they investigated. 
As a result they removed their power-wasting 
babbitted boxes replacing them with Hyatt 
bearing boxes. 


The new engine or additional motor was made 
unnecessary and sufficient power was saved to 
operate additional shafting and machines. 


Hyatt line shaft bearings are fundamentally 
correct in principle and design. They will save 
at least 15% of power and 80% of lubricating 
cost. Being split, they can be installed without 
disturbing shafting, pulleys or belts. 


Engineering Bulletin 130 describes these bear- 
ings fully, listing sizes, dimensions and prices. 
Write for a copy. 


’Phone the Nearest Mill Supply Dealer 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PACIFIC COAST ADDRESS: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Proximity Manufacturing Company 


The illustration to the right 
is the spinning room of the 
PROXIMITY Cotton Mills. 
The large picture shows a 
bird’s eye view of the 
WHITE OAK MILLS. In 
addition to being the larg- 
est Denim making plant in 
the world the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company 
Operates its own school 
system where 2,000 pupils 
are looked after. There 
are also two Y. M. C. A.’s 
with swimming pools, phys- 
ical and social activities. 


COTTON 
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BUTTERWORTH 
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COTTON 


In 1895 the Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company near Greensboro, N. 
C., was a place of 7,000 spindles and 
240 looms. Today the Proximity 
Manufacturing Co. with 20 ware- 
houses, capable of holding 30,000 
bales of cotton, covers 20 acres and 
has 35 acres of floor space. In their 
two cotton mills—the White Oak 
and Proximity—there are 113,000 
spindles and 4,600 looms and their 
Print Works, all capable of turning 
out enough denim every day to make 


100,000 pairs of overalls. 


This company is the larg- 
est manufacturers of denim 
and work clothes fabrics 
in the world. 


The product of this company’s plants 


Where Every Day Enough Denim for 100,000 Pairs of Overalls 
Is Made—and Finished on Butterworth Machinery 


is known the world over as CONE’S 
Denims. The Proximity Print 
Works produces Piece dyed Khaki, 
Piece dyed Discharge Printed Indigo 
Drills and Art Tickings, all dyed 
and finished on Butterworth Ma- 


chinery. 


The Butterworth Organization is 
indeed proud that Butterworth Ma- 
chinery is used in finishing all these 
products; for the Proximity Manu- 
facturing Company is today one of 
the South’s big institutions. It has 
grown so because of management 
and product. Management selected 
Butterworth Machinery and the fin- 
ish which these machines have pro- 
duced, we feel sure, has helped these 
mills to sell Proximity products the 
world over. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
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Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Hydroxy Art Silk Coning Oil 


A Specially Prepared Oil 
Used in the Coning, Winding, and Knitting of Artificial Silk 


Makes Artificial Silk Knit Smoothly. 
Eliminates Breakdowns. Reduces Seconds, 


Washes out easily at low temperature. 


Therefore— 


Dyeing and Bleaching is even and shades brighter. 


Sample sent on request—no charge. 


Developene (There Is no “Just as Good”) 


Makes a rusty Black stocking turn deep Black. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 
An Anti-chlor—prevents tender bleached goods. 


All chemicals for the Dye House— 
All oils—Sulphonated—Turkey Red— 
Neatsfoot, Olive, etc. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 No. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Manufacturers of “Hydroxy Oils” Patented. 
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Fletcher Underdriven Extractors 


Fletcher Electric Underdriven Hydro Extractors 
combine unusual safety, economy, durability, clean- 


liness, simplicity, accessibility and ease of control. 


Wherever installed these Extractors have done 
more and better work at a lower cost than any others 


previously used. 


Tell us your extractor requirements and we will 
prove to you the economy and greater efficiency of 


Fletcher Extractors in actual service. 


Formerly SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street : : : : : Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PORTLAND, ORE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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— Starch— 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 


Some desire measured weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result you seek. 


We know and can provide the proper type of starch. 


400 MILL 
500 MILL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
‘‘any old’? STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To 
secure the proper ‘‘feel,’’ the desired weight and the attractive 
finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


— S7arch— 
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Manufacturers Specializing in machinery and complete outfits for spinning, winding, warping, slashing, 
weaving, bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, printing and finishing of all kinds of textile fabrics. 


THE UNIVERSAL SUCKER SLASHER 


Sizing and Hot Air Drying Machine 
Pattern TDC 


This type of slasher has proved most satisfactory for Cotton, Worsted, Woolen and Linen Warps, and is everywhere ousting 
the older types of Sizing Machines. ; 

The advantages of this system are:—Strong air circulation, but small steam consumption ; Large output in restricted space ; 
Full strength and elasticity of thread maintained. No flattening of threads, all ends remaining quite round and retaining 
their natural  supple- 
ness; Colors remain 
bright and unchanged; 
Grey warps can be very 
heavily sized; Produc- 
tive capacity can be in- 
creased at any time by 
the addition of further 
revolving cages and 
steam pipes: Double 
beaming arrangement to 
ensure economical work- 
ing of a wide machine . 
when used for very open ~ 
or narrow warps; Car- 
rier-rollers placed out- 
side the drying chamber, 
therefore observation of 
the warp made easy. 





Let us send you full 
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DAVID GESSNER AMERICAN AGENT 41 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Textile Dyers are constantly realizing 
the advantages of using National Dyes. 


Service---in men and dyes. Knowledge 
---practical and technical. Results--- 
proved by time and use. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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A Southern Institution 


WO great factors in the rapid growth of the 

Textile Industry in the South have been favor- 
able labor conditions and nearby sources of raw 
materials. 


The only plant in the South manufacturing Soda 
products, our works at Saltville, Va., is the logical 
source of supply for Southern Textile Mills and 
may truly be called a Southern institution. During 
the twenty-nine years of its existence, this plant 
has saved consumers millions of dollars in freight 
charges. 


Let us serve you direct from the works in either 
carload or less-than-carload quantities. 
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“When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


A salesmen for mill equipment calling upon a superintendent not long 
ago found him looking at a comic picture in one of the daily papers. After 
a conversation in which the superintendent lamented over one of his 
weaker departments, the salesman picked up from the desk an unopened 
copy of a trade paper and recalling the title of the cartoon in the news- 
paper. said significantly: 


“When a Feller Needs a Friend.” 


Then the salesman went on to show him how that very issue of the 
trade paper he held in his hand contained an article which offered the 
solution of the mill man’s problem. It was not a new problem but one 
common to certain branches of the industry. However, a man, not a 
day’s ride away had solved it, and told of his solution through the col- 
umns of the paper in question. 


More than that the salesman showed this mill man how the key to 
the puzzle was also contained in an advertisement of his, the salesman’s, 
own firm in that very issue. This advertisement described the installation 
of certain equipment in another plant and published a letter from the 
superintendent showing that production had not only been increased but 
stabilized, and the difficulty complained of eliminated. 


This salesman was a keen observer of human nature. He recognized 
the appeal in that series of cartoons which has made many a beholder 
sympathetic for the young characters portrayed. 


COTTON is generally designed to be a friend to the “feller” who needs 
it. Material is selected to help puzzled mill men out of their problems. 
When these problems are solved life will be brighter for them just as if 
would be for the boy in the cartoon if the needed friend arrived on the 
scene. 


There are several methods used to accomplish the desired end. The 
editors use their ingenuity to discover the type of leading articles most 
desired. Mill men often write in and discuss some of their troubles and 
how they found a solution or a partial solution of the difficulty. Then, 
if the particular trouble of some individual has been overlooked, or left 
untouched for some other reason, all that individual has to do is to write 
the editors and tell them about it. They will start a discussion that will 
get hundreds of practical experts thinking about the problem and if some 
of them have not already solved it, a solution will soon be found. 


But not all the friendly assistance comes from the editors of and con- 
tributors to COTTON. The advertising pages are helpful. Every bit of 
equipment and supplies advertised therein could tell stories, if they were 
alive, of how they had come to the rescue of mill men who needed a 
friend. 


COTTON was not established solely with the idea of becoming a Polly- 
anna going about trying to make people glad. It is a practical business 
paper and aims to point the way to the profitable operation of textile 
establishments, but at the same time there is a reasonable amount of sat- 
isfaction in being able to step upon the scene 


“When a Feller Needs a Friend.” 
That is why a New Hampshire mill man wrote us last month, “In me 
you have a subscriber for life.” 


It is also the reason why the manager of a North Carolina hosiery 
mill wrote us in May, “Just as long as I run a hosiery mill IT shall sub- 
scribe for COTTON.” 









C. S. Tatum, Superintendent, 
Bonham Division, 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, 


Bonham, Texas. 


(RA RBRBRBREBEB EEE EAABBREARBABBAAGEAES 


“COTTON has so far outstripped its compet- 
itors that it has long since ceased to be a 
debatable matter what is the best textile journal 
published in the United States.” 
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The Political Outlook. 


With the national conventions at hand and the Presi- 
dential election less than five months away, the lines mark- 
ing the political divisions of the year soon will definitely 
form. Barring what an effective third party may do, the 
outlook is not for a campaign marked by clear-cut issues. 
In that event the result will be largely a matter of pitch 
and toss, depending more on fitful chance than the opera- 
tion of gaugeable forces. 

An effective third party may give point and substance 
to a campaign that otherwise promises to be rather dul] 
and empty. A third party can be highly effective with- 
out being in itself successful. There is no liklihood of a 
third party developing sufficient strength to command 
more than a handful of Presidential electors and members 
of the next Congress. It is doubtful if one will be able 
to achieve even that much. It all depends apparently on 
one man, Senator Robert M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin. 
LaFollette is now an old man, worn by an unusually active 
life and in a state of health by no means good. A word 
of affirmative encouragement from him would give body 
to a third party movement that might be effective enough 
to change the result of the coming election. Active espous- 
al on his part would almost certainly raise such a move- 
ment to that degree of importance. And if he should con- 
sent to lead it, the movement might not only decide the 
election as to the Presidency but quite probably would suc- 
ceed in gaining a balance of power in the next Congress. 
In fact, a third party lead by Senator LaFollette now 
holds what verges on being a balance of power in the pres- 
ent Congress, though most of this force functions, as the 
Senator himself does, in nominal] adherence to the old 
parties. 

LaFollette seems to comprise the one element which can 
cement the bulk of political insurgency now abroad into 
anything like a cohesive and effective whole. Without the 
binding foree which he alone can supply, the third party 
rampages of this year will be confined to a few states and 
in these they are unlikely to be very formidable. 

The fact that an effective third party movement seems 
to depend on the decisions of a single man is itself an 
indication that this factor will not be of great importance 
in the campaign and election. For, as Senator LaFollette 
—astute politician that he is—has said, third party move- 
ments that get anywhere evolve spontaneously. This is 
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true of all the third party movements of the past which 
affeeted results in substantia] extent. The one exception 
may be the Bull Moose enterprise of 1912, which, as with 
current insurgency, depended for life on a single individ- 
ual. 

While no real third party has ever won a national elee- 
tion—the Republican was never a third party, being of 
second rank practically at its start—history would indicate 
that nothing else may be looked to more certainly to actual- 
ly decide a Presidential contest. And as conditions have 
been since the Civil War, third parties of account help 
the Democratic and injure the Republican party. Except- 
ing Wilson’s second election in 1916, no Democrat has been 
elected President since 1856 except by grace of a third 
party or a movement tantamount thereto. It was the 
Mugwump movement in 1884 which made Cleveland’s first 
election possible. In 1892 the Populists, by drawing heav- 
iest at strategical points from the Republicans, as a real 
third party this year would do, threw the election again 
to Cleveland. A similar situation brought about Wilson’s 
election in 1912. A real third party movement this year 
would be strongest in northwestern states which normally 
are overwhelmingly Republican. It might carry some of 
those states, which would be a half victory for the Demo- 
crats. It would take from the Republicans in many states 
enough votes probably to throw many electoral votes to 
the present opposition party. 

Aside from the effect of a third party fluke, it verges 
on the futile to try to predict the result of the coming 
election. It partakes not of partisanship to assert that 
normally the country is Republican. That is to say, that, 
while a majority of all the voters may not prefer that 
party to the Democratic, Republican voters are so dis- 
tributed as to make what is equal to that in fact. It is 
truism among skilled Democratic strategists that the Demo- 
cratic party can win a national election only by aid of 
Republican votes cast for the Democratic ticket or de- 
flected to a third party ticket and thus neutralized. This 
basie condition is accentuated by woman suffrage, a fact 
which few students of politics have taken into account. 
For example, for the Democrats to win a nominal Repub- 
lican State like, say, Illinois, something like twice as great 
a lead must be overcome or offset as before woman suf- 
frage became national. For there is nothing more de- 
monstrable than that women as a whole line up politically 
just as men do. 
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In the absence of a third party of sufficient appeal 
to draw from the g. o. p. enough votes to throw the elec- 
tion to the Democrats, will as many Republicans as may be 
neeessary to Democratic success turn from their party? 
This may happen as such undoubtedly happened in 1916. 

The Democrats have much background from which to 
“view with alarm.” Unsavory disclosures in Washington 
during the last year have involved Republicans more than 
Democrats. Without Calvin Coolidge as an offset, these 
disclosures alone probably would make a Democratic vic- 
tory reasonably certain. But the Republicans have an 
undoubted asset in Coolidge, who can command most of 
his party’s assets without incurring all of its liabilities. 
The country seems firmly convinced that Coolidge is honest 
and common honesty is apt to be the virtue esteemed high- 
est by most voters when choosing a President next Novem- 
ber. The Democrats may off-set the Coolidge asset by 
nominating a man in whose honesty the country equally 
believes. : 

In any event, as between Democrat and Republican the 
men who head the tickets are going to be of more impor- 
tance than the more or less fabricated issues between the 
two old parties. On fundamentals, both parties will be 
reasonably conservative, the Republican somewhat more so 
than the Democratic. Extreme radicalism will have to 
find expression through a third party. The Democratic 
will aceuse the Republican party of many high crimes. 
Much of this will partake of the ancient dispute between 
the pot and kettle. Neither party has a monopoly on 
honesty or ability. One has only to examine votes cast in 
this Congress to see how each party has been as eager as 
the other to spend public funds for votes, as in the cases 
of the soldiers’ bonus bill and the pension measure vetoed 
by President Coolidge. Each has been as avid as the 
other for futile compromise when dealing with economic 
problems. In support of good measures, omitting perhaps 
those of purely fiscal character, as to which the Republi- 
cans always lean most towards soundness, one has been 
about as prominent or negligent as the other. 

At this writing, candor compels the close observer to 
say that on account of the Coolidge asset the Republicans 
still seem to have a slight advantage. This may be more 
than overcome by the actions of the Democratic conven- 
tion—and may be annihilated by a word from Robert M. 
LaFollette. 


The National Wealth. 


The United States Census Bureau estimates the national 
wealth as of 1922 at, in round numbers, $320,000,000,000. 
In 1912 it amounted to only $186,000,000,000, an increase 
in ten years of 72 per cent. 

This inerease, however, is more apparent than real, a 
fact which is not fully elucidated in the bureau’s prelim- 
inary report. Much of it is statistical only, being due to 
the cheapening of money and the consequent raising of 
prices and not in greatest part to additions to the nation’s 
possessions. Inflation accounts for from 50 to 60 per cent 
of the entire statistical increase. 

The research bureau of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York estimates that the national wealth today does 
not aggregate more than $230,000,000,000 in terms of mon- 
ey values prevailing prior to the World War. This shows 
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substantial increase, totalling about $30,000,000,000 for the 
ten years between 1914 and 1924. 

According to Census Bureau figures the per capita 
wealth of the country is now $2,918 as against $1,950 in 
1912. It varies considerably in different sections, being 
lowest, generally speaking, in the southern states and high- 
est in the Pacific states. But the rate of increase in the 
southern states has kept apace and for some of these states 
exceeded that for the entire country. 


On whatever basis calculations are made, we are by all 
odds the richest nation in the world. The average inhabi- 
tant of Great Britain, the next richest nation, possesses 
about $600 less of wealth than does the average American. 
The ratio is about the same for France. These, and, in 
fact, none of the nations involved in the recent war, ex- 
eepting Germany, has much less in the aggregate than 
prior to the war, though their wealth has not grown as 
before the war. Even in Germany the per capita wealth, 
en a gold basis, is $901. 


A Road to~ Terrorism. 


One aspect of the Scandals of 1924, as staged in Wash- 
ington during recent months, which seems to have escaped 
the attention it deserves, is that having to do with govern- 
mental and other secret service activities. There were 
many disclosures as to “shadowing” persons not only 
of the suspect class but also of the kind which various 
involved elements wanted to “get something on.” Former 
official “investigators” for the Government blandly told 
of how even Senators were “shadowed” and their offices 


entered surreptitiously and searched for material which 
might be turned against them politically. One Senator 
prominent in the conduct of an investigation was even in- 
dicted as the result of information dug up largely by 


Government secret service men. It seems that secret ser- 
vice agents of one branch of the government often shadow- 
ed similar investigators of other branches. Much of this 
was merely “Old Sleuth” stuff, being in itself of no great 
consequence. However, as an indication of governmental 
tendency it is of compelling and threatening import. 


Whatever may be said of the necessity of some meas- 
ure of secret service activity being countenanced by the 
Government, all history shows that in no other direction 
can government tread such dangerous paths as- are those 
dark and devious ones which are followed only by the 
secret official investigator. Until within recent years, gov- 
ernmental secret service was viewed as abhorrent to the 
American idea. Official] spying systems seemed suited only 
to governments like those once maintained by the Russian 
Czar and the German Kaiser. For more than a century 
all that our government maintained consisted of a small 
group of detectives to trail counterfeiters. Even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was once accused, and not baselessly, of 
misusing the vague power given officials who are entrusted 
with the direction of secret service operations. 

In less time than twenty years, the Government’s total 
number of investigators of the more or less secret service 
kind has grown from a hundred or two to many thousand 
—some estimate the number at more than 40,000! In ad- 
dition to hordes of inspectors whose work is open but 
whose authority to inquire is vast, practically every de- 
partment of the government now maintains an “intelligence 
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unit” which is only a polite term for the kind of mysteri- 
ous and irresponsible sleuthing first introduced on a large 
seale to government by Fouche, Napoleon’s great director 
of police. How Napoleon came to fear Fouche’s spies and 
was compelled to check them with other spies, how his 
system of governing came to be dominated by overlapping 
layers of spies until the people were terrorized by fear 
and suspicion only illustrated what since always has prov- 
ed true, which is that secret services are dangerous to all 
concerned. Carried beyond the point of barest necessity, 
they grow and spread in ways cancerous to the body poli- 
tic. The war gave the secret service idea its present deep 
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rooting in our government. But the soil for its growing 
had long been cultivated through the extending of govern- 
mental surveillance to manifold private business activities, 

It would be better in the long run for some wrongs to 
go undetected and unpunished than for the liberties of the 
people to be undermined and the government itself threat- 
ened through the development of big and imponderable 
official secret service machines. Its very nature makes a 
secret service organization irresponsible and subject to 
misuses which cannot be controlled. No government de- 
serving existence ever needed to make extensive use of 
spies in dealing with its own people, or, with the possible 
exception of war times, with other people. 


The Unseen Leak 


BY W. R. TUTHILL. 


One of the greatest factors in marketing is transporta- 
tion. All production is dependent upon marketing. Unless 
the output of a factory can be economically and profitably 
marketed all efforts in production are of no value. It 
is not the purpose of this article to take up the various 
factors that enter into the marketing problem, but there 
is one that is of so much importance that all stress shall be 
put upon it. 

Transportation, as it affects marketing, is the real sub- 
ject of this article. 

It enters into the cost in many ways. It begins to 
manifest itself in the cost of cotton, coal, mill supplies, dye 
products, sizings, machinery parts, in fact, all incoming 
shipments and takes a final toll of the finished product as 
it goes out to the final market as far as the mill is con- 
cerned, 

There are rates, and routes, and zones, and combina- 
tions, and classifications, and packing, and shipping, and 
dozens of other things that must be known in order for a 
business to avail itself of the best and cheapest means of 
transportation. 

There are State Commissions, Interstate Commissions, 
state laws, interstate laws, railroad rules and regulations, re- 
visements, rearrangements, modifications and many other 
complexities that someone should know for the interest of 
buying, selling and delivering of goods. 

Many industries and corporations know this and have a 
traffic man who looks after their own particular products. 
Others realize it, and allow traffic bureaus, “rate sharks,” 
and local railroad agents to look after their transporta- 
tion business. Others form themselves into an association 
and employ a traffic department to look after their interests. 

Others realize that it is important, but believe they can 
secure the necessary benefits by letting their brother indus- 
tries attend to traffic matters for them and “get by” with- 
out any cost. There are others so slow that they have 
never discovered the “Unseen Leak” in their business. They 
say they buy all materials delivered, and sell all products 
f. o. b. factory, so why should they worry? 

The real motive that prompted this article was the 
checking of a prepaid freight bill on cotton in bales. The 
freight was about $135.00, and there was an overcharge 
of $42.00 in freight on this cotton. This money or over- 
charge was due the shipper and not the consignee, you will 
say. If the shipper could sell cotton at the $135.00 charged 





freight rate and make a satisfactory profit and be satisfied 
in his ignorance, he could have sold it at $42.00 less than 
the $135.00 charge for freight and let his customer have 
the advantage of that. How much does that amount to? 
One-eighth of a cent per pound on forty-seven bales of eot- 
ton. I know very little about the sale of cotton, but I do 
know one-eighth of a cent a pound either way, often makes 
a sale or loses it. 

This is a real case taken from the files of a traffic bu- 
reau, and there are other cases of similar nature with even 
greater overcharges. This case came in today. Do you 
think this factor in any way affected the mill to whom the 
cotton was consigned? It comes back in another form when 
we go to market our goods and ship “freight collect.” 

This has been a year of close margins. Very close buy- 
ing has ruled the market. It has been possible for a differ- 
ence in freight rate to be the determining factor in a sale. 
If the manager has the correct rate he is in an intelligent 
position to act. If he has an approximate knowledge, or 
is dependent upon some unreliable source, it is a hazardous 
position for himself and his factory. 

If goods are sold f. o. b. there is no positive position 
of value there, unless the seller can state positively his 
rates and guarantee them. There are certain specific rates 
on all commodities and between all stations, or there is a 
plan whereby these rates may be established. If they are 
established by neophytes or experimenters, or in a care- 
less way, there is no reliability in the information. The car- 
riers will always check all freight bills to see that, at least, 
their interests are protected. If too much freight has been 
charged, it is a problem for the shipper to find out, and 
not for the carrier to rectify. 

There are many things that happen to freight rates that 
the inexperienced can never know. There are several 
things that can be mentioned, and not explained, except 
by an expert traffic man. It may be said before mentioning 
these several things, that not all traffic men can explain 
them. Traffic has become so complex and complicated that 
a traffic specialist must explain them, as various classes or 
groups of commodities admit of changes and modifications 
peculiar to them and their territorial distribution. 

1. Rates are supposedly based on distance, junction 
points, competing lines, size of shipments, comparative 
costs, ete. 

2. They are also based upon kinds and classification 
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ef commodities. 

3. They are also based upon kinds of packages, bulk, 
method of shipping. 

4. They are also based upon routings, ete. 

‘ 5. They are always being revised. 

It is necessary to know more than rates. A man may 
know traffie conditions and transportation requirements lo- 
cally, but be entirely uninformed as to what they are in 
other sections through which, or into which shipments will 
be made. 

The traffic man must have much authoritative and tech- 
nical knowledge of the rights and duties of the shippers and 
the carriers under the Interstate Commerce Law. 

The local railroad agent or freight agent is a busy man, 
and has not the time or inclination often, to study the ad- 
vantageous shipping of commodities. He is employed by 
the railroad to look after their interest, and it is his duty 
that he should do this first and foremost. If he does this 
job properly, he will not have time to be a traffic man for 
any private corporation. 

Again, it may happen that certain railroads are silent- 
ly formed into a favorite relationship in the manner of 
routing and handling of freight. This may or may not af- 
fect freight rates. It may affect time in transit. Today, 
rapid shipments are demanded. The agent may disregard 
this fact entirely through ignorance or instructions of those 
higher up. 

There are other errors that may occur. Shipments may 
be classified wrong. The following is an example of er- 
roneous ¢lassification. 

The rate on Burlap from New Orleans to Columbus, 
Ga., in bundles is Fourth Class ninety-six cents per hun- 
dred-weight; in bales Fifth Class seventy-nine cents per 
hundred-weight. 

The usual way to bill this'in a railroad office would be 
“5 Bls. Burlap”—and “Bls.” may be interpreted to mean 
“bundles”; therefore, if billed “Bls.” the agent at destina- 
tion should apply Fourth Class rate, unless he knew the 
shipment was in ‘Bales,’ and ordinarily the rate clerk does 
not see the actual shipment, but rates as per the Bill of 
Lading or Waybill; but burlap is usually shipped in bales 
and the difference in the rate is seventeen cents per hun- 
dred-weight. 

Another case of possible error in shipping is illustrated 
by using’ Paint in less than carload lots from Atlanta to 
Macon, Ga. 

Dry Paint, usually shipped in Barrels or Boxes—as 
per Southern Classification is Fourth Class, and the Fourth 
Class rate from Atlanta to Macon is forty-five cents. Sup- 
pose the shipment weighed 5000 Ibs. There is an exception 
to the Classification in Georgia, making this article in ecar- 
loads Class L, which is $2.03 per ton, minimum ear ten 
tons. 

5000 at 45¢ per ewt. equals ............. 

2000 at $2.03 per ton equals 


$22.50 


Difference in favor of CL rating 

In elass rates and commodity rates information is nec- 
essary in order to be able to take advantage in making ship- 
ments. 

Class Rate versus Commodity Rate: 

There is a chemical and dyestuff-rate from Virginia 
cities and Eastern points. 
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Sizing, for instance, in paste form in barrels, is ratable 
as Fourth Class. 

Fourth Class from New York to Rome, Ga., 

Via all rail route 

Via rail and water route 

While the commodity rate via all rail route is 8844c 
and rail and water 8lc. 

Improper packing affects rates. 

Rule 5 of the Consolidated Classification specifies the 
thickness of material, and other specifications of materials 
used as containers. When shipping goods in cartons or 
boxes or containers made of pulpboad, fiberboard and com- 
position material, this information should be known. Ship- 
pers use these materials for the reason that they are light 
and often cheaper than wood, and the shipper is supposed 
to stamp the Bill of Lading, saying that the containers com- 
ply with the requirements of the Classification. If it does 
not comply, or if he fails to stamp the Bill of Lading, the 
rate increases twenty per cent. 

Suppose the First Class rate from the Ohio River Cross- 

ings to Macon, Ga., is $1.51 per hundred-weight. If pack- 
ing requirements are not complied with the rate will be 
$1.81, which is an increase of thirty cents per hundred- 
weight. 
* An error in routing may be illustrated by a shipment 
moving from Detroit to Columbus, Ga., with specific in- 
structions that shipment shall move via New York Cen- 
tral Lines to Cincinnati and Southern Railway to destina- 
tion. The First Class rate would be $2.4314 per hundred- 
weight, but if the shipment was unrouted or routed through 
Louisville, Ky., the rate would be $2.3914 or four cents 
per hundred-weight less, and the time would be about the 
same. 

Quite often a plant is established at some small station, 
and they manufacture an article that has not been made 
at this station before. 

Of course there are no rates on his raw materials into 
the town, and no rates except class rates on his manu- 
factured articles. The Traffic Manager knows how to es- 
tablish with the carriers rates in and out of the town so 
that he will be on. an equal with his competitors. 

Sometimes it pays to ship a car of products to a ship: 
ping center, and have a storage house re-ship locally. Sup- 
pose you had a lot of 50,000 pounds going to local points 
in a foreign State and you had a carload rate to some ¢en- 
tral point. No doubt it would pay to ship in a carload 
quantity to this point, and ship locally to the local sta- 
tions. Often times the saving will justify this manner of 
shipping. 

The Traffic Manager knows how to figure the results 
on a shipment of this kind. 

The market cost of an article depends upon the cost of 
production, cost of selling and the cost of transportation. 

The selling price represents the market cost, including 
the profits. No explanation is needed to show that any 
change in transportation costs affect profits. 

If transportation costs are lowered, the market cost 
can be lowered, or profits increased as the case may de- 
mand. 

If transportation costs are good in a wide area, the 
selling area is widened and the probability of sales is in- 
ereased. As has been said before in this article, transporta- 
tion costs are not the same in all areas, hence in highly 
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competitive markets transportation is often a determining 
figure. 

Sometimes there have been discriminations, not inten- 
tional. but arising out of the attempted readjustments. 
An efficient traffic man is the only one who can detect these 
discrepancies and have proper adjustments made. Some- 
times a new rate can be affected by another routing or com- 
bination, or classification. The traffic man knows this. 


Transportation enters as a cost factor in the market 
problem in another way. 

Everyone who sells an article knows that repeating or- 
ders are less costly than new orders. New business is near- 
ly always expensive to secure. Rates, routing, condition 
of shipments, time in transit, are some of the determining 
factors as to the amount of repeating orders that will come 
in. In this way it seems that a traffic man is almost as nec- 
essary as a salesman. 

The traffic man makes it possible for the salesman to 
approach his customer. 


In spite of all the care that can be taken there will be 
oceasions of overcharge, damages, delayed shipments, im- 
properly classified shipments and many other details 
which are a constant drain—The Unseen Leak—in any busi- 
ness. The layman cannot detect these, and in ignorance 
he goes on with this loss of hundreds and thousands of 
dollars, slipping surely and steadily out of his business. In 
this one phase of work alone, the Traffic Department of 
your association, if you belong to an association, saves its 
members thousands of dollars each year in looking after 
overcharges, claims, damages, goods lost or delayed in 
transit. What it saves them in advice about rates, routes, 
classification, methods of shipping, ete., cannot be calcu- 
lated. 

This is a complex world in which we live. Technicali- 
ties and fine points are determining factors in our accom- 
plishments. It is impossible for one mind to grasp in de- 
tail all of the essentials necessary for conducting a large 
business, 

Market areas are broad and expansive. Conditions are 
variable and complex. They must be met as they are, and 
not as some would like for them to be. A traffic man is 
not a luxury or a fad. He is an absolute necessity. -He is 
a pioneer of progress; he picks the path for new fields. 
Many large organizations realize this and are availing them- 
selves of his services. There are others who have never 
found “The Unseen Leak,” so they let some of their earn- 
ings and potential customers go into other channels because 
of their ignorance. 

Business may be a little bad, profits may not show what 
they should, management may be a little blue. Suppose 
you look for the leak. Perhaps a good traffic man could 
help you. He could help you by showing you the leak, if 
it should exist, or by assuring you that it was not in your 
transportation field, if it did not exist there. Definite 
knowledge is worth something. 

Finally all will agree that a traffic man is necessary, 
but there are independent traffic bureaus and organiza- 
tions that will do the work of the mills on a percentage 
‘basis. 

This means. that they will take the incoming and out- 
going freight bills and check them on a 40-60 or 50-50 ba- 
‘sis. This can be done more cheaply than employing a traf- 
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fic man or belonging to a traffic department of allied inter- 
est. They will probably find errors and make claim for 
overcharge, but their success depends upon errors. They 
will not correct the errors, or show wherein they have oc- 
curred. The traffic man does all of this and in addition he 
advises the various organizations, or the individual organ- 
ization how to prevent these errors. He is the constant 
advocate who represents the organization before the State 
Commission, Interstate Commission, the railroads, legisla- 
tures, etc. He studies markets, discriminating rates, how 
a change in one section will affect another. He makes rates 
and schedules into new territories. He advises with the 
organizations constantly, as to the best means and methods 
of shipment. He is a specialist. Goods delayed in transit 
are speeded by him. Goods lost in transit are looked after 
by him. 

It may not be amiss to summarize in a few sentences 
the importance of a traffic man or a traffic department. 

1. He knows railroad rules and regulations. 
He knows State and Interstate Laws. 
He knows how rates are made. 
He is informed as to revisions. 
He knows routes and elassifications . 
He knows how to pack and ship. 
He traces lost and delayed shipments. 

8. He watches rate changes in wide areas and often is 
able to offset undesirable effects on local conditions. 
9. He knows how to appear and plead before the 
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various commissions and committees. 

10. He corrects errors of all kinds and advises how to 
obviate them. 

11. He is your constant advocate on transportation. 

12. He makes old sales repeaters. 

13. He makes new sales possible. 

14. He saves you time and worry and expense. 

15. He gives you dependable information. 

16. He saves you thousands of dollars each year. 

17. He stops the “Unseen Leak.” 

18. He is a necessity. 


Doubtless, your association has. a traffic department. 
Are you an active member, and enthusiastically supporting 
it? It exists for your benefit and in return it expects your 
support. 


A new booklet of the Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, discusses some emissive tests''of paints for 
decreasing or inereasing heat radiation from surfaces. 
Copies may be secured from the Superintendent of Doeu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
five cents per copy. 





In connection with the recent starting of operations at 
the new Greenville, S. C., plant of H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Company, J. Ebert Butterworth, treasurer, who is in 
charge of the southern office located in the Woodside Build- 
ing, Greenville, stated that the foundations for the large 
presses are now being made ready, and that they will soon 
be in position to re-fill rolls. The original plans were not 
to take in outside work, said Mr. Butterworth, but they 
have decided in response ta requests to place the entire 
facilities of the southern plant at the disposal of the south- 
ern mills. 
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Scientific Trends With a Textile Slant 


1. More Finished Goods. 


In a memorable address 
to the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association two 
years ago General Tyson 
urged the southern cotton in- 
dustry to turn more of its 
effort to the production of 
finished goods, this as a 
means of realizing a higher 
percentage of returns from 
their units of production than 
could be done from white 
goods alone. The shortage in 
cotton of the last two years, 
together with the consequent 
high price of this staple 
makes this warning of an al- 
most prophetic nature if the 
southern industry is to realize 
maximum profit from the re- 
sults of manufacturing activ- 


It is a far cry, perhaps, from the little mill village 
of a few houses and the struggling mill community that 
is growing up there on the foundations of ambition, de- 
termination and the spirit of pioneer workmanship—to 
the cool, stately university campus where, in the shadow 
of its great trees, other men, with equal qualities of 
consecration to work are bringing a living force into 


the light of day. 


You in the mill, with the endless details on your 
minds and hearts, concerning men, money and mate- 
rials will soon feel the effects of these forces. Yester- 
day's discovery is tomorrow's pocket standby. 


We can afford, therefore, to pause a moment to 
consider the life and work of one of the greatest work- 
ers of all of these, who has just passed from among us. 
Ernest Fox Nichols finished his career after most im- 
portant and far-reaching contributions to the establish- 
ment of the relation between all radiant energy, heat, 
light and electricity. Upon the structure he built will 
rest, undoubtedly, many developments of utility in in- 
dustry and better conditions of living for us all for some 
time to come. 


The lesson of his life’s achievements should cause 
us to give every encouragement to the work of the 
scientists struggling along:in our local institutions and 
assist them in every possible way by practical coopera- 


tainty of this has been merely 
hastened by such influences as 
the boll-weevil, the lowered 
price of artificial silk and the 
advent of large quantities of 
foreign manufactured items 
of clothing. 


In the face of this condi- 
tion where is the industry 
heading which produces 100 
different (and disagreed up- 
on) standards of quality in 
such staple matters as bleach- 
ed whites and mercerization? 
Staples produced for a par- 
ticular market are competi- 
tive in two factors, price and 
quality. Price is fixed by 
costs of operation, raw mate- 
rials and the market situation 
but the amazing thing is that 
the advantage of having fixed 


ity on a commodity which tion with their efforts. 
costs so much initial invest- 
ment for the raw material utilized in its products. 

Faced for the first time with the problem of producing 
colored goods, the white goods man may well be appalled 
at the technique and paraphernalia required to produce 
this more advanced line of manufactures successfully. This 
is especially true where yarn-dyed goods are required. 
However, the development of the past few years in pack- 
age dyeing has produced some notable equipment that has 
markedly lessened this problem to the mill manager. 

Rather extensive surveys of conditions in colored goods 
mills that have been producing for long periods would 
seem to indicate, however, the need for an even further 
development in equipment along these lines, particularly 
of a kind that would enable continuous dyeing of single 
threads rather than merely dyeing of packages of yarn in 
close assembly. There are very many reasons for this con- 
elusion, chief of which is the manner in which yarn is 
handled in mills that now have no yarn-dyed work. The 
field for such a machine as suggested would certainly be 
most opportune in those mills which are considering the 
changeover to yarn-dyed colored goods. , 

It would be interesting to have an expression of opin- 
ion from the management of such mills as to whether the 
cost of installation of equipment to cover the additional 
operations preparatory to skein and package dyeing have 
not been a serious factor in the deliberations attendant up- 
on such a contemplated change. 

It is a significant fact that one of the largest pro- 
ducers of colored goods in the South was one of the first 
to close its books to further taking of orders, this season, 
owing to having completely filled its productive capacity. 

2. White Goods and Mercerization. 

No single fact in the whole textile industry of today 
is of more growing importance than that a balance will 
soon be struck in the matter of price, consumer demand 
and the types of materials best suited for makeup into 
the various requirements of fabrics. The economic cer- 


standards of quality in these 

two factors of manufacturing 
has not been apparent to competing manufacturers in this 
field. The effort wasted on representation and advertising 
that the quality of one’s product is the equal or superior 
of one very close to it in grade is destructive tactics in 
the face of an outside competition that is determined upon 
the domination of the field both these allied manufacturers 
are aspiring to. 

The remedy lies in laying down accurate measured 
standards, with names attached to each grade, and then 
selling the goods under the corresponding branded equiva- 
lents in quality. There is no profit in misdirected optimism 
of the kind which puts its money-energy into advertising 
out of its rightful field rather than upon amplification of 
its facilities or raising its standard of production quality. 

Moreover, science has provided ample means for the 
registration and grading to fixed standards of inspection 
of the various degrees of these factors mentioned so that 
the course open is plain, as well as being good business. 

3. Mill Lighting. 

It will pay the management of any textile mill to keep 
in touch with the sources of reliable information on good 
lighting practice, this in view of the fact that advancement 
in this line is being made in such rapid strides by a num- 
ber of reliable organizations that in order to be able to dis- 
criminate between the claims of rival manufacturers of 
equipment requires one’s being thoroughly posted on best 
standard practice in both principle involved and design of 
the fixture. 

Proper lighting of work is a tremendous factor in the 
rate of production, lowering of accidents and raising the 
standard of quality of product. A great many specialized 
types of lighting equipment are now available for the 
various demands of the many departments of manufactur- 
ing, but even the mill having only one type of work should 
pay attention to seeing that that one type is lighted in the 
most efficient and economical way. 

Many benefits result from making the lighting system 

















right, not the least of which is economy of maintenance and 
replacement cost most consistent with the type of output 
accomplished from the various departments. 

Of course, very specialized problems require such care- 
ful treatment as to necessitate the services of an expert in 
such matters, but much helpful information for the solu- 
tion of everyday problems of buying, installation and main- 
tenance may be obtained from the bulletins issued from the 
following sources: 

The National Electric Lighting Association. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society. 

Service bulletins of the large electric supply companies 
(obtainable through the local power company). 

The American Safety Institute. 

Bulletins of large manufacturers of white paint, to- 
gether with many articles in the current trade journals. 

4. Auxiliary Machinery. 

Most of us have enjoyed the entertainment afforded by 
the slow-motion moving picture that has become a feature 
of a great many programs for the last year or more. The 
question is whether we have appreciated fully the possi- 
bilities in this sort of thing. 

How many times in the course of mill work questions 
of this kind have arisen: 

“What part of that machine is getting all the strain 
and wear of the load?” 

“T wonder if that part is ‘hitting’ evenly all around?” 

“Why doesn’t that belt on the third frame work as well 
as those on the first two?” 

“What makes that shuttle miss-fire and wabble in its 

path?” 
A thousand ways suggest themselves to find out, but every 
good machine man knows that running the operation at 
slow speed does not give a comparative basis of studying 
what happens at full speed. 

Now appears a device by means of which moving ma- 
chinery can be studied, at will, at all its speeds, and the 
device is simple, portable and practical. Is there a thor- 
ough-going mill man in the industry who can say he has 
never seen a need for such a thing? Ask the master- 
mechanie and boss fixer. 

What seems to be the most important function of this 
device is that it saves production time while the cause of 
troubles is being discovered because there need be no shut- 
down in work to discover it and often no take-down of the 
whole machine for this purpose, the trouble being located 
on the very part which, alone, has to be readjusted. 

Here is an aid to the mill man which needs little in- 
struction to put into use and may save much temper and 
considerable cost in the course of a very short time. Simply 
operated it can be carried about and used on any location 
where light sockets are found. 

It is also a most efficient means for the detection of 
faults in rapidly running yarn and cloth at any stage of 
the manufacturing operations. 

5. Raw Materials and Agriculture. 

We are all apt to get into the dangerous habit of think- 
ing solely in terms of money economics rather than com- 
modity economics. That might be all right if we were all 
great financiers. But sometimes, as the old mechanic said 
to the inventor of a perpetual motion machine, “It’s fine 
but it ain’t so!” What good are gold eagles to castaways 
on a desert island? 

The best indications of all the studies made on the sub- 
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ject point out that continuance in any line of manufacture 
from a raw staple is inseparably linked with a consistent 
policy for the development, protection and improvement 
of the supply of that material. The lessons derived from 
expensive research and even more dearly-bought experi- 
ence are hard to set aside. A more consistent policy of 
agricultural development must eventually be the salvation 
of the cotton industry. Just as no one man’s tax rate 
fails to affect his neighbor so overstressing the manufac- 
turing side of the cotton industry and trusting to market 
manipulations to control the problem of the price the manu- 
facturer must pay for his raw material are shown to be 
impotent means of meeting the condition which years of 
neglect of a sound policy for protection of the sources of 
supply of the basic material have brought about. 

Nor is the remedy to be found completely in a gov- 
ernment department acting in the function of controller of 
the problem. He would be an optimist indeed who ex- 
pected salvation from all his troubles through the activities 
of such departments as recent months have disclosed to 
have wandered so far from the essential idea of service. 
It is true that of all the departments of our government the 
Department of Agriculture is one that has always stood 
among the highest in ideals in this respect. But the idea 
is fundamentally wrong, leaving as it does, so much of an 
opening for political temptation and the other evils of 
bureaucracy. 

This is rather more properly a function of the activities 
of the manufacturers themselves and they should have a 
competent central plan and budget for its control. Every 
great corporation does this to insure its own continuity. A 
group industry but multiplies the details of the problems 
of a great corporation while its general problems of policy 
are the same. The cotton industry as a whole is the great- 
est corporation in America. 





At the Southern Textile Association meeting at Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C., on June 13th and 14th, an innovation will 
be the offering of golf and game prizes by the Association. 
In golf, a low individual medal score and a first and sec- 
ond individual handicap score will be given, as well as a 
cup for the lowest total state team score composed of four 
men from each state—men with handicaps below 16 not 
being allowed on these state teams. Another feature will 
be a prize for the man who makes the longest drive on the 
first time at No. 1 tee, and a prize for the man who never 
played golf who makes the longest drive. 

Game prizes will be given to the winner for a checker 
tournament, a set-back tournament and a bridge whist 
tournament. Thus there will be somebody for everyone— 
even as you and I. 

Technical speeches on subjects of pertinent interest will 
occupy the Friday morning session. Four- and six-roll 
drafting will be discussed by A. N. Sheldon, of Providence; 
sizing will be discussed by Dr. J. M. Widner, of Penick & 
Ford, Ltd.; and George W. Foster, of the Universal Wind- 
ing Company, will speak on winding warp and filling yarn 
for weaving processes. 

On Friday morning, Luther H. Hodges, of Spray, N. C., 
will talk on “Labor Turnover,” and the closing feature of 
the meeting will be an address by Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick, 
Episcopal bishop, on the relation of the church to industry. 
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Watt Tell and the Firecrackers 


The Tenth Modern Fable 
NOT BY AESOP. 


Weather like this naturally brings up fond recollections 
of winter time. Draughty windows and leaky shoes attain 
a pleasant dimness of perspective along with frost-bitten 
noses, snow drifts, chilblains, flues that wouldn’t draw and 
cold winds that whistled down collars and up pants legs. 
The furnace is no longer a coal gobbling glutton, but a good 
cool place to keep butter and eggs in, the water faucet by 
the kitchen is changed from a frozen anathema to a fine 
thing to stand under after a day’s work and the Christmas 
tree that bloomed a radiant burden of about two months’ 
salary— 

Where is that tree? -Out behind the wood shed probably. 
No, there it is with the branches lopped off, serving as a 
center prop to the clothes line. Sad and ignominious end. 
Something like a good many folks, that tree. Giant of the 
forest, you know. Selected for a position of trust faithfully 
fulfilled, a burden of honor nobly borne. Then—discarded, 
forgotten, a prop for dirty linen. Lot of room for a little 
moralizing there if we had time, but it sure was a noble 
tree when it was all lit up with colored candles and a great 
big firecracker tied “way up to the top where Nip couldn’t 
reach it. 

Nip is the son and heir. Present tense. Nip liked it, 
and so did Tuck. Tuck was a long legged, ubiquitous dog 
of doubtful lineage. Past tense for Tuck. The firecracker 


was a concession to a fast dying custom and was put up as 
high as possible in the hope that if seen it would be out of 
reach. Naturally they fastened to it first thing. Nip was 
holding it carefully behind him out of harm’s way when it 
took a mean advantage of him and connected with a lighted 
eandle behind his back. 

Perversity of inanimate things. 


Pfss-s-ss-s- 

Throw it down. Out of the way, dog. 
Throw it on the floor, Nip! That’s the boy. Hey, dog, 
leave that be. Don’t you pick it up! Hey, hi! Run every- 
body, Get away, mut. Don’t you follow me with that thing. 
Run like the dev— 

BLAM. 

Nip can’t hardly stand to think about it yet. For a 
long time he couldn’t sit and think about it at all. Tuck 
could hardly be blamed for picking it up and running after 
him with it. He had been trained that way and didn’t know 
any better. Fortunately Nip was traveling in high and the 
only thing that was damaged was the bosom of his pants. 
Gross loss, one dog, one pants bosom, one firecracker, one 
and one-half square inches of boy skin. Tare loss, most of 
the pants. Net loss, none. The firecracker was made for 
the purpose and could hardly be listed as a loss in fulfill- 
ing its destiny, the skin grew back, the pants were sewed 
up and the dog wasn’t any good anyway. 

The main objection to a firecracker is that it is no re- 
spector of persons. It is a lowbrow sort of thing, original- 
ly invented by the Chinese, with no sense of ‘politeness at 
all and only one idea and it’s the most persistent thing im- 
aginable once it gets started. It won’t argue; it won’t 
listen; it won’t wait for leave nor grace; it goes and busts 
regardless. And it’s a good thing to stay away from. 


Drop it Nip! 


Lets of folks like that firecracker, too. The tree is a 
thing of the past now. No use to waste breath moralizing 
about it. As a clothes pole it has attained a more service- 
able place in society than most of us get to. There let it 
stand, secure in its utility. But that fireeracker— 

Did you ever see folks with a firecracker disposition? 
Physically some of them, mentally most of them, a whole lot 
more of them both than is convenient or comfortable. They 
go along quietly enough without apparently any thought in 
their heads, any itch in their fingers, placid, passive, inert, 
without even the warning red wrapper on the outside which 
indicates the nature of the real firecracker, and then all of a 
sudden something connects with their fuse and off they go 
and the devil’s to pay. 

Something turns up to be said. Perhaps it would be 
better not to say it just then. Something turns up to be 
done. Maybe not right then, but after other things are 
done and all is ready. Something is to be decided. Most 
of the time the decision is not wanted just then, but whether 
it ds or not you’re going to get it. No matter what the 
effect is, language is going to fly, work is going to be shoved 
around, a decision is going to be made right now no matter 
how important or complicated. Whatever it is will be at- 
tended to now, right away, pronto, quick and immediately. 

You’d better duck. You’d better reach up for your sky 
piece and hit for the tall timber. If you happen to be one 
of these immovable objects, you’d better resign the position 
temporarily and abscond forthwith, because the irresistable 
force is on its way and is not to be denied. Lope, gallop, 
fly, run and slide, crow hop or dog trot. Get out of the 
way somehow, anyhow, and stay hid until the detonation 
ceases to detone and the reverberations have quit their skit- 
tering around the welkin, because the firecracker is agoing 
to bust and unless you want to join the general scatteration 
you had better not be there. Then after it is all over you 
can come back and pick up the pieces and try to put them 
back together, because more than likely something will be 
blown up that shouldn’t have been. 

Of course there always comes eventually a time when 
things must be said or done or decided and it is not to be 
denied that the prompt and accurate meeting of the emer- 
gency is the very apex of human endeavor. It is the high 
moment for the successful encounter of which we have been 
struggling upward through the muck of long ages of doubt, 
of wonderment and of fumbling mental conceptions; a mo- 
ment which we can now meet sometimes with certainty and 
precision, but which we still more often blunder through 
blindly with occasional good luck and frequent failure. Not 
that we all think that way about it. Most of us think we 
are as accurate as a split second watch and as forceful 
as a steam hammer and go right ahead acting just as if we 
really were. The trouble with us is that we all want to 
think that we are better than we really are. That’s a mighty 
good thing, too, and very often makes a man better than he 
is. It is a great gift to be able to do things promptly and 
right, to use the proper judgment on all occasions, and 
here’s to all of us who take a whack at it as often as pos- 
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sible, but it is something that none of us have yet. Not all 
of the time, anyway. 

When the time comes to make a decision quickly, to 
act or speak without previous forethought or calculation, 
when it is not the best course, but the only one immediately 
available, the method to pursue is the one used by the old 
man in selecting a wife, who shut his eyes, jumped and 
grabbed. As a noteworthy commentary on this line of pro- 
cedure it is worth recording the old man’s subsequent state- 
ment to the effect that whereas he was perfectly correct in 
shutting his eyes and jumping, when he grabbed was where 
he played Hell. Ordinarily a slow and cautious decision 
made after a proper weighing of circumstances, a carefully 
planned course of action, a prudent method of speech meets 
with the derision of the hair trigger lads, the firecracker 
folks who go so fast that they often meet themselves com- 
ing back, but it is the safest way and in the end produces 
the best results. 


These boys with the bustling brains will fill you full of 
dope about old man Opportunity being hard to catch and 
the necessity of being on your toes all the time to get him 
as he skips by. They will tell you that he travels in a hurry 
with a long lock of hair in front so the wide awake folks 
ean grab him as he comes, and no hair on the back of his 
head so the slow ones can’t get him after he is past, and 
you will notice that most all of them have their hair cut 
that way in the hope that somebody who doesn’t know any 
better will make a mistake in their favor. If old man Op- 
portunity ever wore a warlock hanging down over his eyes 
to spoil his sight and blundered around in search of hap- 
hazard partners he has changed his ways since all the fire- 
crackers tried to look like him. He squats now in the rubble 
of good hard work as still as a little partridge in the grass 
and as hard to find. You will never see him accidentally, 
but you can find him by patient search and when you get 
him you will find that he has no hair nor any other hand 
hold, and if you want to keep him you had better wrap 
all around him, sink tooth and nail into him and sit right 
on him to the full extent of your heft. Otherwise you will 
soon be running around wondering where your little play- 
mate has gone. Folks who grab things in a hurry as they 
come by will often find that instead of catching old man 
Opportunity they are tangled up with a blind young lady 
with a very doubtful reputation by the name of Chance. 

All of which brings us to the manufacture of cotton in 
general and in particular, to the morning when the world 
seemed to regard old man Watt Tell, the superintendent of 
the Whatsname Mill with the impudent and triumphant 
expression peculiar to a tangled bobbin of roving that some- 
body has failed to get up straight and flung in a corner to 
get rid of. He is as good a mill man as ever had a ship- 
ment of cloth come back on him, but things didn’t look 
just right that morning and got worse right away when he 
was sitting at his desk after starting time and saw the 
boss dyer galloping down to the front gate as fast as his 
long limber legs would take him. He has the loyalty of 
his men, principally because he knows how to talk and 
how to keep his mouth shut and when, but something in the 
sight of the dyer trying to argue the watchman into letting 
him through the gate lit a firecracker in his mind, and be- 
fore he could stamp it out, it exploded. 

“Hil” he whopped, right out in front of everybody, 
“What do you mean, you siab sided simp, by coming down 
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here a half hour late? Didn’t you hear the starting bell, 
huh? Whaddy you think we ring it for, to wake you up 
with, huh? Can’t you get your ears washed and your hair 
combed and be here on time like everybody else when the 
racket begins? What’s the matter, you been up all night? 
I got a good mind to tell the watchman not to let you in 
at all.” 

The watchman laughed and two or three doffers stand- 
ing near blushed. A belated spinner stopped up her ears 
and coughed her tooth brush over the fence. The dyer took 
the watchman by the neck and threw him into his little 
house and came into the office and banged the door. “Yes,” 
he said, “I’ve been up all night. The yarn dryer broke 
down just as I was crawling into bed and they came after 
me. I got it going a little before starting time and ran 
out to get a bite of breakfast. If all the appreciation I’m 
going to get for a hard night’s work and no sleep is a bawl- 
ing out before everybody, you can take these keys and my 
little job and go to—”’ 

But the boss was gone. As he flitted through the back 
door out into the yard he muttered “Firecracker” in an 
accusatory tone and deftly served himself a double kick. 
“Time’s a great healer,” he thought. “Maybe he will get 
over it if I stay away from him. [I'll have to gather up 
the pieces and patch him together again after a while, but 
T’ll leave him alone today and let nature take its course.” 

“Sir?” said the master mechanic. 

“Firecracker,” said Mr. Tell. “What’s all those poles 
on that truck for?” 

“That’s to hold up the pneumatie tube we are going to 
blow the cotton from the opening room to the picker room 
with. Can’t put ’em up yet because I can’t line ’em up 
until I get the new opener in position.” 

“Piffle! Line them up now and go to work digging 
your holes. Here, I’ll sight for you. More time lost around 
this place on foolish exeuses than Pat spent in the army. 
Dig them right along here and get busy.” 

In the card room the overseer complained that he was 
out of chalk to mark his roving with. “Phone down to the 
hardware store,” said the super, “and tell them to send up 
a dozen boxes of each color. They have just gotten the 
agency for some chalk and I promised to buy from them.” 

“Don’t you think we ought to try a little bit first?’ 
asked the carder. “You know that chalk may be tvo hard 
for us to mark the roving with.” 

“No!” snapped the boss, “you go and do what I tell you. 
I know that it is all right, because they said so,’’ and he 
followed the retreating form of the carder with a few gen- 
eral remarks about folks that were too cautious to pull up 
their pants for fear they would get their ears in the pock- 
ets. In the spinning room he found a line of frames stop- 
ped and another fuse got lit. He jerked the belts on all of 
them before he found out they were changing travelers. The 
spinner passed a few complimentary remarks about how 
long it would take him to get the ends all up again, grabbed 
his hat and departed officeward. 

“Firecracker,” said the old man. “A whole pack of 
them.” He peeped through a window of the dye house, 
and seeing the dyer at work, sneaked around the back side 
and slipped into the weave room. As he went through the 
door he tore his pants on a box of filling standing in the 
way. 

“Sir?” asked the weaver. 
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“Firecrackers,” he shouted. “Shut up. Don’t speak to 
What’s all that black filling?” 

“That’s a little that got mixed. I’ve been afraid to 

put it in the solid patterns for fear it would shade the 

cleth. I’m holding it for some checks, so if it’s different 

shades it won’t show.” 

“Go on and put it in,” roared Watt. “As hard up as 
we are for good filling you ought to know better than to 
let it sit around.” 

“But—” 

“T’ll but you in a minute. Don’t you open your head. 
I’m going in the cloth room and see if I ain’t got at least 
one man around here with a little sense.” 


me, 


In the cloth room a young man with a vacuous grin 
beat a spirited tatoo with a couple of bobbins on a packing 
ease and drummed an accompaniment with his heels. 
Pfs-ss-s- “Here,” said the boss, “how much do you make?” 

“Twelve dollars a week,” said the boy. 

“Here’s your twelve dollars. Now get out. 
worth it, but I’m going to give it to you to get rid of you. 
Hi!” as the cloth room overseer came in sight, “how long 
has this hunk of nothing been working around here, and 
what did you hire him for?” 

“He doesn’t work here at all,” said the overseer. “He 
brought me a message from the other mill and was waiting 
for me to give him some information for the folks over 
there.” 

The boss staggered back out into the yard and the master 
mechanic caught sight of him. “I’ve got the opener down 
now,” he shouted, “and all the holes are dug wrong. I'll 
have to dig a new set.” 

“Firecrackers,” bleated the old man, and bumped into 
the card room overseer who had his arms full of chalk boxes 
and who managed to spill most of them on his head as they 
eame together. “Now look what you’ve done,” he com- 
plained. “It’s bad enough to get stuck with a lot of chalk 
hard as bricks without having ’em all broke up so we 
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can’t take ’em back. Now what are you going to do with 
’em?” Then the weaver came out to say that the mixed 
filling was streaking the cloth and could keep it up so far 
as he was concerned, and the three of them hooked arms and 
went to the office with the cloth room boss trailing after 
them. 

Mr. Tell sat down and wept until the office boy came 
out to say that the president wanted him out in the office. 
“T ain’t agoing,” he moaned. “I just ain’t agoing. All them 
overseers went out there and told a lot of things on me to 
get me fired.” But he went. When he reached the office 
of the president, all the overseers stood up and the president 
said: “Mr. Tell, do you know what day this is?” 

“No,” said Watt, “but I know you're trying to make it 
the Fourth of July. If you think I’m going to stay here 
and be the fireworks, you’re wrong. I’m quit right now,’ 
and he slammed the door and ran all the way home. 

“Hum,” said the president taking a handsome watch out 
of his pocket and polishing it on his pants leg. “Too bad. 
This is the anniversary of Mr. Watt’s coming to work for 
us twenty years ago, and I asked all of you to be here so 
we could give him this watch as an appreciation of his long 
service, but something seems to be wrong with him this 
morning.” 

“Been acting sort of nutty,” said the master mechanic. 
“Been talking about firecrackers. Maybe he’s a little off 
center. I'll go find him.” 

“Never mind,” said the president, giving the watch a 
final rub. “Too bad he jumped at such a foolish conclusion 
without waiting to hear what I had to say.” He put the 
watch back in his pocket. “I need a watch myself,” he 
added, “let the matter stand as it is.” 

Oh, yes, he got over it, and is back on the job, but it 
took a sight of mustard plasters and such. If you talk to 
him enough he will be sure to warn you that they don’t tie 
firecrackers to Christmas trees any more, and that if you 
expect a good place on anybody’s tree you’d better not be 


one. And some folks wonder some times what he means. 


New England Mill Men Meet at Boston 


The spring meeting of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, on Wednesday, April 30, and Thursday, May 1, 
and the arrangement of its program further demonstrated 
the effective manner in which the organization is now 


operating. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the fore part of the first ses- 
sion consisted of business routine including the submission 
of reports, ete., and President Robert Amory, who presided, 
delivered one of his characteristically thoughtful addresses. 
The keynote of his statements was to suggest that the New 
England manufacturers adopt a slogan of “New England 
Made” for their goods. “In our present difficultiés here 
in New England,” he said, “why not take a leaf out of the 
importer’s book? We recognize that the ‘imported’ has 
selling value. It sounds exclusive, and in the past, at 
least, it sounded like quality. New England goods also have 
had a reputation for quality. Why not use this method of 
the importers and capitalize ‘New England Made’. New 
England is preeminently the preducer of branded cotton 
cloth and it would be fairly simple to couple the words 
‘New England Made’ with these well known brands. It 


would involve a closer control of our merchandising and 
more advertising. A considerable extension of work along 
the lines of the association’s traveling exhibit would be 
comparatively inexpensive and should pay many times over 
in the additional demand for our products.” 

The latter part of the Wednesday afternoon session 
constituted a consideration of the subject “Cotton—and the 
Making of Industrial New England.” The Chairman was 
J. A, Sweetser, and the first paper was presented by Sec- 
retary Harry C. Meserve, of the association, who discussed 
the founding and growth of industrial New England, in a 
historical vein. Magnus W. Alexander, of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, discussed the cotton industry 
as part of the national economy. Following the prepared 
papers, J. W. Sanger, United States trade commissioner to- 
Australia, spoke on trade relations between this country 
and Australia in cotton goods and other commodities. The 
discussion of this general subject was continued at the 
Thursday morning session, under the leadership of Russell 
B. Lowe, when 8. H. Thompson presented a paper on “The 
Community and the Industry,” and Gerritt Fort, vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston & Maine Railroad, presented the rela- 
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tion of the industry and the railroads. 

The traditional banquet was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, the speakers being President Amory and Samuel M. 
Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

On Thursday morning, the technical session was con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of James E. Coburn, agent 
of the Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Maine, and under the 
auspices of the Association’s technical committee, of which 
Russell B. Fisher, assistant secretary, has charge. The 
prepared papers included a description by Professor 
George B. Haven of recent research work conducted at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with which he is con- 
nected. 

In discussing moisture survey, Professor Haven de- 





President Robert Amory. 


scribed the Institute’s method: “After subtracting the tare 
weight of the container, the moist cotton is carefully trans- 
ferred to the basket of a textile oven and, after drying three 
or four hours at a temperature of 220 to 230 degrees Fah- 
renheit, the bone-dry weight is determined. Subtracting 
this from the moist weight will, of course, give the amount 
of water present. The term ‘regain’ has been officially de- 
fined as the percentage which this water indicates relative 
to the bone-dry weight. The term ‘moisture content’ is 
used to indicate the percentage of moisture in terms of 
the actual or natural condition. It is evident that the latter 
percentage varies with the chance conditions at the time 
of the test, while regain is based on a constant value, 
namely, that of the dry product. In many processes, due 
to the manipulation of the fiber, the moisture which may 
have existed in the bale or may have been artificially added 
in the form of an emulsion, is rapidly dissipated. Fre- 
quently, therefore, yarns and finished fabrics are nowhere 
nearly in their supposed condition regarding moisture. 
“The necessity of conditioning fabrics and yarns prior 
to tests for strength is no longer doubted,” said Professor 
Haven, and this brings questions of how long it is neces- 
sary to hang fabric specimens or yarn skeins in standard 
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atmospheric conditions before they will arrive at a sub- 
stantial equilibrium. Professor Haven said their tests had 
shown that in light fabrics almost all the regained moisture 
is collected in the first 20 minutes or half hour of exposure 
and that one hour is a sufficient interval for any average 
fabric to attain its final weight—tire fabrics and heavy 
belting ducks, however, requiring much longer intervals of 
time to come to a balance. 

The openness or closeness, or relative porosity of tex- 
ture, is important in mechanical fabrics, the speaker point- 
ed out, stating that a good sail duck should be strong, light 
in weight and as impervious to air as possible, while a felt 
or filter cloth, on the other hand, should have for its pur- 
pose a definite amount of porosity. Experiments on the 
ducks had not been carried out to completion, he said, but 
tests had shown that for heavy felts, air and water porosity 
were in very direct proportion. 

Professor Haven next described the Bureau of Stand- 
ards method of arriving at crimp in fabric. The original 
method applied more particularly to the heavier fabrics, 
while Professor Haven said they have modified the appa- 
ratus so that crimp in the fillings of shirtings, crepes, ete., 
using yarn as fine as 60s can be determined. 

The speaker next discussed the development of a con- 
stant load-rate textile testing machine, and described a new 
type of testing machine as perfected by Henry L. Scott. 
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Professor Haven concluded with a discussion of abra- 
sion and flexure in fabrics. “Numerous queries come to 
the Institute as to the relative durability of fabrics,” he 
said. “This difficult problem has been studied from many 
angles and the solution of it is not yet by any means com- 
plete. A new machine has been recently constructed in the 
textile laboratory in which a combination of abrasion and 
flexure may be applied to a fabric specimen. It consists 
of a hard steel blade 3/16 inch thick, the upper edge of 
which is rounded to as perfect a semi-circle as possible. The 
specimen of the fabric to be tested is folded over this 
rounded blade 180 degrees. The blade is given a vertical 
oscillation of six inches whereby it rubs the surface of the 
fabrie and with each abrasion folds the fabrie through 180 
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degrees. The fabric is in the form of an unraveled strip 
specimen and is given a tension equal to its weight in 
ounces per square yard. After abrasion and folding to 
the number of some thousand times the specimen raveled to 
one inch in width, is tested for tensile strength. The re- 
duced tensile strength compared to its original value is a 
measure of the resistance of the fabric to abrasion and 
flexure.” 

Chairman Coburn asked for discussion of the subjects 
brought out by Professor Haven. Kenneth B. Cook, of the 
U. S. Rubber Company, of Newark, raised the point “as to 
whether one hour is sufficient time for the average fabric 
or yarn to regain its full amount of moisture when exposed 
to standard atmospheric conditions of 65 per cent relative 
humidity and 70 degrees F. temperature. No doubt some 
of the more openly constructed fabrics will regain in this 
time, especially under carefully regulated laboratory con- 
ditioning rooms, but it would seem much safer to recom- 
mend a longer period of time when testing is to be com- 
mercially carried out on a large variety of fabrics where 
fiber, twist, construction, ete., vary.” Mr. Cook pointed 
out that the American Society of Testing Materials had last 
year raised from two to three hours the length of time rec- 
ommended for conditioning skeins of yarns for testing. 

Referring to regain, Mr. Cook felt some standard should 
be settled once and for all. In connection with the impor- 
tance of a “square” construction for all fabrics which are 
subjected to a bursting strain, such as tires, hose, dia- 
phragms, ete., Mr. Cook said this could not be too strongly 
emphasized. “An extensive test carried out in our Newark 
laboratory some time ago,” he said, “on fabrics woven from 
the same warp, but which had ‘off squares’ varying all the 
way from 2.6 per cent to 22.2 per cent, showed that for 
each decrease of one per cent in the off square of the fab- 
ric, the bursting strength was increased approximately 
three per cent. ‘Off-square’ is defined as the percentage 
of warp crimp minus the percentage of filling crimp. In 
the measurement of crimp it is pretty generally agreed 
that a tension weight of 75 grams is sufficient to straighten, 
but not to stretch, a 11/23s ply yarn. On the basis of 
this, the following formula has been worked out, which is 
applicable to all sizes of threads: 

156 (Constant) 


Tension weight in grams equals 


Equivalent single sizes. 
This formula is being used by many, not only in the meas- 
urement of crimp, but also as a proper tension to be placed 


on threads for twist test.” 
In connection with abrasion and flexure, Mr. Cook said 


that “we have found there is a great difference in various 


fibers as regards their ability to withstand flexure. The 
type of weave, texture, twist, ete., all influence the so-called 
‘weaving qualities’. Results have shown that rubberized 
cord fabries which are woven with about 2% picks to the 
inch withstand abrasion and flerure better than square 
woven fabrics, which have about 23 threads to the inch, 
both warp and filling, and that web cord fabrics made 
without any filling threads but solutioned with latex, with- 
stand flexure better than woven cord fabric.” 

James McDowell, cotton expert of the Sharp Mfg. Com- 
pany, briefly discussed the subjeet, declaring that much 
more than was often realized depended upon the quality of 
the cotton staple going into the goods. 
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The second paper presented at the technical session was 
on the subject: 

Fluidity or Viscosity and Sizing Values in Starches, 
by W. A. Nivling, who said in part: 

Not long since, at a convention of textile men, when the 
subject of viscosity and fluidity of starches was brought up, 
the chairman found that while many of the men present 
had been buying starch according to fluidity and viscosity 
test, they really did not know what these tests stood for. 
Someone asked the question as to “Why several labora- 
tory tests on samples of starch were not concordant; why 
one laboratory reported 60 fluidity, another 70, and another 
50 on the same sample of starch.” The intimate relation 
of fluidity to good sizing makes the question timely, and an 
understanding of it vitally important. This is particularly 
so in view of new and valuable discoveries in methods of 
modifying starches during their manufacture. 

It is only of the physical properties of solutions of the 
natural or unmodified starches, as related to testing for 
fluidity and as related to their use in sizing, that so brief 
an article as the following may treat. 

As the terms “fluidity and viscosity” are used somewhat 
interchangeably to denote one of the service qualities of 
starch, a brief explanation of these terms and of methods 
used for measuring them should be of interest to the textile 
manufacturer. The description which follows is offered for 
the purpose of clearing up and answering some questions 
that the textile manufacturer brings up in discussing his 
sizing problems, either within his own organization or at 
conventions with others having similar inteersts. 

Fluidity expresses rate of flow. As applied to starch 
solutions used for sizing or finishing, the term fluidity is 
used as an index or measure of the readiness or freeness 
with which the so-called starch solution will flow through 
the pipe to the machine where used. It determines also 
whether the starch solution will penetrate into the recesses 
or be merely pasted on the surface. Fluidity is one measure 
of service quality. 

Viscosity denotes the adhesive quality. A solution that 
is not viscous, is not adhesive. Viscosity may be defined 
as the reluctance to flow, or the resistance that one particle 
of liquid meets in flowing past its neighboring particle. It 
is the clinging property of a liquid, and determines the 
amount of sizing that will adhere, for it must be understood 
that a solution may be very concentrated and freely fluid, 
and yet in the sizing operation will not adhere to yarn in 
satisfactory amount, unless it is viscous. Viscosity is meas- 
ured as relative mobility but is more accurately defined 
as stickiness or gumminess in contra distinction to mere 
thickness. 

Viscosity and fluidity measurement are relative and are 
compared with the viscosity or fluidity of water. The rate 
of flow (fluidity) or the adhesive quality (viscosity) is 
generally measured by one or the other of two types of vis- 
cometers. 

In one type of viscometer, a comparison is made of the 
time required for a specified volume of liquid to flow 
through a tube of small diameter, and the time required is 
compared with the time required for an equal volume of 
water of the same temperature to flow through the same in- 
strument. These may be designated as flow type. visco- 


meters. 
(Continued on page 863.) 
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The Executive and the Power Plant 


Some Thoughts on the Need for Closer Cooperation Between the Chief Executive and 
the Chief Engineer 
3Y HENRY PUTNAM STILES. 


Assuming that the power plant equipment is adapted 
to meet the requirements if properly operated and cared 
for, the personnel of the plant becomes of first importance 
in obtaining cheap and reliable power, light and heat. It 
is, perhaps, needless to cite instances where good economic 
results are obtained with equipment much of which prac- 
tically is obsolete when compared to the latest designs; and 
on the other hand, instances where the results are decidedly 
below par with the latest design of equipment. The dif- 
ference in such cases is found to be due to the personnel, 
and to cooperation, and lack of. cooperation, respectively, 
between the executive and the manager of the power de- 
partment. 

That greater importance now attaches to the personnel 
of manufacturing establishments than was throught possible 
even a few years ago is evidenced by the textile industry, 
as an example. Probably in no other line of manufacture 
is more attention given the personnel and the important 
influence it has on the cost of production and profits. The 
splendid mill villages, highly sanitary, attractive in ap- 
pearance and affording the operatives and their children 
the advantages of cities along the lines of education, home- 
making, healthful recreation and culture, offer mute testi- 
mony to the fact that the most successful establishments 
recognize the personnel as one of the chief factors of their 
success. Since this is true of the establishment as a whole 
it is true of the several departments of which number the 
power department is by no means of least importance. 

All manufacturers know that the cost of power has an 
important and direct influence on the cost of production. 
In nearly every line of manufacture the executive, irrespec- 
tive of specific title, is familiar with the details in one or 
more departments. His personal knowledge of the work 
enables him to keep a mental, if not tabular, check on the 
efficiency of such departments, and it often happens that 
these are the most efficient departments in the establish- 
ment. It requires an intimate knowledge of details to ren- 
der any department efficient and to keep it up to the high- 
est level of productiveness. The power department is no 
exception to the rule. And to keep an effective check on 
the production and cost of the power deparment requires 
the same thorough knowledge of details and costs as is 
required of all other departments. 

The most successful executives are not, nor can they 
be, burdened with details. Such men are principally con- 
cerned with the success, from a business point of view, of 
the establishment as a whole. Their time and energies are 
properly spent in planning future activities and seeing 
that present conditions as a whole work toward the realiza- 
tion of such plans. Andrew Carnegie may be cited as an 
example of a highly efficient executive. He was one of 
the greatest steel manufacturers in the world. Yet Car- 
negie knew but little of the details involved in the variety 
ef products of the great Homestead mills. Mr. Carnegie 
employed men who possessed the knowledge that he (Car- 
negie) did not possess. Mr. Carnegie planned, and the 
brains and muscle he bought were used to execute those 
plans. 





The executive of a cotton mill, for instance, rarely is an 
engineer. Nor is it necessary that he should be. Few men 
can make important plans and execute minor details at one 
and the same time. But the executive must know at all 
times what the effective condition of the whole establish- 
ment is, since the present serves as the basis of future 
activity and development. This principle logically applies 
to the power department, and since this department repre- 
sents a complete manufactory in itself, using raw material 
and delivering a finished product, it should be put on a 
strictly business basis with a chief engineer as manager. 
It is the duty of a department manager to deal with de- 
tails, and by so doing to get the best results that are ob- 
tainable from what he has. 

Every true executive knows from personal experience 
that responsibility serves to bring out the best that is in a 
man. Relieving a person of responsibility serves to stifle 
initiative and diminish his interest in any undertaking 
large or small. For this reason the executive who persists 
in trying to manage his power department not only bur 
dens and handicaps himself with a host of unimportant, 
time-absorbing matters, but he renders the chief engineer 
merely a watch-dog of details. There can be no real 
initiative in the fellow who plays second fiddle. So long 
as there are no specific complaints results are considered 
to be satisfactory. No man ean rightfully be held re- 
sponsible for anything in which he has no vested authority. 

As the efficiency of any department depends on an in- 
timate knowledge of all details, as well as the results that 
should be obtained, the chief engineer should be given a 
freer hand than is often done. He should have complete 
charge of his department and be held responsible for re- 
sults. And if he is held responsible for the cost and re- 
liability of power he must be invested with sufficient 
authority to enable him to execute his plans, in other 
words, direct all the activities of his department. Where- 
ever a competent engineer is selected, the constant, intelli- 
gent attention to operative methods and details produces 
results that cannot be expected where an executive with 
limited knowledge of engineering matters devotes a part 
of his time to a general supervision of power plant activ- 
ities. In such instances the responsibility for the power 
department falls on the executive, not on the engineer. 

As previously: alluded to, the suecess of the establish. 
ment as a whole rests with the executive. It is his duty '» 
investigate systems and methods of manufacture, method : 
of dealing with and developing the personnel, obtaining 
raw material and marketing finished products. Systems 
of generating and distributing power come under this head 
as one of the factors influencing the establishment as a 
whole. It is the duty of the manager of the power depart- 
ment to generate and deliver power at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with the system of power production that 
is furnished him. For instance, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect as low a cost with obsolete boilers, engines and auxil- 
iaries as might readily be obtained with the latest design of 
turbine, high vacuum condenser and electric transmission. 
It is for the executive to say whether tubular boilers and 
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engines are to be replaced by high pressure water-tube 
boilers and turbines; and it is the duty of the engineer to 
so run the machinery thus provided as to obtain the high- 
est possible economy and reliability. It requires initiative, 
and judgment born of experience, to do this. An engineer 
cannot do what is expected of him unless he is free to ex- 
ercise his judgment and authority, thus enabling him to 
put into practice such methods as experience has shown 
to be best. 


It may readily be understood from the foregoing that 
cooperation between an executive and the chief engineer 
is highly essential in obtaining the lowest cost of power. 
On the one hand is a general knowledge of what the pow- 
er field affords and the costs that may be expected under 
various known conditions. On the other hand is an in- 
timate and accurate knowledge of what the present plant 
or system is doing, how it does it and what it may do. 
Having this information in hand it is not difficult to decide 
on the advisability of changing the system of power pro- 
duction or distribution. But such an intimate and correct 
knowledge of power plant operation cannot be obtained 
by means of grand totals furnished by the accounting de- 
partment. Genera] averages covering long periods of time 
are useless for analyzing power plant performance. With- 
out constant analysis it is almost impossible to make a 
respectable showing in the matter of economy and cheap 
power. For this reason an executive who does not insist 
on having detail reports of his power department is at a 
great disadvantage when any change is suggested or in 
prospect because it is then a case of comparing-the accu- 
rate data prepared by outside interests with mere guess- 
work regarding his own plant. And, of course, an engineer 
who cannot provide the necessary daily data to permit an 
aceurate check to be obtained at any and all times, is not 
the kind of engineer who, as a rule, will get the best results 
out of the machinery he has. 


On the other hand, if a capable engineer is employed, 
lack of cooperation on the part of the executive simply 
results in’paying a good salary to an engineer to tell the 
executive something he doesn’t want to hear. That, of 
course, shows very bad judgment. If an engineer be given 
a free hand and produces proper results, his reeommenda- 
tions will be trustworthy, at least insofar as the plant he 
manages is concerned. Safe judgment pertaining to the 
requirements of any plant depends on having accurate 
knowledge of the details of its operation as brought forth 
‘by daily performance. This knowledge should be the proper- 
ty of both the engineer and the executive, the latter obtain- 
ing it as a means of proper records from which suitable r2- 
ports are made either daily or weekly depending on the 
size and importance of the plant. Power plant data to be 
most serviceable must be reduced to terms that are equally 
intelligible to the executive and the engineer. This is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to permit the discussion of re- 
sults on common ground. 

The chief engineer or power department manager deals 
directly with pounds of coal and of steam heat units and 
‘kilowatt hours or horsepower hours. These quantities must 
be expressed ir terms of the business department, viz., 
their value in money. The gain or loss found in the power 
department, when thus expressed, should serve as the ex- 
-ecutive’s check on the efficiency of power plant perform- 
ance, and such information must be used when determining 
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the efficiency of the establishment as a whole as well as the 
actual cost of production. As the efficiency of all pro- 
ductive departments is determined on the basis of cost 
per unit of ontput, the efficiency of the power plant must 
be reckoned on the same basis. Furthermore, the same 
general procedure adopted for determining basic costs for 
manufacturing departments should include unit costs for 
power, heat and light. Cost limits are determined by com- 
parison with other establishments of like size and kind. 
Such comparisons necessarily are made by the executive. 
When unfavorable, an investigation is made to find the 
cause, and a remedy applied if possible. It is only by 
comparison that proper working standards can be adopted 
and maintained. When comparing power costs under sim- 
ilar conditions, if the result is unfavorable it should be 
discussed by the executive and the engineer. The former 
indicates what is lacking and about to what extent. The 
latter investigates methods and details with a view to low- 
ering the cost. However, in any well-managed plant it is 
not likely that improvement will be made without certain 
changes and some expense. It then becomes a matter of 
judgment as to what changes will be most effective and 
what the cost will be. It is but natural to conclude that 
the man who has an accurate knowledge of present per- 
formance and present costs will be best fitted to indicate 
the changes that should be made. That man is the chief 
engineer, whether or not he is known by that particular 
title. When an executive fears to trust his chief engineer 
in such matters it may be accepted as a reliable indica- 
tion that the relation between executive and engineer has 
not been favorable to getting the best results, viz., to ob- 
taining the lowest operating cost. 


Nothing serves to stimulate a person to put forth his 
best efforts more than does an expression of confidence. 
This is applicable to all kinds of work and to all positions, 
high or low. When an engineer has done good work, his 
suggestions should be accepted at face value and put into 
practice wherever practicable. Nothing destroys initiative 
and genuine interest in one’s work more than the intro- 
duction of opinions and the adoption of suggestions of 
outsiders, especially of disinterested parties. Such tactics 
will demoralize the personnel of any department. 

The term executive implies the general supervision of 
important matters. The carrying of details naturally hand- 
icaps one in the discharge of important duties. Our best 
executives are those who relieve themselves of minor cares 
by employing specialists to care for the details and mak- 
ing those specialists responsible for results. Our best chief 
engineers assign minor details to those capable of caring 
for them, making each person responsible for that part 
of the work assigned to him. The most advantageous re- 
lation between executive and chief engineer represents a 
judicious division of responsibility between them, so that 
each will be best fitted to serve the interests of the estab- 
lishment as a whole. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., has an- 
nounced the production of a new product by the name of 
Newport Steel Blue LGN, which, it is stated, has good 
fastness to washing and fair fastness to light and weather. 
It is designed as a useful color for steel blue shades on 
union material of cotton or wool, also useful for mode 
shades on pure and artificial silks. 
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Meet the Texas crowd! 
They’re a fine bunch of fellows, and good mill men, too. 
A reading of the report of their discussion on mill sub- 
jects, contained in this story, will demonstrate that. 

The Texas Textile Association, at its annual convention 
held at Waxahachie, Texas, on Friday and Saturday, May 
9th and 10th, brought together representatives of every 
mill in the state except one or two. It was altogether a 
profitable and enjoyable occasion. 

This reporter’s attendance at the meeting comprised 
his first trip to Texas, and the industry there, speaking 
from a textile standpoint, had always seemed as something 
far removed from his accustomed haunts among the red 
clay of Georgia and the Piedmont plateau of the Caro- 
linas. But his disillusion was as complete as it was satis- 
fying and sudden. 

Texas has founded the nucleus for her expected textile 
manufacturing development upon a substantial basis. A 
vital pillar in the supporting structure will be the conven- 
tions of her operating executives, which are already em- 
phasizing the practical discussion idea. Texas readily ac- 
cepted the creation of her sister organization, and is util- 
izing it to profitable advantage. 

But that’s digressing—even if upon a good thought. 
This is a report of the Waxahachie meeting, not an edi- 
torial, nor even a volume of memoirs. To continue— 

The delegates began arriving in Waxahachie around 
noon, and before dinner, inspected the plant of the Waxa- 
hachie Cotton Mills, whose superintendent, W. H. Gibson, 
with an efficient corps of assistants, did everything to make 
the stay of the visitors enjoyable. 

At 6:30 o’clock—and promptly, by the way—the men 
were served a splendid meal in one of the rooms of the 
mill, from which the machinery had been removed. Orig- 
inal plans were for having the dinner at the city park, but 
chilly weather prevented this, and so the space at the mill 
was utilized. The meal was prepared and served by the 
ladies of the Home Economies Club of the Waxahachie 
Cotton Mills. President C. S. Tatum, superintendent of 
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the Bonham Division of the Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, Bonham, Texas, was toastmaster. Mayor Johnson, 
of Waxahachie happily welcomed the vistors, in whose be- 
half W. S. Morton, superintendent of the Dallas Cotton 
Mills, responded graciously in a talk much appreciated 
by the men. 

After the dinner at the mill, the men repaired to the 
Rotary room cf the Rogers Hotel, where the first discus- 
sion session of the convention was conducted. Preliminary 
to the round table discussion, President Tatum called upon 
Robert W. Philip, associate editor of Corron, who spoke 
on “The Development of Practical Discussion in, and Its 
Value to, the Textile Industry.” 

Advantages of Having Free Discussion. 

“We were in a meeting in Atlanta some eight months 
ago,” said Mr. Philip, “and the superintendent of one of 
the South’s largest and best known mills was speaking. ‘At 
our mill,’ he said, ‘we have for years made our size and 
cooked it under pressure. For a number of years our 
agent would not permit us to let anybody know about it— 
starch men and size men and everybody else were never 
permitted to see that operation. After a while, we dis- 
covered that we didn’t have such a secret as we thought we 
had, and just as soon as we became willing to allow men 
from other mills to see how we did it, they would tell us 
how they did it. The result is that we have now changed 
our system and materials so that we have a saving of about 
80 cents per hundred pounds of starech—which in our 
case amounts to quite a bit of money.’ 

“This man, without knowing it perhaps, illustrated pre- 
cisely the purpose of the discussion meetings of mill men,” 
He then outlined the development 


continued Mr. Philip. 
of the discussion meeting plan among the mills of the 
Southeast, saying in part: 

“Some of you men are familiar with the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, and have attended some of its meetings. 
The Association has been in existence for quite a number 
of years, holding its regular semi-annual meetings. Un- 
fortunately—and this is said without reflection upon any- 
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one with the real interest of the Association at heart—the 
meetings seemed to experience a sort of degeneration. I 
use that word relatively, for it is an axiom that unless a 
man, an organization, or anything else human, does not 
progress in the sense of the word as we use it, it cannot 
stand still, but goes backward—and the Association meet- 
ings seemed to become pretty much of the same thing each 
time; with the perfectly natural result that the fundamental 
purposes were subordinated for the time while the lighter 
side of the mingling together was emphasized. 

“That is not said to present a dismal picture of absolute 
failure. The meetings were splendid, for they provided 
that feature which should never be lost sight of: the-op- 
portunity of ‘mixing’ and rubbing shoulders among both 
the mill men and machinery and supply representatives. 
But something seemed to be lacking. 

“Some five or six years ago, an earnest effort was made 
by those in charge of the Association—ambitious men they 
were—to ascertain just what this ‘something’ was, and to 


supply it. As a result of their discussions, it was deter- 


Dan H. Poole, superintendent, Sherman Manu- 

facturing Co., Sherman, Texas, re-elected Sec- 

retary-Treasurer. 
mined that the textile industry of the South seemed lack- 
ing in definite standards of operating methods. It was felt 
if the practice of the majority could be ascertained, the 
man in charge of a mill would have some basis to work 
up from, or toward. Furthermore, it was realized that as 
the meetings were then conducted, the thoughts brought out 
in the meetings were only those of a few men, who had been 
asked to prepare papers, whereas every man in the hall, 
doubtless, had opinions or information on some specific 
subject that would be valuable to others if it could be 
brought out. 

“Following up the first thought, a questionnaire em- 
bodying questions upon a number of high points in cotton 
manufacturing was circulated among the mills of the South, 
with a response, which, while not in itself satisfactory, in- 
dicated to the officials an interest that might be developed. 

“Therefore, in December, 1920, the second part of the 
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plan was promulgated. A call was issued for a meeting in 
Charlotte for the discussion of card room problems. That 
was all. Curiosity, interest, and maybe habit, brought 
together a crowd of some hundred and fifty men for what 
I shall always consider a milestone, and a very important 
milestone, in the progress of the southern texitle industry. 

“The meeting was an unqualified success. There were 
no dramaties about it—just a big bunch of cotton mill 
superintendents and overseers come together to ‘talk shop.’ 
Nor shall I attempt any pyrotechnies of speech in telling 
you of it. It was the beginning of a revolutionary prac- 
tice, the establishment of a plan that has thrived and grown 
and that has resulted in immeasurable value to those par- 
ticipating. 

“Encouraged by the results of the Charlotte meeting, 
the officers announced a spinners’ meeting, which was fol- 
lowed by a weavers’ meeting—all equally successful and 
helpful. Then the men said they didn’t finish up at the 
first carders’ meeting so they had another one, and then 
another spinners’ meeting, and so on, until these divisional 
meetings have become a sort of institution in the life of 
the textile man of that section. More and more each meet- 
ing the men are recognizing the value of these gatherings, 
and each discussion brings in new faces to augment those 
of the men who initiated the movement. 

“TI have gone into detail that may seem unnecessary in 
order to present the background of the organization that 
is operating so effectively for the mills of our section. The 
end is not yet, nor have the leaders ceased to plan and 
envision still greater things. Among the projected works 
of the Association is the establishment of what is to be 
called a Textile Foundation, which, by the way, has re- 
ceived the approval of the financial executive association, 
in view of the helpful results of the discussion meetings. 
The ultimate purpose of this plan is the establishment 
of a technical organization, which, provided with a labora- 
tory under scientific supervision, shall endeavor to estab- 
lish standards on the various questions concerning which 
the divisiona] meetings have developed a wide difference of 
opinion. It will have an experienced millman at its head, 
with several assistants, who will be at the service of the 
mills contributing to the organization. These men will con- 
duct research work, compile textile information, make tests 
under proper conditions, and supply plans for tests to the 
superintendents and overseers. 

“Adverse business conditions have hindered the erystal- 
lization of these plans into definite form, but means are 
under way for the financing of the project, and the leaders 
in the organization hope for an early start in its establish- 
ment. 

“Now a word about the meetings: It isn’t so much the 
actual, specific information brought out in these discus- 
sions, when considered in the light of their applicability to 
your plant, that counts. Conditions at different mills alter 
lay-outs, local] arrangements and facilities determine the 
course of action. I might say, on the other hand, however, 
that frequently men report tremendous savings in their 
mill by the adoption of the ideas developed in the discus- 
sions. 

“The most valuable result of the discussion as viewed 
by the most interested observers, is that it puts the men 
to Thinking and sends them home influenced to find out 
what they really are doing. Men in business, men in in- 
dustry, all too easily get accustomed to treading familiar 
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paths which in time wear down, until frequently they find 
themselves in a surprisingly deep rut and it is sometimes 
a difficult matter for them even to see over the sides. It 
is only when we bump into a totally dissimilar practice 
and find it giving improved results that we discover that 
we are in a footpath we have worn through constant usage. 


“Tt is in changing the route of travel, in directing 
mental footsteps into fresh channels of thought, in moving 





At the left: C. S. Tatum, superintendent, Bon- 
ham Division, Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Bonham, Texas. The retiring President. At 
the right: W. H. Gibson, superintendent, Wax- 
ahachie Cotton Mills, Chairman Entertainment 
Committee, and elected President succeeding Mr. 
Tatum. 


the men to investigations of their own work, machines and 
processes that such interchanging of ideas sows the germ- 
seeds that may be later reaped in terms of increased effi- 
ciency on the part of the individual, by personal applica- 
tion to personal problems. 

“To look up, not down; to look forward and not back- 
ward; to look out and not in; and to lend a hand! 





J. O. Wilson, superintendent, Guadalupe Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, Cuero, on the left, who was 
elected First Vice-President, succeeding J. R. 
Compton, superintendent, Gonzales Cotton Mill 
Co., Gonzales, the retiring First Vice-President, 
at the right. 


“And the valuable feature of the proposition is that 
these meetings hold something, not alone for the man who 
obviously is having difficulties, but as well for the man who 
is knocking every production record out, whose costs are 
down in a deep well, and whose mill is running like a top. 
The final stage of improvement is never reached in man, 
process or machine. You men know better than I do how 
often, by diligent application, thought, and experiment, you 
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to be about the best there was. And so it goes. The Tal- 
lassee Mills have a motto in their house organ that aptly 
expresses the thought—‘One work forever remains—that of 
surpassing all that has been done.’ 

“We must not abuse our minds into believing that our 
particular mill represents a separate, distinct and self-con- 
tained entity. It is in reality a link in a big chain, and as 
every link in a chain has a very definite part to play in 
whatever performance to which the chain might be put, so 
must every mill lend its every ability to the upbuilding, 
strengthening and maintaining of a progressive, forward- 
looking, prosperous industry. 

“You men here are the keymen of the industry. The 
actual responsibility of operating the mills, of producing 
a maximum of first quality product at a minimum cost, 
rests upon your shoulders. You did not learn what you 
know alone, neither will you progress further than the 
point where you now are by dint of your own self alone. 
The oftspoken axiom that civilization is bound together 
by ties of interdependence has no more striking an appli- 
cation than in the textile industry, and among you men 
particularly. Ideas are the most valuable commodity in 
any industry. Propagate, disseminate, scatter and culti- 





Grover C. Dilling, superintendent, Brazos Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, West, Texas, at the left, who 
was elected Second Vice-President, succeeding 
S. C. Cain, superintendent, San Antonio Cotton 
Mills, San Antonio, retiring Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, at the right. 


vate ideas—you contribute immeasurably to the welfare of 
yourself and that of the other fellow. Segregate, attempt 
to produce them as hothouse plants—the result is a wither- 
ing stagnation. 

“And after all, we are all in the same boat as the super- 
intendent I referred to in the beginning—everything to 
gain. Gordon Cobb put it this way: You have a dollar 
and I have a dollar; we swap. Each has a dollar. But you 
have an idea and I have an idea and we swap—and each 
has two ideas. Expand that in proportion to the number 
of men assembled and you have an idea of the interest 
paid on an investment in such a meeting. 

“T wind up this rambling talk with a word about Ser- 
vice—which, after all, is what all this resolves itself into: 
Service to yourself, service to your employer, service to 
your fellow workmen in this great game. Service is the 
keynote of industry, the great business of life is service— 
may each of us find how, in our own spheres of activity, 
with our particular knowledge and information, we can im- 
part that which will in some way contribute to the industry 
from which we derive so much.” 

Following Mr. Philip’s remarks, the president directed 


have been able to improve upon what previously seemed 
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the meeting immediately into the discussion of some of the 
questions embodied in the questionnaire previously sent to 
the superintendents for written answer. “Over 95 per cent 
of the men answered this questionnaire,” said Mr. Tatum, 
“which is very encouraging and gives us a very good idea 
of the composite opinion and practice of the superintend- 
ents.” Beginning the discussion, he said, “There is one 
question that is important, and that is the problem of get- 
ting the raw material properly mixed. There is a great 
deal of difference in two bales of middling cotton, or strict 
middling or strict low middling, and especially when the 
grades are mixed together—there is quite a difference in 
the spinning values of these cottons. 

“It goes without saying that we get better work if we 
have the mixing uniform. I realize that most of us do not 
have enough room to mix our cotton as we should; we are 
limited in our opening rooms. But I myself have wonder- 

"ed which is better—to open up all the bales all over the 
room, or would it be better to take a smaller number of 
bales and mix them all in one pile. I notice in the ans- 
wers that half of the men voted for mixing in a pile and 
the other half say they favor using it in rotation off the 
tops of bales.” Mr. Tatum called upon Hugh §. Clarke, 
vice-president and superintndent of the Miller Cotton Mills, 
Waco, who had made some conclusive tests in regard to 
mixings. 

“T am very much interested in mixing,” responded Mr. 
Clarke. “After talking to various cotton mill men I saw 
there was quite a difference of opinion, and I decided to 
try for myself some tests which would help me to decide 
which was best. In my own mind I had an idea it would 
be better to open up as much as possible and put it in a 
big pile and then feed it into the opener so as nearly as 
possible to get a little bit of each bale on the apron at one 
time. 


“In order to tell whether I was right or wrong, I got 
together four different bales of cotton, each of a differ- 
ent color (our cotton being dyed in the raw stock gave me 
an excellent advantage in making the test). I placed a big 
armful of each on the apron and let it run on through into 
a lap off of the finisher lapper—by the way, we have 
a Kirschner beater in the finisher and a two-section break- 
er. I then made a lap by taking four other bales of dif- 
ferent colors and took a layer off each and mixed it al) 
into a big pile by hand. I then put this mixture on the 
apron and made a finisher lap, and there was a very great 
difference—the last lap I made had almost a uniform color; 
the first lap was very mottled with big chunks of one 
color coming through at a time. Then I took these two 
laps and put them through the cards and when I got 
them through it was still plain to see that the last method 
was the best from the standpoint of giving a thorough 
mixing.” Mr. Clark added that the differently colored 
cotton provided an advantage in demonstrating the mixing 
properties of the two methods, but pointed out that what 
would apply to the colors would also apply in different 
grades and staples of white cotton in securing a uniform 
blend. 

“T think that is pretty conclusive evidence that we get 
a more homogeneous (is that a good word, Professor Bag- 
ley?) mixture when we mix them all in one pile,” comment- 
ed the president. “Mr. Gibson, I noticed that you do 
not do it that way at your mill; you feed off of the top 





of bales in rotation. Tell us why.” 

“I really prefer mixing the cotton in pile,” answered 
W. H. Gibson, superintendent of the Waxahachie Cotton 
Mills, “but on account of lack of space in the opener 
room, and picker room, we have only been able to feed 
off of one bale at a time. Cotton is just like men—You 
have different characters and characteristies in the differ- 
ent bales. We are going to make some changes for mixing 
our cotton better and for working our waste, but at pres- 
ent we are crowded for space.” 


It would cost a little bit more to feed off of a big 
pile, answered Mr. Gibson to a question from the chair 
“but it would not require over one more man. I believe 
with the vertical opener, and distributing system, which 
we are now about to install in the picker room, and then 
changing the breaker lap, will give us a better mixing. 
If you mix the breaker laps up behind the intermediates 
or finishers it will give much better results.” 

“T never had thought much about mixing the breaker 
laps,” said Mr. Tatum, “but that’s a mighty good point. 
If you have fifteen or twenty breaker laps and mix them 
behind the intermediates or finishers, you do not have the 
same cotton going on through; you get cotton off of 
more different bales in your finisher laps if you do not 
run the laps from certain breakers into certain inter- 
mediates all the time. I think we doubtless are overlook- 
ing there a possibility of a greater mixing that doesn’t 
cost any more.” He then called on I. G. Moore, super- 
intendent, Brenham Cotton Mills, who said that he had had 
experience on one side of the question only. “We mix it 
in a large pile; we happen to be fixed up in our opening 
room so that we have plenty of space so we can mix eigh- 
teen bales at a time,’ he said, “our usual mix being twelve 
bales in a mix. I never tried mixing off of the top of 
bales, but this other way appealed to me so that I have 
followed it out as I found it when Mr. Tatum left. 


“As to the extra labor,” continued Mr. Moore, “that 
will amount to very little. We used to use two men in our 
opening room, but now we have it so that we can mix as 
high as 70 or 80 bales with one man, who also feeds the 
opener. That is our usual week’s run, and I don’t know 
how much more the man could do if we had to do it, this 
being as much as is necessary in a week’s time. My ex- 
perience has all been on one side, and I have never seen 
where it would be worth while to change.” 

“Well, how in the world do you get that one man to do 
that work on which you formerly used two men?” Mr. 
Moore was asked by the chairman. “Well, we just ‘bear 
down on him’,” was the reply. “If you bear down hard 
enough you can get lots of things done if you have to.” 

“T wonder if the war’s being over had anything to do 
with the difference in the ‘bearing down’,” mused Mr. Ta- 
tum. “You know, we used to blame many things ‘on the 
war. Mr. Braley, you have had experience with both 
methods, give us your opinion.” 

“I prefer mixing in a pile, as we do it,” responded Joe 
Braley, overseer of spinning at Itasca Cotton Mills. “We 
open 22 to 24 bales at a time. We spread it out in a 
circle around the room and take one bale and distribute 
it out as thin as possible. We first put down the best 
grade we have, and the worst one next to it, alternating 
the grades that way all the way through the pile. We 
find that this blends the colors—the off colors—it blends 
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the staple, we get a better breaking strength, and more 
uniform numbers, than any other way.” 

“At the time you changed did you change anything else 
that might have helped you?” asked Mr. Tatum. “Not a 
thing!” was the reply. 

J. O. Wilson, superintendent, Guadalupe Valley Cot- 
ton Mills, Cuero, next spoke. “We mix ours just by feed- 
ing it off of each bale separately, on account of our 
crowded condition we haven’t got enough room to mix the 
other way. But I really believe the ‘pile’ method is best.” 

“Yes,” observed Chairman Tatum, “I suspect we would 
all do it the other way if we had room for it.” 

“I run the warehouse at the Dallas Textile Mills,” said 
Mr. Brinkley, “and we have there bins that hold twelve 
bales of cotton. We run our cotton in grades—2s, 3s, 4s, 
ete., as we call them, on down to 6s. The 6s is the lowest, 
about a bright bolly, our 5s is a little lighter, 4s a low 
middling, 3s a middling, and the 2s and 1s are our best 
grades. When putting up our best mix we use the 3s, 2s 
and ls. We spread these bales down and take four rolls 
about a foot thick off of each bale and then we put a lay- 
er of the other bale and so on until we get a layer of each 
bale in the mix. Then we put a layer of our waste into 
that mix, and then we turn around and put it right back 
on the same mix again, two 2s, two Is, and two 3s; we 
call that a lay-down. We carry 12 bales in that lay-down, 
and I find it keeps it regular. Then when we feed off that 
mix we do not reach up and take it off, we get it right 
square down all the way clear through to the floor. I do 
our loose cotton (samples) the same way. We spread that 
out on the floor and pick the stains and bolls out of it 
and mix it in the same manner.” 

“How many men do you use in your opener room?” 
asked the chairman. “Two on the machines, and then four 
or five on the mixing,” was the reply. “When we use a 
lot of loose cotton I have to have five men, but on straight 
cotton I shouldn’t use over four on the mixing. I could 
get along with three, but we have to do the weighing in 
the meantime, and a lot of other work.” 

“You think you are well repaid?” “Yes, sir, I do,” 
said Mr. Brinkley. 

Grover C. Dilling, superintendent, Brazos Valley Cot- 
ton Mills, West, next said, “At the present time we open 
12 bales and feed from the top of each bale. I prefer mix- 
ing in a pile, however, and would do it if I had the room. 
If we could open about 20 bales at a time and do it this 
way I am sure we would get better results.” 

As everyone who spoke seemed to be a proponent of 
the “mix it in a big pile’ method, Mr. Tatum said he 
“would have to make a little confession.” “I started a 
system of mixing it in one hig pile when I was at Bren- 
ham,” he said, “but when I went to Bonham I had a 
lot smaller space. I decided, just by theorizing, that I 
would get better results if, instead of mixing 12 bales in 
that way, I were to open 30 bales and feed in rotation and 
feed just a small amount at one time into the hopper. 
I theorized that by the time you got to the drawing, you 
would have just as thorough a mixing as you would mix- 
ing it in a pile, and you would have five or six times as 
many different bales of cotton represented in the sliver, 
because when you feed off of an opening of 12 bales, that 
12 bales goes clear through to the drawing, usually, before 
you get any more cotton mixed in with it. There is a 
serious doubt in my mind as to whether or not this business 
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of mixing in a pile is the wiser. We have started a test 
through the other way and are going to try to find out 
for ourselves. I think all of you will agree with me that 
the drawing sliver will have a great many more different 
bales represented in mixing off of 30 bales in rotation 
rather than by putting 12 bales into a pile and running 
it through. Of course if I had room I would mix 30 
bales in a pile; that would be better.” 

“The majority of us seem to be of about the same opin- 
ion,” observed Mr. Gibson, of Waxahachie. “It seems to 
me that Mr. Clark’s test with the colored cotton was pretty 
good evidence that the pile method is satisfactory. How- 
ever, all of you were out at our mill this afternoon and saw 
our spinning, and we feed off of each bale in rotation, and 
if any of you have any better running spinning than ours, 
I surely would like to see it.” 

“What’s your front roll speed?’ asked Mr. Tatum. 

E. L. Sord, overseer of spinning at Waxahachie, ans- 
wered that on some of their spinning, the older frames, 
they run 145 r.p.m., and on the newer machines run 148 
r.p.m. This is on 6s and 8s. 

Mr. Clark ealled attention to the fact that the discus- 
sion seemed to have divided the subject into two ques- 
tions—that it was a question of whether a thorough mix- 
ing is worth while to me. I have determined in my own 
mind which method is better, and I want to know now just 
what particular benefits I derive from a thorough mixing.” 

In answer to Mr. Clark, Dan H. Poole, secretary of 
the association, and superintendent of the Sherman Cotton 
Mills at Sherman, said, “I think Mr. Braley about express- 
ed what I am going to say: that the benefits derived from 
the proper mixing of cotton include the blending of the 
colors, grades and staple, uniformity in weights. That is 
our experience. There is also less variation. I observed 
that immediately after changing methods—this was with 
the same cotton, same machinery, same conditions and 
speeds, same everything.” 

“T do not mix in a pile,” said S. C. Cain, superintend- 
ent of the San Antonio Cotton Mills, “but that is the prop- 
er way to do it. I'll tell you what I know to be true: I 
was in one mill where we used, I think it was, 80 bales a 
week, on hosiery yarns—and what will help on hosiery 
yarns will also help in weaving. We mixed a week’s run 
at a time in one pile; we had room enough to do it. The 
work ran much better and we could clean it much better; 
the cotton seemed to mature so much more readily, and we 
got stronger yarn. If I could do it at my present plant 
I am sure it would help my work at least fifty per cent.” 

“I wonder if any of you have made any tests,—or have 
observed it—whether or not when you mix it in one big 
pile, the cotton is more susceptible to change in humidity, 
or a variation in weather conditions. That is a big prob- 
lem in controlling weights. When the weather is rainy 
it is wet in the opener room, and when it is dry outside it 
is dry inside, and the cotton will dry out more in dry 
weather and absorb more moisture in rainy weather. Has 
anybody any opinions?” 

Mr. Brinkley, of Dallas, said that he had noticed some- 
times, when having cotton laid up ready for about a week, 
that he could notice a difference in the way the cotton 
fed through the conveyor pipe into the picker room. “I 
know about how long it takes it to use up the 12 bales out 
of a bin in ordinary condition, and when it lies for a week 
it runs through better, if it is dry weather. In wet weath- 
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er it is harder to handle. We have no humidity in the pick- 
er room, and in the mixing room the doors and windows 
stand open in good weather and in damp weather we have 
them shut. In wet weather it seems like it gets heavier 
and it takes longer to run it, the machines will choke down, 
but in dry weather it seems like it is not a bit of trouble 
to get it out of the way. I think, however, it is better to 
have it laid up for not over two or three days rather than 
to have a week’s run at a time ahead. It drys out just 
like green cotton.” Mr. Brinkley added that they re- 
weigh every bale of cotton that comes to the mill and that 
provides him with a very useful check on the cotton going 
in. 


President Tatum called upon J. H. Merritt, superin- 
tendent, Dallas Textile Mills, for a statement on mixing 
cotton. “Well,” said Mr. Merritt, “you men know that an 
eggnog is ancient history. In making one you wouldn’t 
put the spirits in one glass, the egg in another and the 
milk in another, and drink them separately—you would 
mix them up together good. The same principle applies 
to mixing cotton. A good mixing gives uniformity in 
weights and blend and makes better running work.” 

The chairman passed on to the next question at this 
point, which concerned methods of mixing waste back into 
the regular stock. “That is a thing we can all improve 


on,” he said, “and I am going to ask Herbert Burow, over- 
seer of carding at Bonham, to tell you how he mixes his 
waste into his regular stock for the sheetings and also in 
his waste duck product.” 


“We run back the white waste off the cards and draw- 
ing and roving frames,” responded Mr. Burow. “The rov- 
ing frame waste we run through a waste machine to open 
it up. This is fed into our regular stock. Our method is 
to use on one day the waste made on the preceding day 
and we feed it so as to make it last all day. Card strips, 
motes, spinning frame roving waste, is worked into the 
duck stock. This we run through a waste machine—by the 
way, we re-work all of our motes out of the vertical open- 
ers and pickers—and clean them and then run them 
through with a very low grade of cotton or dark bolly cot- 
ton, probably one-third cotton and two-thirds motes. We 
put it through the breakers and intermediates and then 
eard it, and bring it back into the picker room and mix 
it with card strips, ete. and make a lap. This we mix 
on the intermediates with the duck laps, running two duck 
laps and two waste laps at a time. In that way we get 
a fairly good mixing of our waste. We have just started 
working our motes back by carding them once and then 
working them by and carding with the duck stock and we 
are having quite a success with it so far. I believe we are 
making more money by re-working our motes in that way 
than by going ahead and selling them for a little or noth- 
ing at all.” 

In describing the waste machine, Mr. Tatum added that 
“the motes are put through a carding waste machine and 
then through a two-section spiked roll roving machine— 
which most of you have—before they are put into the 
breakers. When he said these mote laps were mixed with 
the duck cotton he meant that they were mixed with two 
of our 5s, two 4s and two 6s—half the mixing consists of 
that cotton and the other half of waste. It is mixed equal- 
ly on the intermediate aprons.” 

Joe Moak, overseer of carding at the Texas Cotton 
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Mill Company, McKinney, Texas, said that “there are 
several kinds of waste we have that we cannot use back 
into our white stock, and that is all dyed into the colored 
work and used in the black.” They make pin checks, he 
said, and the different colors are kept separate through 
the cards, drawing and slubbers, and the waste is kept 
separate. “The roving waste is run through the waste ma- 
chine and then when we mix it we take it back to the 
opener room and put it in with our regular run of colors. 
By doing that we find we can use lots of our waste and 
use it in a profitable way and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence in the work. Our white strippings, roving waste, 
ete., I run through the waste machine and then we take 
those laps and put them on with three cotton laps. We 
make our waste one-fourth in our card laps and these laps 
are run through on certain cards and run in one-and-three, 
That gives us a uniform mix of waste all the way through. 
In that way we keep the same proportion of waste com- 
ing through all the time. Sometimes when we are short 
of card strips we get the lowest grade cotton we can and 
run it in the place of the waste; if we haven’t got enough 
waste we use a low grade bolly cotton. We pick out the 
white cotton, we do not run sweeps, etc.” 

Mr. Moak said he noticed Mr. Tatum said that at Bon- 
ham they run the motes through the pickers and make a 
breaker lap of them and asked whether they found it 
necessary to put something in with them to hold the stuff 
together. “We do mix some bolly cotton,” replied Mr. 
Tatum, “but we find it better to run half bolly cotton and 
half motes. We have been on that double carding system 
about two weeks and believe it is going to work out fine.” 
He added they had no difficulty in putting the motes 
through the pickers. Mr. Moak stated that he could never 
get it to hold together. “We are saving about $25.00 a 
week doing it that way,” continued Mr. Tatum, “and while 
that doesn’t look very big by itself, if you can save $25.00 
in enough places it soon mounts up.” 

Mr. Gibson suggested that they turn the diseussion into 
a consideration of how to eliminate waste. “We have to 
have waste,” he agreed, “but a lot of us put too much 
time and thought on how to take care of it rather than 
putting it on how to fight waste. That is the system we 
are going to work up to at our mill.” 

“Have you ever made a test by weighing a certain 
amount of cotton and a certain amount of strips and carry 
that through the laps and find out how much strips you 
have when you get to the finisher?” suggested Mr. Braley. 
He said one would be surprised at the amount. He sug- 
gested that the test be made by Mr. Tatum, through his 
vertical openers in double tandem, declaring that “I think 
you will find a great deal of the strips right there.” We 
do not put the strips through the vertical opener,” ex- 
plained Mr. Tatum. 

“T should like to have Mr. Gibson give us his ideas of 
how best to prevent waste,” requested Mr. Merritt. “Well, 
I think the best way is just ‘to bear down on ’em’ like 
Mr. Moore said,” replied the gentleman from Waxahachie. 
“Weigh your waste and see how much is going back. You 
will be surprised to see how much really is going back.” 

In response to a question from the chair, it seemed 
that nine of the mills represented at the meeting weigh 
their waste at each process. Mr. Sords, of Waxahachie, 
explained their system—which is for each overseer to 
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weigh the waste at each process, make a record of it and 
report it to Mr. Gibson, who gives back a compiled report 
to the overseers each Thursday night. 


In connection with this subject, Mr. Tatum said that 
“T have a hobby of putting the blame on the individual 
responsible, wherever possible. We keep a record of the 
waste not only at each process, but at each machine, and 
we have a check on how much each operative is making. 
A weekly report is made out and posted, and that helps 
us lots in keeping the waste down. As long as you shoot 
at the bunch you can talk your heads off without getting 
much results. You must find out the guilty bird and aim 
at him, and not at the whole covey. We have just started 
a system of keeping track of the warper waste and laps 
that each warper tender makes and we find that we cut 
the number of laps at the slasher in half. Whenever you 
ean put your finger on the individual responsible for the 
damage you are a long ways toward eliminating the diffi- 
culty.” 


“Speaking of ‘bearing down on ’em’,” said Mr. Poole, 
there is such a thing as carrying that to an extreme, in en- 
deavoring to reduce waste. Did you ever look at the out- 
side corners of the mill fence, or in the homes, for the 
waste? I have found it in the houses of some of them.” 

“It might be interesting to know the reports of the 
men on the amount of net loss between the cotton and the 
baled cloth,” said Mr. Tatum, who read the percentages 
of some of the men as follows: 5 per cent; 5 per cent; 
6 per cent; 6.5 per cent; 7 per cent; 8 per cent; 8 per 
cent; 10 per cent; ‘0 per cent; 11 per cent; 11 per cent; 
12 per cent; 15 per cent; 20 per cent. “Some of these 
folks must have made a mistake; I don’t believe anybody 
has a net loss of 20 per cent,” declared the chairman. In 
going into this matter, it seemed the explanation for the 
wide variance seemed to be in difference in inventory sys- 
tems, or in the weight and type of product manufactured, 
and other contributing causes. However, said the chair- 
man, “it seems that we have got a big opportunity to im- 
prove on methods of taking inventory, or of handling our 
waste, or both. Some of us ought to do a lot of ‘bearing 
down.’ I do not think surely there is the difference shown 
in these answers. Most of them are on practically the 
same numbers and very much the same lines of goods. 
Consider what that five per cent of your total product 
means in dollars and cents. It is several times your salary. 
Some of us are mighty careless in looking after waste, or 
else in our figuring.” 

Sidney J. Files, assistant manager at the Itasca Cotton 
Mfg. Co., who reported a reduction of three per cent in 
his net waste, attributed the saving to a modern humidify- 
ing system installed at his plant. “There is no doubt but 
that an adequate system of humidification makes a great 
deal of difference,” commented the chairman. 

Ball bearings on picker aprons and eveners was the 
next subject presented by the chairman for discussion. 
Called upon for a statement, and summing up his experi- 
ence with this application, William Gillis, overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Planters & Merchants Mill, 
New Braunfels, said, “I get an evener lap. There is no 
lost motion and the lap doesn’t pull hard.” Chairman 
Tatum asked Mr. Gillis if he had to choose between ball 
bearings on the apron and ball bearings on the evener, 
which he would prefer, and Mr. Gillis said that of the two 
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applications he would rather have the ball bearings on the 
apron. In response to a question from Mr. Poole, he said 
his laps were evener both in the total yardage and in 
yard-by-yard measurements after the ball bearings were 
installed on the apron and evener. Mr. Clark reported 
satisfactory use of ball bearings on beater shafts. 


In the questionnaire the question of the old fancy strip- 
ping roll was listed, and in reporting on this the chair- 
man said that it seemed this equipment, “didn’t have a 
friend in the bunch.” 

“I saw some piled up in a bunch the other day,” com- 
mented Mr. Braley. “We’ve got some for sale,” added Mr. 
Tatum. 


The Texas mills vary in the time of scouring drawing 
rolls from some which scour once a week to others that do 
it once every four weeks, Mr. Tatum reported from the 
answers to the questionnaire. The majority seem to scour 
every two weeks, he added. 

Methods of training new help were next discussed, and 
Mr. Moore, of Brenham, started it by saying that “I heard 
in a roundabout way of a method by which they train 
help at the mill at New Braunfels, and if their represent- 
ative would be willing to do so, I should be very much 
interested in having it explained.” 

Mr. Gillis, of New Braunfels, said in the weaving de- 
partment, particularly, special instruction was necessary 
inasmuch as the type of goods manufactured was somewhat 
new to the help in that section. He stated that they put 
a loom in a warehouse in charge of a good weaver who 
had the ability to impart his information to the learners, 
and that they sent a bunch of help out of the weave room 
for two or three hours instruction a day after which they 
returned to their work. 

Mr. Tatum asked whether, after turning a “green” hand 
over to an operative to train, the overseers and superin- 
tendents gave them any subsequent personal attention to 
see how the new workers got along. He called on Mr. Mer- 
ritt. 

“T suspect we are all in the habit of trusting to the 
Lord,” said Mr. Merritt. “After they are trained we put 
them with an experienced operative and try to impress up- 
on them what their duties are and what they are expected 
to accomplish. While they are in training we pay them a 
nominal sum and then after two weeks experience we put 
them on two or three or four sides and then the overseer 
gives them his personal attention.” 

“How long should it take a green operative to become 
proficient enough in spinning to operate six sides?” asked 
Professor J. B. Bagley, of the textile department of the 
Texas A. & E. College. One man said it would take over 
a year. Mr. Clark said he had been giving the matter his 
personal attention and had found that it takes about a 
year to make a good spinner, on the average. In certain 
instances, however, he has found unusually adept workers 
to “catch on” in a much shorter time. 

Mr. Cain, of San Antonio, next expressed his opinion, 
which was of peculiar interest inasmuch as the operatives 
at his mill are for the large part Mexicans. He said that 
it depends to a very great extent upon the desire on the 
part of the individual worker to learn, and also on his 
aptitude for the work. He said he has some Mexicans 
that have been with him for ten months or a year “who 
can spin as good as anybody’s help.” He added that the 
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time it takes operatives to become proficient depends to 
a large extent also upon the numbers run in the mill. 


Mr. Merritt suggested that his overseer of spinning, 
S. L. Bolton, express his opinion on the matter. Mr. Bol- 
ton said that though the mill has been in operation only 
about three months, he has some learners who are running 
from four to six sides—these girls, he said, had never seen 
inside of a mill before. “We usually keep them about two 
weeks with a good spinner and caution that spinner to 
teach them right and to teach them especially about clean- 
ing, and then I go around every day and see how they are 
getting along—whether they are putting the ends up right, 
whether they are tangling the bobbin, or making big gouts, 
and in about two weeks I put them on two or four sides. 
After you do that and keep them on for a half a day you 
ean tell whether you have a spinner or not. It takes about 
six months to teach an average girl to run six sides.” His 
average number is 14s, Mr. Bolton said in response to 
a question. 

Mr. Sords said he agrees with Mr. Cain—that “it de- 
pends on whether they want to learn or not. Another man 
said he has some who learned in four weeks, and has others 
who have been with him four years and don’t know very 
much more about it than when they started. 

In answer to a question, it developed that operatives 
coming from cotton mill families acquire proficiency much 
more readily than do the help from the country or those 
whose families were in other lines of work. 

“I heard one spinner say it took about three months 
to ‘tame’ them when he got them off the farm,” said Mr. 
Tatum. 


“What are the principal causes of bad selvages in 


duck?” the chairman next asked. “You know, the average 
buyer or user of cotton cloth doesn’t know very much 
about the finer points of spinning and weaving, but most 
of them can detect a bad selvage right away.” J. R. 
Compton, who used to be overseer of weaving for Mr. 
Tatum at Bonham, but who now is superintendent of the 
Gonzales Cotton Mill Company, was asked for his opinion. 

“The worst thing I think in duck is a saw-tooth sel- 
vage,” responded Mr. Compton. “I think the principal 
cause of this is friction in the shuttle. That can be caused 
from the filling being too large and sometimes from the 
way the harness is set.” 

“Just how would the setting of the harness make bad 
selvages?” asked Mr. Tatum. “If they are set so they 
close up too quickly, before the friction of the shuttle 
pulls all the slack out of the filling, it will leave a soft 
selvage,” said Mr. Compton. “You ean have the harness 
cams closing too quickly so the friction will not pull it up 
rapidly enough.” 

“Do you think twist in the filling will affect it?’ was 
Mr. Tatum’s next question. “Yes,” replied Mr. Compton, 
Twist will make it kink. The more twist, the more fric- 
tion you must have on it.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Cuero, was asked for an opinion. “1 
find that setting the harness has quite a bit to do with the 
selvage,” he said. “I find in going around through differ- 
ent weave rooms—and in my own weave room when I used 
to run one, that the way I had my harness set, having the 
harness pick off the front harness from the right hand side 
will pull on the top shed, while if it is picking off the 
back harness from the right hand side it will pull on the 
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tight end.” 

J. V. Hunt, overseer weaving, West, Texas, said that 
a principal cause of bad selvages is a lack of uniform set- 
ting of the harness. “Bad piecing in the spinning room 
will also make bad selvages in the cloth,” added Mr. Wil- 
son. 

At this point the session was brought to a close, due 
to the lateness of the hour, and the chairman announced 
that the discussion would be resumed at the Saturday 
morning session, 

The Saturday Morning Session 

was held in the assembly hall of the attractive Waxahachie 
Library, and was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Tatum. This session was given over to a continua- 
tion of the discussion, and the first question brought up for 
discussion was the life of electric lamps or bulbs. Mr. Ta- 
tum pointed out that while this seems a rather negligible 
item, at the same time it is an important feature in the 
long run, and that too few mills give consideration to the 
subject of lengthening the life of the lamps used in the 
mill. He presented, to diseuss this matter, Mr. Robertson, 
of the Dallas office of the Westinghouse Lamp Company. 

Mr. Robertson’s talk was very instructive, and he pre- 
sented much food for thought on the part of the mill men. 
The electric lamp life, he began, is contingent upon the 
temperature of the fiilament. In the average Type B lamp 
the filament burns at a temperature of 2,400 degrees, that 
is, the lamp with the long, straight filament. The concen- 
trated filament lamps are known as Type C, and they 
operate at a higher temperature. The estimated.life of a 
Type B lamp is a thousand hours without undue vibra- 
tion. The Type C lamp burns at 2,700 degrees tempera- 
ture with the result that the filament is whiter. The fila- 
ment melts at a temperature of 3,100 in a vacuum so a 
very important item in lamp life is voltage regulation. 

In connection with voltage regulation, Mr. Robertson 
stated that he has, and will be glad to send to the mills, 
a voltmeter with an attachment for recording the exact 
voltage used in a lamp during a certain period of time, by 
which voltage variation might be checked up. A variation 
of four or five volts will not hurt anything, he said, but 
he added that in many cases they had found variations of 
fifteen to twenty volts, and that when the filament operates 
on so close a margin, this much variation is risky. 

As far as vibration is concerned, he said this has not 
caused as much trouble generally as has voltage variation, 
but occasionally they run across a case of excessive vibra- 
tion. He explained that there are two different types of 
“shock absorbers” on the market to reduce this vibration 
in the conduit system of wiring. 

Mr. Robertson spoke briefly concerning the candle- 
power and the necessity for having the proper amount of 
foot-candles on the work. He said that a large percent- 
age of mills are underlighted which could be properly 
illuminated through the use of larger lighting units pro- 
ducing more foot-candles. 

Following Mr. Robertson’s remarks, discussion was in- 
vited, and Mr. Poole said, “You spoke about variation in 
voltage. We all know we have variation, but what are 
we going to do about it?” Mr. Robertson said that there 
is no reason for a variation of more than five volts, but 
that if it occurred the source of light should be investigated 
and difficulties corrected. 
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“Do you think a conduit running close to a large drive 
belt would conduct static electricity and cause lamps to 
burn out?” asked Mr. Compton. “Statice electricity will 
not burn out anything,’ Mr. Robertson replied. “There is 
no ampereage in static electricity.” H. E. Runge, of the 
Draper Corporation, asked for a definition of a foot-candle, 
referred to by Mr. Robertson, and the reply was that this 
referred to the relative amount of light or illumination fur- 
nished on an object within a given space. 

The discussion at this point was turned to other chan- 
nels, the first subject being that of ball bearings on line 
shafts. J. H. Hook, superintendent of the Corsicana Cot- 
ton Mills, was called upon to give his experience. “We 
have part of our mill equipped with ball bearing line 
shafting,” he said. “You will not save as much power as 
you imagine you will. You will save on your friction 
and that is all. We equipped all the line shafting in the 
card room with ball bearings, but I found that after install- 
ing ball bearings I was not able to save as much power as 
I had been told I would save. 

“There are a lot of advantages, however. They do not 
require attention that plain bearings require. You grease 
them two or three times a year and that is all. You do 
not have the dripping—and there are many other advant- 
ages, but there is a question in my mind as to whether 
or not they mean as much as the salesmen say they do.” 
In reply to Mr. Tatum’s question, he said he figured he 
saved around ten per cent on the friction load. He said 
they had had ball bearings in for the last five or six years. 
He added that he had had no trouble with them; that only 
one had failed and that had been promptly replaced. 

Mr. Morton, of Dallas, was the next speaker, and 
while he could not report favorably on his own installation, 
he said he did not care to speak against ball bearings as he 
felt they were a good thing. 

Mr. Clark reported that with ball bearings he had a 
three per cent net saving in the total load, and eighty-five 
per cent on the friction load. 

“T asked some questions about beater speeds and feed 
roll speeds in the questionnaire,” said Mr. Tatum, in chang- 
ing the discussion, “and I did this with a view to figuring 
the beats per inch. I am going to read off the beats per 
inch of the different mills in the pickers as I figured them 
from the information furnished: 

Beats PER INCH. 


Inter- Fin- 

Breaker mediate isher Total 
Dallas Cotton Mills.... 37 22 32 91 
i ear ere 20 67 ap 87 
\_. . URS ee 57 28 oe 85 
NE N65 prin io'g tk & Ove 29 47 53 129 
| Se 97 96 (Porcupine) 193 
ee 18 49 70 137 
POE Th oecs 6 sigarw'ciced as 85 76 95 256 
RUNING and 9 05 <1, Xin a0 aed 32 36 ie § 145 
WERBROGO ....02605. 21 47 (Porcupine) 68 
I as Serta wk wile gs'a (Poreupine) 87 61 147 
NE Caine lian o's 4/0 ‘ Ra 100 


“T think myself that we have an important subject be- 
fore us on this beats per inch thing,” said Mr. Tatum. “I 
know several of us would do well to experiment on it.. We 
certainly have a big variation out here—the modern 
thought is to reduce the beats per inch, and I will tell 
you a little something about what we did. 
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“We had to use some low grade cotton because we did 
not get to market soon enough to get our regular grade, 
and we were having some trouble. We put in another verti- 
cal opener and put the two openers in tandem, and also in- 
stalled five sections of English cleaning trunk, and we got 
so much more cleaning out of that system that we were 
able to reduce the beats per inch in the picker room about 
25 per cent. We were running around 125 and we reduced 
to around 100. Our breaking strength immediately im- 
proved five to seven per cent and the running of the work 
in the spinning room improved a great deal and the cloth 
looked lots better. Because we got the trash out before it 
got to the beaters. That is one of the objections of beat- 
ing too much to the inch. The number of beats per inch 
affect the breaking strength. I believe those fellows who 
are getting excessively high totals should at least make 
some experiments and see what they can do. You cannot 
reduce so much unless you put in the opening equipment. 
Some mills, when they put in the vertical openers in tan- 
dem, have cut out the intermediate pickers. On some num- 
bers that is probably a wise thing to do, but I am not so 
sure that what we ought to do is to reduce the beats per 
inch on that to a minimum and keep the intermediates in 
order to get the doublings there. They are worth more for 
that than the expense of the man who runs them.” 

“We made some tests,” said Mr. Moak. “We were hav- 
ing trouble with specks and we hunted for the trouble every- 
where. Finally we went into the picker room. We use the 
porcupine beater in the back of the breaker and the blade 
beater on front. Our blade beater was running 1,150 and 
1,200 and we speeded that up to around 1,235 and then 
went to our finishers, which have a single Kirschner beat- 
er, and that we were running about 1,200 to 1,250. I put 
that up to 1,435 and I found the work a great deal better. 
I didn’t know whether it was the beater speed or not, but 
we got much cleaner work.” Mr. Tatum asked how the 
breaking strength behaved, and Mr. Moak said that while 
they had had no complaint on the breaking strength, at the 
same time he believed it increased. 

Mr. Tatum was asked for the average speeds of the 
beaters as given in the answers to the questionnaire, and 
he gave the following variations: Porcupine, from 643 to 
980; two-blade, from 875 to 1,175; three-blade, from 900 
to 1,300; and Kirschner, from 760 to 1,400. Mr. Merritt 
said that he runs a speed of 900 r.p.m. on his beaters all 
the way through, with a two-blade beater on the breaker 
and a Kirschner beater in the finisher. 

The much-diseussed question of filling wind for warp 
spinning was next taken up. Mr. Poole had changed over 
his whole mill at Sherman, and reported an increase in 
front roll speed from 152 and 156 to 184. He added that 
his waste had been reduced considerably; that his waste 
at the spooler had been reduced fifty per cent. He said 
the only difficulty was at the spooler, and that he finally 
decided on using the dise tension. 

“Did you change bobbins?’ asked Mr. Tatum. “We 
experimented first with the regular warp bobbin,” said Mr. 
Poole, “and then we tried four or five others and finally 
decided upon one we designed ourselves.”’ 

Mr. Morton raised the question, in connection with Mr. 
Poole’s increase in speed, that possibly he wasn’t run- 
ning the warp wind as fast as he could, and continued, 
“That’s a mistake many people make; they are not doing 
as well as they might with the warp wind, and when the 
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change is made it shows up really better than it is.” 

Mr. Moore, of Brenham, was called upon, and said that 
“my experience with filling wind has been something like 
that Mr. Poole has had at Sherman. The only thing is we 
have not increased our speed on the front roller that 
much, but it was not necessary to do so and we did not 
go to that trouble. However, we did speed up about ten 
per cent on the front roller.” He said he uses a bunch 
builder on the warp frame, which allows him to make a 
bobbin full all the way up. “We have not lost a pound of 
waste since we have had filling wind,’ he said. “We put 
on the LVB tension device and the only trouble was that 
our spoolers were running too slow. We increased their 
speed and remedied the trouble. We had a 12-inch pulley 
on and changed this to a 14-inch and now there is very 
little trouble.” He said, answering a question, that he 
figured they got about 15 per cent more yarn on the bob- 
bin. 

The question was asked whether he found it possible 
to run with less twist after the change and maintain the 
breaking strength. ‘We did not make any tests,” was the 
reply. “We run standard twist on that just the same.” 
Mr. Poole said he runs from two to four teeth less twist 
and still maintains the breaking strength; he used about 
4.50 before, he said. 


Frank Burdine, superintendent, Itasca Cotton Manu- 
facturing Company, said he runs filling wind at the same 
speed, and that there is so much advantage and improve- 
ment in the running of the work that he doesn’t see how 
anybody could get along without it. He said their waste 
now is practically negligible. 

“T had some experience with 17,000 spindles on 8s,” 
said Mr. Sords. “We changed from warp wind to filling 
wind, and we increased the front roll speed from 165 to 
180. We had some trouble taking care of the friction on 
the spoolers, but we overcame that by using the Whitin 
guide. In regard to putting yarn on the spools, I do not 
think you can get as much yarn on the spools, but this 
particular mill was a yarn mill job and we used it from 
the spoolers to the twisters and I had no way of testing 
it on the warpers.” 

Mr. Hook said he changed over at Hillsboro and in- 
creased the front roll speed from 155 to 168, and doubled 
the spooler speed. He said he at first had lots of trouble 
starting off but that he put on a bunch builder and has 
not had any difficulty since. 

Changing the weight of travelers would have an effect 
on the running of the work, said Mr. Gibson, who con- 
tinued by saying that he had taken 16 frames and put 
eight of them on filling wind and had been able to run with 
one tooth less twist on the filling wind. 

The meeting left filling wind here, and H. G. Edmiston, 
of the Denison Cotton Mills, explained a method of re- 
pairing worn licker-in bearing shafts and journals. He 
said they secured some seamless steel tubing 14 inch in 
diameter on the inside and 15/16 inch on the outside. Then 
he reamed out the bearings to an inside diameter of 15/16 
inches and turned the licker-in journals down and made 
them to a fit with the tubing, which made them practically 
as good as new. They have been running about three 
years, he said. He said that the cost per licker-in was 
less than a dollar; Mr. Tatum said they had done it and 


had figured the cost at about 15 cents each. It requires 
sixteen inches of the tubing for each licker-in. Here Mr. 
Tatum pointed out that the bearing at this point should 
run very true, declaring that it was inconsistent to set the 
licker-in within a thousandth of an inch only to have a 
worn bearing have play in it which more than offset that. 

Another “kink” adopted at Bonham was explained by 
Ruben Stegall, master mechanic, who said they took the 
card trumpets and measured them and found them to be 
of varying size. He said they filled them with brass and 
then bored them all out to the same diameter, which im- 
proved the running of the work considerably. 


Mr. Tatum next brought up the matter of old and 
new ties for baling cloth. He said they had made some 
tests and found there was economy in bundling up old 
cotton ties 30 ties in a bundle and selling them to the oil 
mills at $1.25 a bundle and then purchasing new ties for 
baling up the cloth. In doing this, he said, he buys a %- 
inch tie which is a much better tie. He said in addition 
to the saving, this method expedites the baling, eliminates 
old ties lying around the room, and is a much better sys- 
tem all the way around. Several questions were asked him. 
He replied saying that he uses four of these ties on bales 
of duck, and five on sheetings. 

“Did your cloth room man ever take down a bale of 
duck and see if there was any burlap cut with the narrow 
tie?” asked a member. The cloth room man at Bonham 
replied, saying he had never observed any damage; that 
he had once opened eight or ten bales that were in a rail- 
road wreck, but that the ties didn’t cause any damage. A 
representative from McKinney said they use this tie and 
that he had noticed no difference in the burlap or cloth. 

“What precautions are we taking to eliminate variation 
before and after stripping cards?” was the next question 
asked by the chairman. “We are very particular about 
having all finisher laps run over that vary more than a 
half a pound each way. Well, one pound in a 50-pound 
lap is only two per cent. Compare your card sliver five 
minutes after stripping with it before stripping and you 
have fully a variation of ten per cent, and most of the 
time it is nearer twenty per cent lighter, forty per cent 
for the first half minute. And just to simply let it run 
out a little will not take care of the trouble. If that varia- 
tion doesn’t hurt us, we needn’t be so particular about 
running our finisher Japs over.’ 

In explaining the ways they are trying to overcome this 
variation, Mr. Tatum said, “We strip all the odd cards 
first, and then we strip the even cards, not immediately 
after that, but we strip three times a day, and the strip- 
ping is done on schedule so that we distribute the strip- 
ping equally throughout the day. In that way the sliver 
coming from a row of cards has a heavy can mixed with 
a light can, because each row comes through to the draw- 
ing pretty much together. We let each card run a minute 
or two after it is doffed.” 

Mr. Moak said he lets his cards run after stripping until 
the sliver gets somewhere around a reasonable weight. He 
added, however, that he had found the spoons on the back 
drawing the best place to eliminate this variation. “We 
run these just as high as we can run them, and if we 
happen to have too light a sliver coming through, the 


frame will knock off, and the drawing hands are trained: 


(Continued on page 861.) 
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Georgia Mill Men Meet in Atlanta 


A combination of a well-rounded program and just the 
right amount of seasoning in the form of fellowship and 
entertainment made for the annual convention of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia a place with the 
unqualified successes in textile convention history. 

The meeting was held on Tuesday, May 13th, at East 
Lake Country Club, Atlanta, where the last several con- 
ventions of the association have been conducted. The day 
was well-balanced and every detail went through on splen- 
did schedule. A morning session, a dinner in the evening 
and a golf tournament in the afternoon, constituted the 
program. 

At the morning session, Rev. W. H. Faust, pastor of 
the Gordon Street Baptist Church, Atlanta, was called 
upon for the invocation, following which Lee M. Jordan 
welcomed the visitors to Atlanta and to the Club, W. J. 
Vereen making the response, both in a happy vein. 

The first order of business taken up was the president’s 
report, presented by P. E. Glenn, secretary-treasurer of 
the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, who has served the 
Association as president during the past year. 

As to the Association activities, Mr. Glenn pointed out 
that the treasurer’s report showed that the organization 
had functioned well within the budget made by the re- 
organization committee, an accomplishment of which the 
officers were proud. 

Diseussing business conditions in textiles, Mr. Glenn 
said that “A most unsatisfactory condition has confronted 
us for the past few months, and it does not take a prophet 
to forsee that this condition will likely prevail for the 
next several months. 

“By reason of our desire to keep our help fully employ- 
ed, and consequently satisfied, most of the Georgia mills 
have up to recently operated full time. This, I believe, has 
been a mistake for which we are paying now and will pay 
for some time to come. However, there is always a ‘silver 
lining, and in my judgment when we have elected a presi- 
dent of the United States and determined the size of our 
new cotton crop, I believe then we will have arrived at the 
beginning of a most satisfactory period of operation. When 
these facts have been determined, buyers of our goods will 
have no reason for holding back, and I predict that they 
will be as actively in the market then as they are inactive 
and out of it now. Europe’s program in taking America’s 
cotton so freely at this time and at these prices should be 
a warning to our American buyers of cotton goods. Cot- 
ton now being exported cannot reach destination, be manu- 
factured and distributed before the new crop is on us, hence 
the foreign merchants and manufacturers are backing their 
judgment, that the early months of the growing crop will 
not sell below present prices. Our foreign competitors 
know that the new crop is from two to three weeks late, 
that the desirable grades of cotton in America are getting 
searcer every day and that by the time the new crop is 
ready for the market there will be a wild scramble by 
American mills for the first offerings. There is a prob- 
ability of October cotton selling higher than spots today.” 

As to the disposition of the Muscle Shoals property by 
the government, Mr. Glenn said, “I believe that as an 
Association, and individually, we should thoroughly inform 





ourselves as to all details concerning the leasing or sale 
of Muscle Shoals to a private individual or private corpora- 
tion. After such information is acquired and digested I 
believe this Association should take, and vigorously as- 
sert, its position with reference thereto, such action to be 
taken through its executive committee.” 

With reference to tariff, Mr. Glenn stated that “it is 
to the interest of the cotton planters, dealers and manu- 
facturers to take an intelligent interest in the question of 
a duty on imports of cotton goods. Opinions to be formed 
on this question as a result of thorough study and investi- 








President P. E. Glenn. 


gation and free from any preconceived prejudices on the 
subject.” 

Mr. Glenn said that in his opinion, the Association 
should adopt a uniform purchase contract for spot cotton, 
the general terms of this contract to be agreed on by rep- 
resentatives of the southern state associations of cotton 
mills, merchants and farmers. Sueh a uniform contract, 
fair to all parties, would, he pointed out, prevent many 
differences and some litigation. 

“Tt would be to our material benefit to have Atlanta des- 
ignated by the Federal Department of Agriculture as a 
point of arbitration of cotton contracts,’ ’continued Mr. 
Glenn. “Atlanta should also be made a point of delivery, 
and I urge you to give your individual assistance to the 
Atlanta Commercial Exchange and the Cotton Merchants’ 
Association in bringing this about. 

“Our hearty cooperation and assistance should be given 
freely to the various agencies now at work fighting the 
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boll weevil menace, also to those agencies seeking to im- 
prove the variety of cotton seed and the staple of cotton.” 

Discussing the constantly increasing cost of compensa- 
tion insurance, Mr. Glenn suggested an investigation con- 
cerning the feasibility of establishing a mutual compensa- 
tion insurance bureau. He added that in his opinion the 
Association should work out a plan for the assembling of 
certain statistical information to be used and given ‘out 
in totals only, for the benefit of the members and for the 
information of the publie. 

“The Association has gone on record against child labor, 
and the individual members are opposed to the employment 
of children under the legal age and to maintain this posi- 
tion thoroughly, it is our duty to see that none of our 
superintendents or overseers is lax in his investigations of 
the legal and moral right of any applicant for work.” 

In Mr. Glenn’s opinion, the Association and all in- 
dividual members, together with every employee, should in 
every way possible and at all times conduct a campaign 
of education along the lines of impressing the people of 
Georgia with the value of cotton mills in the state to every 
class of citizens. “The public should be kept constantly 
informed of what we have accomplished up to now with- 
out coercion or restriction, and what we hope to accom- 
plish as fast as conditions and developments warrant,” he 
said. 

Mr. Glenn urged cooperation with local school authori- 
ties in keeping in schoo] mill children who should be there. 
He further suggested a revolving scholarship fund at the 
A. French Textile School of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology for providing assistance to worthy young men am- 
bitious to obtain a technical education. 

The president complimented the traffie department and 
the secretary’s office for their valued assistance to the mills, 
and urged fullest cooperation and assistance with them on 
the part of the mills. 

As a concluding suggestion, Mr. Glenn said that “in 
line with the idea of making our mills and villages as com- 
fortable and attractive as possible let me urge you to en- 
courage your superintendents to spend a little money in 
keeping up your mill yards and villages. A little money 
judiciously spent for shrubbery and flowers returns hand- 
some dividends in the pleasure your employees enjoy in 
living and working in well kept surroundings. It also im- 
presses the public more than the size or equipment of your 
mills.” 

Secretary W. M. McLaurine next read his report and 
also that of C. W. Chears, traffic manager of the Asso- 
ciation. 

At this point the president asked Mr. Jordan to intro- 
duce as a visitor the president of the Alabama association, 
T. Scott Roberts, who made a very happy talk much en- 
joyed by the members. 

David Clark, of Charlotte, next made a special report 
regarding legislation affecting the textile industry. 

The next feature on the program was a discussion on 
cotton hedging. This was introduced by George S. Harris, 
president and manager of the Exposition Cotton Mills. 

Hedging Cotton. 

“The question of hedging cotton is an interesting one, 
as I have experienced quite a bit of worry over it in the 
last two or three years,” said Mr. Harris. “I don’t feel 
that we should be ealled on to be risking our stockholders’ 
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money by backing our judgment on what the price of cot- 
ton is going to be, but we have been forced into that. We 
have had the price of cotton to fluctuate within three 
months enough to break a mill. Some have gotten rich and 
some have gone broke. 

“Tt brings us back to our Cotton Exchanges and Hedge 
Market. When we studied Economies in college, we were 
taught that the speculator was justified. Why? Because, 
when the legitimate consumers of a commodity were all 
in the market at once, the price steadily rises, and the 


speculator is supposed to step in there and stop it. Like- 


wise, when the business of the legitimate consumers of a 
commodity is weak, and we are out of the market and 
the price drops, the speculator comes in and stops the 
drop; but with our market it works just the other way. 


W. M. McLaurine, Secretary. 


The speculators push it down and the speculators push it 
up at the times when it hurts us most. I am wondering 
where we can get with it. I thought that I would want 
to tell you something about it, but the more I thought 
about it the less I found I knew about it. 

“About that time the Federal Trade Commission came 
along with a long interesting report, as they had been 
thinking about it. When I went into that, I concluded they 
knew less about it than I knew about it. There were some 
interesting things in that report, but most of them were 
old. 

“I believe something is rotten in Denmark, but I dont’ 
live in Denmark, so I don’t know what it is. I hoped by 
introducing this thing that somebody, who knows more 
about it than I do, will tell us what it is. The Federal 
Trade Commission does inject into that some interesting 
points. The question of tendering grades on contracts is 
an old subject, but I think it is time for this Association 
probably to take a position on it. It may be like a little 
bulldog on the street barking at a big horse, but he can 
be a bulldog just the same, and worry the horse. The 
thing is worrying us very much. We are forced to back 
our judgment on cotton with our stockholders’ money. As 
Mr. Glenn says, I have been a sufferer, and I have been 
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trying to run the business legitimately, but I can’t do it. 
I have got to gamble it out and I don’t like it. 


“Now what I am going to attempt to do is simply to 
introduce the subject without trying to tell you something 
that I might think that I know about it, because I don’t 
know. We have here with us a few men, who are supposed 
to know, anyway. We will let them tell us something about 
these contract markets, and what is the matter with them. 
They certainly don’t function. Next Fall, in October and 
November, when I buy cotton at the highest point in the 
season, as we did this past season, I think I will sell wheat 
contracts in Chicago against that cotton, and I think I 
will have a better hedge than if I sell cotton contracts on 
the New York Exchange. I think I will get out of it bet- 
ter. I am in hot water all the time.” 


Following his own remarks, Mr. Harris called upon 
Henry Plauche, assistant secretary of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, who discussed the subject of “Cotton 
Hedging, or Price Insurance.” 

“A ‘hedge’ defined by Webster is ‘to safeguard one’s 
self from loss by making compensatory arrangements on 
the other side,” began Mr. Plauche. “In the ordinary 
language of commerce its meaning is price insurance. 


“The cotton merchant who buys spot cotton in the pri- 
mary markets is forced to buy the general run of receipts 
coming to market and assorts various purchases into like 
grades when he has concentrated a certain quantity. This 
cotton is not usually sold at the time of purchase and in 
order to protect himself the merchant must take out price 
insurance, and this he does by selling an equal amount of 
contracts for delivery in a certain month in the future. 
Again, if a manufacturer receives an order in the summer 
for a certain class of goods deliverable the next winter he 
can accept the order provided he is able to secure the re- 
quired quantity of cotton at the prices obtaining at the 
time the order is received. He has two roadways opened 
to him; buy the cotton at the prevailing price, store it and 
carry it until he must spin it, or protect himself by buying 
contracts for future delivery. In the former case not only 
is the procedure risky but is very expensive, as it is a 
well-known axiom in business that carrying charges ‘eat 
one up’; in the latter case he saves all these carrying 
charges and at the same time insures himself against loss. 
There is a third avenue more hazardous in every respect 
than the other two, unfortunately resorted to quite often, 
which the manufacturer can use, and that is to take a long 
chance that the price of raw cotton will remain stationary 
or decline. 


“By means of the Future Contract, there is no day or 
hour in the day that cotton may not be bought or sold and 
it is this that makes cotton the most liquid asset known 
to the world’s trade. 


“Tt constitutes a method of price insurance that may 
be likened to the vast system of fire and marine insurance 
without which living would be relegated to the realms of 
barbarism. It has repeatedly been urged that a great evil 
is that the sales of Future Contracts are annually many 
times the volume of the cotton crop. Is it an evil? Every 
time a piece of real estate or an article of merchandise, in 
transit to the consumer, changes hands it is insured so 
that the aggregate of such insurances is many times the 
aggregate value of the fixed or movable articles of trade 
and commerce. So it is with cotton; every time it changes 
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hands it is made the subject of a Future Contract for 
price insurance. While it is true that not all of the cot- 
ton is hedged or insured through the Future Markets, most 
of it is and as cotton not infrequently changes ownership 
six to eight times from the producer to the final consumer, 


the number of price insurances or hedges is increased ac- 


cordingly. Transfers of hedges from month to month alse 
swell the total of future transactions. In a word, the ag- 
gregate of future transactions from day to day involves 
sales and resales, purchases and repurchases of the same 


risks, and are, therefore, not all original 


transactions, any 
more than bank clearances show the net amount of money 
that is transferred on balances. 

tive features of 


spe eula 


“Much as has been said of 





George S. Harris, the President-Elect. 


Future Market, it is the means of avoiding speculation or 
risk by both sellers and buyers of spot cotton. This, in 
reality, is the most valuable feature of the system. What 
would have happened when the so-called buyers’ strike was 
ushered in during 1920 had there been no such system of 
price insurance? Cotton in common with every other com- 
modity and articles of trade suffered a drastic decline from 
$182 a bale in July, 1920, to $59 in July, 1921. Such a 
sheer drop, involving hundreds of millions of dollars would 
have wrecked the financial institutions of the South had it 
not been that a large proportion of the cotton held was 
hedged. Bad as the consequences of 
condition undeseribable in its effect 
“In an attempt to outline succinctly the forward or 


the decline were, a 
would have resulted. 


future delivery business and what it is, I can not do better 
than to repeat the description of Colonel Henry G. Hester, 
Secretary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, which is 
as follows: 


‘* ‘The contracts are known as Section 5 Contracts, as 


that section of the U. S. Cotton Futures Act and the regu 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture constitute the limita- 
tions thereof. 

***(a) The provisions of the Act are that all contracts 


made for Future Delivery on any exchange, board of trade 
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or similar institution, place of business, not in conformity 
with the U. S. Cotton Futures Act are subject to a tax 
of 2 eents per pound. 

‘**(b) The contract must specify the basis grade of 
the cotton involved which shall be one of the grades for 
which standards are established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Middling shell be deemed the basis grade if no 
other grade be specified in the contract. 

‘**(c) All cotton dealt with shall be of or within the 
grades specified by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

** *(d) Cotton delivered on such contracts above or be- 
low the basis grade must be settled for at actual commer- 
cial differences above or below the contract price for the 
basis grade. 

***(e) No cotton may be delivered that is below low 
middling or that is reduced below the value of low mid- 
dling because of defects, etc., (see act) and is of less than 
seven-eighths of an inch in length and staple. 

‘* *(f) Tenders on contracts must be the full number 
of bales involved or the equivalent weight thereof and the 
person making the tender shall give written notice five 
business days before delivery to the receiver and in advance 
of final settlement must furnish the receiver a written no- 
tice or certificate stating the grade of each individual bale 
and by means of numbers identifying each bale with its 
grade. ° 

‘* *(¢) All cotton delivered must be classed in accord- 
ance with the classification, made under the regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, by officers of the government 
designated by the Secretary for that purpose. 

‘* “Under these regulations all cotton delivered on Fu- 
ture Delivery Contracts is inspected and classed by gov- 
ernment officials who issue certificates therefor; in other 
words, under the law the government becomes a party to the 
final settlement of the contracts, insuring the honesty, cor- 
rectness and uniformity of such deliveries. 

‘* *The contract is a strictly legal contract and the seller 
is forced to deliver and the receiver to receive the goods 
specified therein. 

** *As in all contracts made for any article of produce 
or merchandise, the parties thereto may obtain legal off- 
sets transferring their rights for fulfillment to other parties 
before maturity by merns of substitution of like contracts, 
differing only as to price.’ 


“There is perhaps no more constructive piece of legis- 
lation on our statute books than the United States Cotton 
Futures Act. It regulates the business within the lines of 
reason and justice and is helpful to producers, traders, 
and consumers of spot cotton in the United Sfates. If the 
act has a fault, it lies in the restriction of the number of 


grades tenderable on contract and to that extent lessens 
hedge protection of a material percentage of the total an- 
nual growth. The result of this is seen in the frequent 
wide disparity between grades tenderable and untender- 
able. The disposition in some quarters to further. limit 
the number of grades tenderable for that reason cannot 
prove otherwise than harmful; in fact, further limitations 
would so cireumscribe the number of sellers (and conse- 
quently buyers) in this country as to destroy the hedge 
features, resulting in closing American Exchanges. Legis- 
lative experiments of this nature would not merely prove 
harmful but would be futile. 

“Perhaps it may be advisable to allude to the claim that 
has been urged that the Cotton Future Business should be 
so adjusted that a spinner should be able to buy in the 
future market such grades as he may desire for his own use. 
A few moments concentrated thought would prove to any 
thinking man the impossibility of such a change and that 
the only effect would be to destroy the futures market 
as now constituted with its value for hedge purposes. 

“Tn all there are a great many different specifications 
of grade, color, character, staple, ete., which enter into the 
spot business. Each and every one of these specifications 
are made the subject of specific contracts between the seller 
and the buyer. Every spinner has his own special wants 
which he fills by means of special agreements therefor. But 
it may be said, ‘make your contract to embrance spinnable 
cotton? 

“What is spinnable cotton? Nearly all cotton is spin- 
nable for some purpose or another. Even some grades of 
linters are spinnable and when you enter into this question 
vou enter into a field that is almost limitless. 
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“There is in reality no form of Cotton Futures Con- 
tract that will be dealt in generally, which will have a 
ready market from day to day, and, from hour to hour, ex- 
cept the one now in use in the Exchanges of New Orleans, 
New York and Liverpool. That contract practically em- 
braces all that is desirable of the cotton crop. 

“I hear someone say, “Yes, and much that is undesir- 
able.” Nay! You are mistaken. As the late General 
Magruder of Confederate fame once said of whiskey, ‘Some 
kinds are better than othets but it is all good.’ Perhaps it 
may be acknowledged that all cotton is not good, but no 
one will contend that it is not all desired by someone for 
some purpose. 

“Let us see how the figures compare. 

“(T am not going into a dry statistical compilation. In 
these days of prohibition one must not be too dry because 


‘there is no way to counteract it by ‘wetting up.’) 


“Five years ago we had a 
Carry over of 
Since then 
Production including linters was 
So we have had a supply of ... 
The carry over last year was 

So that during the past five years the 
» Number of bales that have disappeared was.59,535,000 

“This embraced all kinds of cotton, good, bad, or in- 
different, yet it was desired by someone for some purpose 
and it has all been consumed. Now, the cotton future 
contract embraced most of this cotton that has gone out of 
sight in one shape or another. 

“This brings me to the thought which you will all recog- 
nize: that the Future Contract is for cotton of the crop 
as grown. For instance, the basis grade is put at middling. 
This does not mean it is a middling contract. That grade 
is only specified in order to arrive at a proper adjustment 
of values in proportion to the grades delivered. When a 
man buys or sells a Cotton Future Contract he deals in 
any and all grades within the limits of the specifications of 
the United States Cotton Futures Act and the buyer ex- 
pects to receive and the seller expects to deliver any of 
the grades embraced at their commercial values, either 
above or below middling. 

“T do not say that such a contract is an exact hedge 
for any specific grade or staple or color, but it is a rep- 
resentative of the average of most of the crop and that is 
really as close as it is possible to reach in the way of 
price insurance. 

“And this is the case in insurance of most any article 
insured. It rarely happens that an exact loss is recouped 
by insurance. The things themselves may be paid for in 
part or in whole, but whether a man has his home or his 
store destroyed there are many things that enter into the 
loss that may not or are not compensated for. This, it 
may be said, is a truism, but I merely mention it to illus- 
trate that in most things as well as in cotton prices the 
insurance is never exact. 

“There is another thing about this specific grade ques- 
tion and that is that while a man or a mill individually 
may be willing, and they do make such contracts, people 
generally would not be willing to do so. There is no way 
to form a contract for cotton that will be generally en- 
tered into between buyers and sellers from day to day ex- 
cept such as embrace practically all grades obtainable. In 
any other form of contract the sellers who would be willing 
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to assume the risks of delivering would be so few that the 
business would amount to naught. For every contract there 
must be a seller and a buyer; omit either and there can be 
no contract. Substitute specific grade contracts for the 
present form and you would close the future exchanges and 
do away with hedging as price insurance as it now exists, 

“The Rules of the New Orleans Cotion Excharige con- 
form strictly to the requirements of the United States Cot- 
ton Futures Act and are fair alike to both buyers and sell- 
ers doing justice to both and conferring special privileges 
on none. Under the system obtaining in New Orleans each 
bale is represented by an individual receipt upon which is 
shown the weight of the cotton, whether flat or compressed, 
and the certificate of the United States Government of the 
grade and staple. Thus after a bale is certificated, the 
owner, be he deliverer or receiver, can dispose of each bale 
individually without the costly expenditure of re-handling 
and re-certificating which would result if the certificate 
were for a number of bales. 


“In brief, the consummation of a Future Contract is 
made to fit into the spot trade in a manner that cuts out 
much of the old time costs of handling spot cotton. Prac- 
tically in New Orleans we have abrogated most of the old 
time costs of handling and deliveries, both of spots and 
futures. Each and every bale that is brought to our mar- 
ket stands upon its own merits. The cost of seggregating 
specific grades from a lot of various grades is minimized 
and the seller or buyer may pick out the bales he may 
desire and transfer them for delivery on contracts or for 
shipment by means of the single bale warehouse receipts 
with almost the same facility, allowing for the bulky char- 
acter of the bales, as you may separate the five, ten, and 
twenty-dollar bills from a package of currency. The sys- 
tem is the result of years of thought and careful delibera- 
tion and has been conceived in keeping with the spirit of 
the age which is to simplify and economize in every possi- 
ble direction, and today we can sell and deliver selections 
from lots of spot cotton with an ease and facility that has 
revolutionized ancient methods. If you receive various 
grades on a future contract, we have so arranged that you 
may pick out what you want and re-deliver or sell bales 
you do not need, each and every one of which is covered, 
as just stated, by a separate warehouse receipt that tells 
its grade, weight, ete., without the necessity for re-classing 
and re-handling. 


“Our methods meet the convenience of the handler 
whether he be a factor, cooperative manager, or mill own- 
er, ete. By these methods benefits accrue all along the line 
from the producer to the ultimate consumer, eliminating 
useless charges and losses from re-handling. 


“Now, in conclusion, a word in reference to the so-called 
speculative feature of the Future Contract and I have done. 


“There is a general idea that the bulk of the Future 
Business is speculation, and to carry it further, that specu- 
lation is gambling. The real facts are that fully eighty, if 
not eighty-five per cent, of the contracts for future delivery 
are based upon spot cotton in its transition from the field 
to the loom. The remaining fifteen per cent is for specula- 
tion or investment and the opportunities for such opera- 
tions are evolved from a highly balanced organism which 
exists in this country and abroad for the economic handling 
of cotton by means of Future Contracts hedging. It is a 
misnomer to characterize that the variations in the prices 
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of cotton are the result of speculation or gambling. 


The 
speculator is the man who sees or thinks he sees an oppor- 
tunity to make profit from conditions that are world wide. 
He buys when he thinks an article is too low and he sells 
when he thinks its too high. Did it never occur to you that 
such people are found in every market in every article of 
trade or barter? 


He is not a gambler who stakes his all on 
the throw of a die or the turn of a wheel. Generally he 
is a man who-studies economies and his acts in the main 
are akin to those of most people in the entire world. His 
use is that he supplies capital frequently when it is most 
needed, when an article ‘goes begging’ for want of a satis- 
factory market, and if he sells short in a runaway market 
he often acts as a balance wheel, assuming the risk of pos- 
sible declines in values. Either way he supplies capital 
which is part of the basis of hedges by the cotton buyer 
who sells to hedge or the mill man who buys to hedge. 

“Tt must be remembered that purchases and sales in the 
New Orleans and New York markets are by no manner of 
means, whether for spot price protection or for speculative 
investment, bets on prices. The contracts dealt in are 
strictly legal, calling for the actual cotton and the broker 
who uses them is bound to receive or deliver as the case 
may be, unless he obtains a strictly legal offset the same 
as may be and is done in trading in any other article of 
commerce. The contract represents cotton the same as a 
dollar bill represents the coin with which it may be liqui- 
dated if or when call is made therefor. The holder of a 
Cotton Futures Contract at maturity must take or deliver 
the cotton and is not permitted to settle on market differ- 
ences. Were it otherwise such transactions would be in the 
nature of bucketing and would have no connection with 
cotton no matter how so-called. It is this fact that links 
the cotton futures contract inseparably with the cotton 
crop as grown and marketed from year to year and which 
constitutes its value as price insurance—as a method by 
which the spot handler avoids speculation; and it is the 
fact that the contract calls for practically all of the de- 
sirable grades grown and is not limited to a few contiguous 
grades, that gives it currency as a universal hedge. 

“Like all other human inventions the system may have 
its imperfections, but the same may be alleged of every- 
thing human. There is in fact few laws on the Statute 
books of the States or the Federation of States, no matter 
how beneficial, that may not work injustice in exceptional 
individual instances. 

“As it is, the modern methods of hedging are as far 
ahead of former trade systems as the trolley car is in ad- 
vance of the old mule car system. It is acknowledged as a 
necessity on both sides of the Atlantic and were our legis- 
lators to tinker with it so as to destroy its usefulness at 
home the merchants and manufacturers of the old world 
would still insist upon it for their own protection and 
profit. With us it is there for our use or to let alone as 
each individual may deem best, but it is as inevitable as the 
sun shines that retrogression from modern methods means 
for those who favor and act upon it a leap into the dark 
with attendant loss and disaster. 

“A word further and I am through. It has been said 
in high legislative circles that the way to improve the 
Future Contract and to bring its value into closer touch 
with the spot market would be to limit the grades tender- 
(Continued on page 859.) 
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Weaving Division Meets at Spartanburg 


Diseussion of sizing definitions and problems occupied 
the major portion of the meeting held by the Weaving 
Division of the Southern Textile Association at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., on Friday, May 16th. The meeting was well 
attended, and was featured by two interesting talks, one 
by Dr. W. R. Catheart, technical director of the Corn 
Products Refining Company, New York, and the other by 
Paul Seydel, of the Seydel-Thomas Company, Atlanta. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., chairman of the Weaving Division, 
conducted the meeting, and explaining the nature of the 
gathering, said that “we have felt for a long time that 
this organization needed men to come before us who could 
answer questions which the mill overseer and superintend- 
ent are not quite clear on, in regard to starches and chem- 
icals and slashing. There are certain questions a man 
cannot answer unless he is a chemist, and we believed by 
devoting a meeting to this subject, and having competent 
men to appear before us, we could derive more benefit than 
by hitting the high spots.” 

It was pointed out that there has developed some dis- 
cussion among the Association members, particularly at the 
recent Augusta meeting, on the definition of terms used in 
sizing, especially the terms “fluidity” and “viscosity.” It 
was to the clarification of these terms that Dr. Cathcart 
devoted the major part of his talk. 

“T want first of all to express my pleasure at the invita- 
tion extended to me to talk to you men on a subject in 
which you are interested and in which I am very much in- 
terested,” said Dr. Catheart. “It was my finderstanding 
with your chairman that it would be in accordance with 


your wishes if I did not prepare a formal paper, and so 


I have not done so. I am very glad that arrangement was 
arrived at because in a formal paper a man usually puts 
the emphasis on that phase of the subject in which he is 
particularly interested, and very frequently it so happens 
that the audience is very much interested in some other 
phases. So I wish to make a few rather general remarks 
and then put myself in your hands entirely to direct the 
trend of the discussions, and to give such assistance as I 
am able to render in that discussion. 

“The great difficulty that a chemist has in talking to an 
audience of practical men is to use language that everybody 
who is not a chemist can understand. That point was very 
forcibly impressed upon me quite recently when I attended 
the meeting of the American Chemical Society at Washing- 
ton, where there were about 3,000 chemists from all over 
the country, and we had the pleasure of listening to Dr. 
Slosson, who emphasized that point in this way. He talked 
about a paragraph of, say, 50 to 100 words, using very in- 
tricate terms describing a process, and ended by saying that 
it meant ‘a man had made a fire.’ You can do that with 
almost any subject with a chemical bearing. In discussing 
the subject of starches and their application for sizing I 
shall endeavor to avoid any such trend of speech. By the 
way—I hope you will make it a point, if you have not al- 
ready done so, to read a book by Dr. Slosson called Cre- 
ative Chemistry. It is a book you will read like a novel 
and I am sure you will enjoy it. 

“Just after the Washington meeting I attended the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


in Boston, and listened to a paper on starches and sizing, 
and I very much regret to say that when that paper had 
been concluded I felt that the situation had been very badly 
muddled, because the terms used were not sufficiently clear 
to give the audience the proper conception of the impor- 
tance of the different facts of starch and the use of sizing 
and starches. 

“Please do not hesitate to ask for any explanation of 
terms that I might use. My intent and purpose is to be 
entirely frank and straightforward, and I hope that when 
we have finished with this discussion we will have got some- 
where and have a proper and better grasp of the subject 
than before we started. 

“Referring to the Augusta meeting, which your chair- 
man has mentioned, I have been told that at that meeting 
—and I learned from the accounts of the meeting which I 
read—that the audience was very much interested in thin 
boiling starches and the terms which are used in connection 
with such starches, notably the expressions ‘fluidity’ and 
‘viscosity’. If that point is still of interest to the meeting 
I shall be glad to say a few words along that line.” 

“That’s just what we want to know about,” said Chair- 


,man Gibson. 


“I think perhaps it would be well to give a little bit 
of sizing history before we get right down to detail, then,” 
said Dr. Cathcart, continuing. “You know, when the tex- 
tile industry was first brought into this country it came 
over from England, and the methods and processes which 
were in use on the other side were the first ones used in 
this country. It so happened that when the process of 
sizing was taken up the methods that were used in Eng- 
land were the methods which the pioneers in this country 
adopted, as they had been accustomed to using them in 
England. That meant that as far as starch was concerned 
that they know only about potato and perhaps sago and 
tapioca. 

“The manufacture of corn starch is essentially an Amer- 
ican industry, where the producers of corn starch are. 
Naturally, the crude material was most generally used for 
the product starches at first. When corn starch was pro- 
duced they looked around for outlets for the products and 
the textile industry came into attention. It then became 
the job of the producers to get the users of such materials 
in the textile industry to at least try corn starch. When 
corn starch was first converted there was nothing but the 
crudest form of corn starch, or pearl starch as it is called, 
which represents the first separation of starch in the manu- 
facture of corn starch, and that was what was first offered 
and used 

“Tt was soon found that the pearl starch did not have all 
the properties that a starch ought to have and give satis- 
factory results in the textile industry, and therefore the 
manufacturers of corn starch set about to improve the 
product and bring it more in line with the requirements of 
the industry, and without going too much into detail: this 
resulted in the production of modified corn starch, or what 
we call the thin boiling starches. After the manufacturing 
process had been worked out and other properties determin- 
ed they were offered to the textile industry and gradually 
they became more and more popular in that industry. 
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“The modified corn starch is a starch which has in dif- 
ferent processes of manufacture undergone a treatment 
which changes the many characteristics of the final product. 
Briefly, that modification is this: Starch, when treated 
with acid, very dilute acid, under certain conditions of 
temperature, concentration and time, undergoes changes 
and if the treatment is carried on under proper conditions, 
a starch is changed finally into sugar. That process is eall- 
el hydrolosis; it is the same process that takes place in the 
human body in the digestive process when you eat food that 
contains starch. That is what you get when you allow the 
process of hydrolosis to go to its full completion. Hydro- 
losis is a technical chemical term which simply means the 
change that takes place in something when this change 
of chemical action of converting it from starch into some- 
thing that is not starch, namely sugar—I am not referring 
to cane sugar, I mean sugar as a class, because dextrose is 
the sugar which is formed. 

“Tf this process of hydrolosis is controlled and arrested 
in its incipient stages, then you will get a product which 
is still starch, but starch with different properties than 
starch had before this process was used. The point at 
which that process is stopped, that hydrolosis is arrested, 
will determine the properties of the starch which you are 
going to get. That results in the formation of the so-called 
modified or thin boiling starch. 

“Tt was very early found that when this modification 
process was arrested at different stages, and the starch 
properties at these different stages determined, using the 
same quantity of water and the same weight of starch and 
boiling for the same length of time, without any addition 
due to condensation or loss of water from evaporation, that 
the pastes thus obtained were quite different from the 
pastes obtained from equal quantities of starch and water 
unmodified. The principal difference found was these 
pastes were thinner than the pastes formed by the ordinary 
unmodified starch, and the starches were then called ‘thin 
boiling’. 

“Tt became necessary to devise some method by which 
these modified starches could be standardized so that you 
would know what you were talking about when you refer- 
red to a thin boiling starch. Before the thin boiling starch- 
es were developed it was important to emphasize the thick- 
ness of starch pastes; a starch was good or bad according 
to how thick the paste made from that starch was, and in 
order to use a highbrow term instead of speaking about 
thickness, it was fashionable to talk about ‘viscosity’ of 
starch pastes, and when you said that one starch paste was 
more ‘viscous’ than another, you meant one was thicker 
than another. This was when emphasis was laid upon 
thickness. 

“When thin boiling starches came into use and attracted 
recognition, it became necessary to put emphasis not upon 
the thickness, but upon the thinness, and to get a term that 
would express it, corresponding to viscosity, the term 
‘fluidity’ was selected. 

“There is absolutely no difference between fluidity and 
viscosity as terms; they are just different ways of express- 
ing exactly the same thing. Fluidity and viscosity are only 
indirectly connected with adhesiveness. You can have high- 
ly viscous substances with no adhesive properties—you 
have lubricating oils that are highly viscous that will not 
possess a bit of adhesive quality. You can have highly fluid 
substances, like ether, alcohol, ete., that have absolutely no 
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adhesive properties, I want to make that point very clear 

“Viscosity and fluidity are simply reciprocal terms. 
High viscosity means low fluidity. It is just the same thing 
as when you speak of how long or short a board is—you 
are speaking of units of length, and that is all there is 
to viscosity and fluidity as applied to starches.” 

It became necessary to be able to measure viscosity and 
to measure fluidity, Dr. Cathcart pointed out, and sinee 
viscosity was a more usual term than fluidity at first, the 
so-called viscometers were devised to measure viscous 
liquids of various kinds. 

It was very soon found, he continued, that the visco- 
meter, simply an instrument for measuring viscosity, was 
not suitable for measuring starch pastes, as the same re- 
sults could not be secured from any two of tnem, and as 





W. H. Gibson, Jr., Chairman of the Weaving 
Division. 

it very soon became evident that starches of different de- 
grees of fluidity were desirable, that they must have a 
certain range in order to meet the requirements of the tex- 
tile industry, Hampden Buell devised a method of meas- 
uring the fluidity of starches. This Dr. Catheart deseribed 
as simply a glass funnel with an opening in it of a deter- 
mined diameter, through which the starch was poured, the 
rate of flow of the paste through the aperture determining 
the degree of fluidity. 

The speaker continued that because of the variation in 
results from different instruments, even of the same make, 
if was necessary to provide a master instrument, which, he 
said, involved the same principle as was used in determin- 
ing the meter as a unit of measurement. The other instru- 
ments used, and the results of tests made therewith, were 
to be compared with the master instrument, and thus the 
true valuation of the fluidity of the paste made with the 
particular instrument determined. 

“Having the standard thus fixed and preserved,” con- 
tinued Dr. Catheart, “any starch may be examined and 
compared, and you can always know what fluidity you get. 
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“For the practical purposes of the textile industry, cer- 
tain stages of fluidity have been selected. Any number is 
theoretically possible, but certain stages of fluidity have 
been selected especially adaptable to the textile industry, 
and that is why you hear so much about 20 fluidity, 30 
fluidity, 40 fluidity, 75 fluidity, 90 fluidity, and the like. 
They all are referred to the master instrument, and it 
doesn’t make any difference to the user of starch whether 
that starch is called 35, or 40, or 60 fluidity—all that he 
is interested in is in having made his selection, to be cer- 
tain that he always get the same degree no matter what it 
is called. 

“T have told you something about the ‘rough mechanics’ 
of fluidity, but there is a great deal more’to fluidity deter- 
mination. The amount of starch has to be weighed cor- 
rectly, with due consideration given to moisture and chem- 
ical balance. You must do everything exactly correct. The 
pastes have to made with absolute accuracy as to propor- 
tion. The stirring of these pastes has to be done with ab- 
solute accuracy. Temperature has to be controlled within 
one-tenth of a degree, and the time of stirring constant. 
When you observe all of these precautions exactly, you 
will get concordant results, if you use the same instrument. 
That is where the difficulty comes in and that is why I 
always advise users of starch not to attempt to make fluid- 
ity determinations. I will gladly give them all the assist- 
ance they want, and I have sent out many copies of Mr. 
Buell’s paper. I have given them starches that have been 
standardized according to accepted standards, so that they 
get it corresponding to the proper standards. I do not 
know of anybody that is adequately equipped in their mill 
to make determinations of fluidity, simply bécause they 
do not have the proper instruments, or the experienced 
operators. There is no mystery about it, no more than 
about a Bessemer steel converter. The man who does it 
has to be trained. He knows how to do it better than any- 
body else because that is his business, he does it every day. 
Most people who have attempted to make fluidity deter- 
minations get into all sorts of difficulties. I know of a very 
prominent plant in the North that attempted to do some- 
thing of that kind, and upon the basis of their determi- 
nations, they rejected a shipment of starch that had come 
to them. We were absolutely certain that that shipment 
was up to standard of the sample from their plant. I went 
down to see these people and asked them upon what basis 
they were rejecting the starch. They said, ‘We have tested 
it in our laboratory and the paste is not what it should be.’ 
I asked if they had actually made a batch and tested it out 
in the mill, and they said, ‘No.’ I induced them to do this 
and they made a batch and it was all right and they were 
satisfied and accepted the starch, but according to their 
laboratory tests, because they were not equipped, they had 
condemned the starch. 

“Tt isn’t that anybody is trying to mystify you. 
thing is being worked out for you and ready to eat. 


The 


“The question has been asked, why is it that there is 
such a wide variation between thin boiling starches that 
come from different sources? You already have the ex- 
planation. They have different standards; they have dif- 
ferent standards, but they are fairly close together. It is 
difficult enough for two laboratories in the same organiza- 
tion to get concordant results simply because if you get 
two different chemists working on the same problem each 
one is trying to do better than what he has been told. It 
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isn’t a question of whether one method is better than the 
other. 

“It doesn’t make any difference to the man who is using 
the starch what they call it, if he has selected a type of 
starch which gives him the best results, he is only interest- 
ed in getting these same properties in every shipment that 
he gets, and when he doesn’t get it he should kick, and kick 
hard.” 

At this point Mr. Gibson told Dr. Cathcart that “there 
was one question which was asked in Augusta and you have 
practically answered it, and that was that it seemed one 
concern had taken this master instrument and locked it up 
in the safe and nobody knew anything about it.” 

Mr. Chapman repeated the experience related by several 
at the Augusta meeting by saying that he had bought what 
was supposed to be 40 fluidity starch from different peo- 
ple, and that with the one he had to use 130 pounds of 
starch in a mixing while it was necessary to use only 115 
of the other company’s 40 fluidity. Mr. Gibson suggested 
in this connection that it might be possible to obtain a list 
of the fluidities of the different companies, determine their 
relative values, and thus enable a mill changing from one 
fluidity to another to know just what to secure in order to 
obtain the desired result. 

“All you have got to do is to send a sample of the 
starch to the concern you want to buy from,” said Dr. 
Catheart, “and they will give you a match for it. It is 
a very difficult matter to produce thin boiling starches of 
uniform fluidity. Suppose for your work you are using 
a 20 fluidity starch and you get a shipment from another 
concern; although you may have ordered 20 fluidity it is 
different, they may have attempted to get 20 fluidity starch 
and it may have come out 30 or 40. All you are interest- 
ed in is in getting a starch with the same properties. The 
thing that will solve the problem is for the mills to insist 
upon getting a starch of uniform quality and uniform fluid- 
ity no matter whether that is called 30 or 40, or what not.” 

Mr. Chapman asked whether it would be possible for the 
starch manufacturers to arrive at an understanding in the 
matter, and Dr. Cathcart pointed out it would be impos- 
sible for the starch industry as a whole to adopt the fluidity 
of any one concern. 

“I think the solution of the whole thing is to find the 
fluidity that is giving you the best results and then stick 
to it,” declared T. J. Digby, superintendent, Oakland Cot- 
ton Mills, Newberry, S. C. 

“If you were to send me a sample of starch and say, ‘I 
want to know whether you can give me a starch with the 
same fluidity,’ I wouldn’t care whether you told me it was 
30 fluidity or 40 fluidity, I would have that determined, 
and write you whether I could match it or not,’ said Dr. 
Catheart. “You might send me a sample marked x-fluidity, 
and I would send you a 30 fluidity that would match it.” 

“Then you would suggest that we always send a sam- 
ple?” asked Mr. Chapman. 

“Absolutely,” replied Dr. Catheart. “If you got the 
concerns to give a written agreement as to how the deter- 
mination should be made, it wouldn’t mean anything, be- 
eause of the operator in the laboratory you have the human 
factor. It isn’t a question of the different manufacturers 
getting together.” 

Mr. Gibson told Dr. Cathcart that “a few months ago 
I visited a mill that was taking pearl starch and converting 
it in the kettle to what they thought was a thin boiling 
starch.” 
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“That is entirely possible,” said Dr. Cathcart. How- 
ever, he read an extract from an appendix of a book on the 
mixture and preparation of size by Percy Bean, wherein it 
was pointed out that while this could be done under mill 
conditions, the results were unreliable, because of the in- 
ability to properly control the factors entering into the 
proposition. “It can be done,” said Dr. Cathcart, “but how 
you are going to control these things, I do not know, be- 
cause it is a question of time, temperature and concentra- 
tion. When thin boiling starches are made they are made 
by the weight process in enormous vats, under strict tem- 
perature control, and time control, and concentration con- 
trol, and not only that, but every single batch is tested 
for fluidity before it is sent out. You have no way of 
regulating these, and you cannot know whether you are get- 
ting what you want at all.” 


Mr. Digby said it seemed to him that the question in 
the minds of most of the men vgs the “relative effect of 
a 20 fluidity and a 40 fluidity starch on the yarn and the 
general manufacturing conditions of the cotton goods.” 

“Yes sir,” agreed Dr. Cathcart, “and the answer to that 
is what I was just about to say. It all comes back to the 
whole subject of sizing. What is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of sizing? It is capillary attraction. Capillary at- 
traction is what takes place in an ordinary lamp wick when 
you place it in oil. The oil travels into that wick and up 
the wick to the end. Capillary attraction is simply a term 
which has been applied to liquid substances in containers 
or tubes of very small diameter. If you take a glass tube 
with a very small bore and put it in a glass of water, you 
will find that the level of the water on the inside of the 
tube is higher than the level on the outside of the tube. 
That level has been drawn up by capillary attraction.” Dr. 
Catheart explained that capillary action in sizing a yarn 
brought the liquid into the interstices between the individ- 
ual fibers, and not into the fibers themselves. 

“Capillary action is influenced by a great many things,” 
he continued. “For instance, by the viscosity or fluidity of 
the solution, by the temperature, concentration, and so on. 
It is influenced by the twist in your yarn because the chan- 
nels in a tightly twisted yarn are different from the chan- 
nels in a loosely twisted yarn. Capillary attraction is also 
tnfluenced by the purity of your cotton. If you have a 
yarn that has a high wax content—or to make it extreme, 
if it has already been impregnated with paraffin—the capil- 
lary attraction will be different than for such materials as 
are used at present. 

“The question as to whether one should use a 20 or a 
40 fluidity depends entirely upon the local conditions of 
the mill. Nobody can stand off and dogmatically say you 
should use a 20 or a 40. What you want to do is to see 
what conditions you are after. Everybody sizes yarn to 
improve the weaving qualities, and after that you have two 
classes. One man might say, ‘I want the maximum amount 
of starch on the yarn with the maximum amount of weav- 
ing quality.’ Another man will say, ‘Give me the maximum 
amount of weaving quality with a minimum amount of size. 
There are reasons for both. Thus it is necessary to deter- 
mine by analysis the amount of size that has been put on 
under the conditions which at that time existed, and then 
know in which direction you want to work, whether you 
want to work for additional weight or reduced weight and 
additional strength.” 
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C. H. Lockman, of Union, asked Dr. Cathcart, “How 
can I tell the difference if they put in a 30 instead of a 
20 fluidity?” “You ought not to get a variation of that 
kind,” answered Dr. Catheart, “and if you do, the way you 
have for telling is to observe the size and observe the work. 
You can tell the difference in 20 and 30 by the appearance 
in the size kettle. 30 fluidity is a very much thinner size 
than 20 fluidity. 

“I am glad you asked that question, because the whole 
business is all tied in together,” continued Dr. Cathcart. 
“The majority of people who mix size, in my opinion, lose 
sight of one of the most important facts in mixing, and that 
is what I call the concentration of your size.” 

“What do you mean by the concentration?” asked Chair- 
man Gibson. 

“I mean the number of pounds or ounces that you have 
in a gallon of size when it is finished boiling and every- 
thing is ready for use,” answered Dr. Catheart. “I don’t 
know whether you men do it or not, but lots of fellows say, 
when I ask them about sizing, ‘Well, I measure out a hun- 
dred gallons of water, and then I put in my starch and 
compound and stir it and then I turn on the steam and 
boil it for an hour or an hour and a half or two hours, and 
then I take the size and keep a little steam on it to keep 
it hot until it is used up.’ My first question is, ‘How 
many gallons of size do you have in the kettle when you 
get the size finished? and invariably almost the answer is, 
‘Oh, we don’t pay any attention to that, because that is 
always the same.’ 

“That isn’t true. The most important thing is to meas- 
ure the size after you boil. Your concentration, the amount 
that is present in a gallon of finished size determines what 
is going on the yarn, and if you do not pay any attention 
to your concentration, the results will be all over the map 
and you will never be able to tell by looking what you 
get. If the water is colder at one time than another, the 
condensation that you get to boil will vary. Cold water 
will condense a good deal more steam than hot water, 
Variations in the steam supply will also cause a variation 
in concentration.” 

“Suppose you measure that you finish to 25 inches in 
the kettle, and when you finish you have 23 inches in there. 
You must fill that with water.” Would cold water affect 
that or would it be better to use hot water?’ This ques- 
tion was from Mr. Gibson. 

“IT was just coming to that point,” said Dr. Catheart. 
“The question I will answer as to how you are going to 
know this affects the concentration. The other way to get 
that is to start with an amount of water that is purposely 
too small or short of what you are going to finish with. 
We will say you use a concentration of one pound to the 
gallon. You want 100 gallons of finished size and want 
that to contain 100 pounds of starch. When you finish 
boiling you will have exactly 100 gallons because of a 
variable factor of condensation, you cannot always strike 
that, so start with an amount of water which, after boil- 
ing, will give you a little less than what you need and then 
fill the kettle to the required level after you have finished. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether you put in cold water or hot 
water. If you have a hot water supply hot water is bet- 
ter, but if you haven’t, you will get exactly the same re- 
sult by putting in a few gallons of cold water and keep- 
ing the steam on and bringing it back to boiling. 

“After you have done that, then you must not do any- 
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thing else that will change the concentration. There are 
only two ways of doing this correctly: One is to transfer 
the size to a storage keftle, if you have the circulating sys- 
tem, and have that storage kettle provided with a closed 
steam coil which will maintain the temperature without di- 
lution, or have the size kettle provided with closed steam 
coil in addition to the open coil. This should also main- 
tain the temperature here by circulating the steam through 
the closed coil.” 

Mr. Lockman asked if he put in size and boiled it and 
then added six gallons of water to make up his required 
amount what difference there would be in the size. Dr. 
Catheart explained that in starting with a smaller amount 
of water than would be required, the mixture could be kept 
under control throughout. He explained that the addition 
of five or six gallons of water at 60 or so degrees in a mass 
of 200 or more gallons of boiling water would have little 
effect upon the temperature of the whole and that it would 
require only a minute or two of steam to bring the whole 
business back to the boiling point. 

Mr. Digby said as he got the idea it was that “if you 
put in a certain amount of water and cook the size to the 
degree you want it cooked and then add the water to give 
you the proper amount of density you want—if you put 
in your ful] amount of water to begin with in order to boil 
the starch as much as you want it, some days having wetter 
steam than other days you get too much water in the kettle 
and you cannot get it out.” 

“Exactly,” said Dr. Cathcart. 
what the percentage of increase is due to boiling. 


“T don’t know off hand 
By that 


I mean this: suppose you put one hundred gallons of water 
in the size kettle and you stir in the starch and‘start boil- 
ing. After you have boiled one hour, if that is your boil- 


ing time, stop the boiling and measure it and see how many 
gallons you have. You will find that the hundred gallons 
of water without any starch now has increased due to the 
condensation of the steam, and with the delatinization of 
the starch, to a hundred and twenty-five gallons. That is 
what I refer to as the percentage of increase due to boil- 
ing, and that must be determined in order to get some sort 
of an idea as to how short your water must be so you 
will not have to add too much after the boiling operation 
is completed.” 

W. J. Britton, superintendent of the Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, said he has his kettles equipped with an over- 
flow pipe 24 inches from the bottom of the kettle. Then 
the water is bound to run in to the proper level. “When 
we add size we have 188 gallons of water. When the batch 
is cooked we have 3214 inches.” Dr. Catheart said that 
gave a good percentage (33%%%) which was all right pro- 
vided the steam supply was uniform, the temperature was 
constant and the proper time of cooking maintained. 

A man asked the question: at what temperature should 
we carry size in the storage kettle? “You should get the 
size as nearly as possible to the temperature you will use 
it in the size box. Professor Hinckley, formerly at New 
Bedford Textile School, made some investigations in one 
of the New England mills as to what temperature 
was most favorable in the size box, and his results 
showed that the temperature of the size in the size box 
should be 170 degrees Fahrenheit. Mr. MacNider, whom 
a great many of you knew, made some similar determina- 
tions in the South and his result was that a mill got the 
best results when the temperature in the size box was 190 
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to 192. It wouldn’t be fair to say that either was right.” 

One man expressed it as his opinion that better pene- 
tration would be seeured at the higher temperature. The 
mobility of the size is greater, it was pointed out, and the 
capillary attraction is influenced by the higher temperature, 

This is a matter for the local mill to determine for itself, 
said Dr. Catheart. 

“How long should we cook starch and at what tempera- 
ture?” asked M. T. Grimes, of Anderson. “For corn starch 
the minimum period of actual boiling is 45 minutes,” said 
Dr. Catheart, explaining that time had been established, 
“because if you make an examination under the microscope 
of a sample that has been boiled 45 minutes and then one 
boiled an hour and a half, there is practically no differ- 
ence in the yarn under the microscope. The granules of 
starch are completely dissolved in 45 minutes.” 

Mr. Grimes asked about potato starch, which he is 
using, but Dr. Catheart said he was not in position to 
furnish authentic information on that as his experience has 
been with corn starch. 

Mr. Chapman asked Dr. Cathcart whether it made any 


- difference to use hard or soft water in the size mixing. 


“Of course, theoretically, distilled water is best to use,” 
said Dr. Catheart, “and whether the water used will have 
an injurious effect will depend upon the amount of mineral 
salts in the water. Naturally, a water giving you scale 
in the boilers is not beneficial to use in sizing.” 

“Suppose it doesn’t give you any scale?’ asked Mr. 
Chapman. 

“The result is this: you boil your size with water and 
all the salts in that water go with it into the size,” ans- 
wered Dr. Cathcart. “It goes on the yarn, and thén you 
pass the yarn over the drying cylinders, and anything in 
the water is then deposited on the yarn. Just as soon as 
the amount of minerals in the water is sufficient to affect 
the feel and strength of the yarn, then it is harmful.” 

Mr. McCombs explained a method of replenishing size 
after boiling which he uses, saying that he starts with less 
than he needs to finish with and then adds water. With 
-ecording instruments, he said, the change in temperature 
1s observed to be not more than two degrees. Mr. McCombs 
also related an experience he had had with endeavoring to 
keep the temperature in the size vat at 170 degrees. He 
said he tried this, and put 50 warps through the slashers 
with 170 degrees in the size vat, but that he couldn’t hardly 
get them through the looms. Then, he said, he went back 
to around 208 degrees. 

L. T. Curry,-of Laneaster, raised a question in con- 
uection with Dr. Catheart’s recommendation to start with 
‘ess water than was needed to finish with. Mr. Curry rais- 
ed the question of whether the man without the circulating 
system would be able to do this as well as the man with 
one. Dr. Catheart explained that by keeping the stirrers 
going the time for the mixture to become homogeneous was 
negligible. 

This concluded the discussion and the chairman intro- 
duced Paul Seydel, of the Seydel-Thomas Company, Atlan- 
ta, who made the following remarks on chemicals involved 
in the sizing process: 

“Sizing is the most important process of the preliminary 
treatment of warps before weaving. Wheat flour, tallow 
and glue were the original sizing ingredients, bees wax 
was also very popular among some users. Wheat flour re- 
eeived a fermenting treatment which improved its weaving 
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and keeping qualities, the treatment is tedious, expensive 
and exceedingly wasteful and imparts to the mills and the 
goods very obnoxious odors. 

“Later wheat flour was steeped in zine salts which ob- 
viated the fermenting process. Many sizers, especially 
abroad, still hold that wheat flour has no equal for sizing 
purposes, especially to reduce shedding of heavy sizes. Of 
course much more heavy sizing is done abroad than is done 
in this country. 

“Later the use of starch came about, corn starch, potato, 
sago, tapioca, wheat, rice, and even sweet potatoes have 
been used to give adhesive properties to the size; besides 
a number of dextrines and gums both of natural and syn- 
thetic origin. Notwithstanding the close relationship of the 
different starches they all produce slightly different results 
and have qualities all their own, some having higher pene- 
tration, others more body, some give a harsh stiff feeling, 
others a softer one. 

“Sizing is used primarily to improve weaving; sizing 
also is greatly used, especially in Lancashire to increase the 
weight of grey goods, especially for export to India and 
China and with the use of the proper sizing compounds in 
addition to china-clay and other heavy materials, such as 
the sulphates of different metals it is possible to increase 
the weight of the warp up to 150 per cent. 

“Before the war the demand for heavy sized goods had 
declined considerably, due possibly to the styles in India 
and China, but more probably to greater prosperity, the 
trade demanding better materials. In this section of the 
country the majority of sizing might well be called pure 
sizing. The main object being to improve weaving and 
impart to cloth certain physical qualities, such as fullness, 
softness, stiffness, ete., the slight addition in weight being 
merely incidental. 

“A complete size should contain: fats and waxes; their 
object is to lubricate and penetrate the warp, to soften 
the size and yarn, to add to the flexibility, and to insure 
the ready separation of threads. One of the most common 
mistakes is to use too much fat, which produces soft warps, 
increases shedding, and reduces the tensile strength. The 
gums should be selected to impart to the size certain qual- 
ities of adhesiveness, strength, and body of which starch 
is deficient. There are many natural gums of considerable 
value, but the most economical and probably most efficient 
are produced chemically. The chemicals supplement the 
action of fats and gums; their functions are essential and 
it is impossible to obtain without them a size sufficiently 
strong or having qualities required to successfully resist 
the strain of automatic loom weaving, and they help when 
judiciously used, very considerably to increase production. 
Their main function is to so act on the flour or starch as 
to produce with it a colloidal film of the greatest possible 
tensile strength. They should have deliqueseent properties 
so as to keep the warp sufficiently moist to obtain best 
weaving results. They should have permanent antiseptic 
qualities to preserve the warp and fabric against mildew. 

“For preservatives and antiseptics zine salts are among 
the best used. A number of organic substances such as 
earbolie, eresylic, salicylie acids; thymol, formaldehyde, 
ete., are of common use. Some have a disagreeable odor. 
Most of them are so volatile they have no lasting effect and 
the heat of the slasher drum and the steam carry off so 
much of it there is practically no protection left against 
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mildew. For this reason they are of very little permanent 
value. 

“More than anything else the chemicals are the main 
factors in transforming the flour and starch at will into a 
light, a medium, or a heavy, as well as an elastic and flex- 
ible, or a strong coating on the warp. They should be of 
such a nature as not to interfere with the subsequent treat- 
ment of the warp or cloth, and the problems of ultimate 
bleaching, finishing, storage, and some times long distance 
shipping should be well kept in mind when compounding 
a size mixture. 

“The sizing and finishing specialist is the family doctor 
of the textile mill; when all goes well he is quite forgotten, 
but as soon as anything goes wrong he is ealled in for 
advice and when he succeeds in straightening out a weay- 
ing or finishing problem, he becomes a demigod for a 
few days until his services become a trifling event of the 
dim past. 

“Nearly fifty years ago a Frenchman published a book 
concerning textiles, which has long been a classic. In fact, 
about nine-tenths or more of the literature on the subject 
has been copied from it. Although this is a very remark- 
able book it has failed in some of its predictions, among 
which that the mills would within a generation all make 
their own sizing or finishing compounds. This has been 
repeated in books published since. As a matter of fact, 
many mills have tried it, but very few have kept it up, and 
fewer mills today make their own sizing compounds than 
was the case a generation ago, and especially two genera- 
tions ago, probably not one per cent today. This is an age 
of specialists and special problems are generally left to ex- 
perts. The tallow and flour size of fifty years ago has been 
replaced by more up-to-date sizing with increased strength 
to resist the strain of automatic loom weaving and to take 
advantage of artificial humidity which has made even the 
finest weaving possible where the climate made it impossi- 
ble some years ago. 

“In the twenty years I have devoted to the study of 
chemical treatment of textile fibers, I have read books old 
and new, in German, French, English, and other languages 
on the subject, and it is remarkable how little the authors 
have originated—even the latest editions still have many 
superstitious beliefs. 
er interpretation of the theory of relativity concerning the 
different materials used in sizing and finishing. Most of 
them are so full of contradictions and statements not fully 
substantiated, that anyone reading them without the proper 
knowledge of what to believe and what to discard may get 
himself in considerable trouble. 


I have not found anywhere the prop- 


I have long ago decided that a new book taking into 
consideration the latest knowledge should be written and I 
expect to do this as a crowning achievement of my career. 
I have accumulated a good deal of data, and some day I 
shall sort it out and come out in print, with the hope of 
giving some information on the subject that will be helpful 
to mill managements from the chemical standpoint. 

In the literature at hand some products are advocated 
which are unnecessarily expensive and have no special vir- 
tue; others are tabood without discrimination that really 
are essential in some cases, and some of the finest and 
most useful ingredients that should be part of a good size 
are not even mentioned. It is a strange fact that although 
every book tries to teach the mill how to make their own 
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compounds, the more they try it, the more of them decide 
that compounds ready made by responsible firms are after 
all the best, the safest, and the most economical to use, and 
although not so very long ago most mills compounded their 
own sizing, today most of those who have tried it have 
given it up, even though they were fairly well satisfied, they 
found it did not pay any more than it pays a man to at- 
tempt to make his own shoes. This is not due to a lack 
of understanding, but to better understanding, and ¢ertain- 
ly the management of mills is no less, but more intelligent 
than ever before and recognizes the value of specialization. 
In the days before the automatic loom when tallow and 
flour with proper antiseptic treatment made a satisfactory 
size the specialists had little to do, but mills have learned 
that such problems must be left to specialists who not only 
furnish materials, but advise from time to time as prob- 
lems needing careful and scientific attention come up.” 
Following Mr. Seydel’s remarks, Chairman Gibson ask- 
ed a question. “A good many of us,” he said, “feel that 
calcium chloride is a very good chemical to use in sizing 
for good running weaving. However, we have our fear 
of using it because of the finishing afterward. How can 
we use it and at the same time not affect the goods in fin- 
ishing ?” 1 jap 
Mr. Seydel answered that Mr. Bean, from whose book 
Dr. Catheart had previously read, advocates the use of the 
chlorides, and especially magnesium and zine chlorides, for 


improved weaving. “The thing that seems to cause some 


fear in the minds of users of chloride is that in the pro- 
cess of singeing there may be a disassociation, of the mag- 
nesium chloride especially, and that it will catse a tender- 
ing of the warp. That has never been proved to me. I 


think that when the product is tendered it is more often 
due to singeing at too high a temperature. It is burned 
and it is easy enough to blame it on the chemical rather 
than carelessness. 

“Used judiciously, and especially in the presence of a 
small amount of a strong basic salt, I think chlorides are 
quite safe. 

“T might add that zine chloride is a very powerful an- 
tiseptie besides being deliquescent.” He said that zine 
chloride does not present the attractive morsel of food for 
the mildew germ that glycerine does. He added that an 
antiseptic should be very permanent. 

Mr. Franks asked why it was that some of the com- 
pounds would ruin his slasher blanket while others would 
not injure it. Even two different barrels of product from 
the same concern will have opposite effects on the blankets, 
he said. The cause for this seemed to be that the human 
factor enters into the manufacture of compounds just as 
into the manufacture of cloth, according to Mr. Franks. 

Mr. McCombs asked, in view of Mr. Seydel’s reference 
to the danger of glycerine in mildewing, whether three per 
cent would be excessive, and Mr. Seydel answered that in 
his opinion this amount would not be dangerous. 

The morning session was brought to a close here and 
the men repaired to the Franklin Hotel, where a splendid 
luncheon was served. Enjoyable musical entertainment ac- 
companied the meal. 

The Afternoon Session 
was opened at 2:30 o’clock at the Chamber of Commerce 
Hal] with a short talk by E. A. Franks, superintendent 
Drayton Mill, Spartanburg, on the elimination of waste. 
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Mr. Franks gave a number of suggestions for savings 
throughout succeding processes in the mill. 

At the warpers, he said, a great deal of waste is caused 
through section beams of uneven lengths. This he declared 
can be reduced considerably by the installation of register- 
ing devices on the machines in addition to the clocks on the 
measuring roll, providing a double check on the knock-off. 


Many people, Mr. Franks said, make lots of expense 
for the mill because they do not try to keep size over from 
one day to the next. “It will keep,” he said, “and you can 
run it the next morning.” It will break down, he con- 
tinued, but said that the way to overcome the weakening 
of the solution is to start a set with the immersion roll 
right at the top of the box, and to run it down into the size 
gradually until when the set is completed, it is at the bot- 
tom. This, he pointed out, provides a equal pressure on 
the yarn all the time, because as the roll is run down into 
the size, the yarn stays in it longer, which compensates for 
the size “breaking down.” 

Mr. Franks disapproved the idea of cushioning a roll 
and using blanket only on the outside. “TI believe,” he said, 
“that a blanket ought to be on enough to give it cushion and 
leave the yarn in a round state.” He said, however, that 
blankets should not be left too long. Blankets should be 
taken out and washed over the week-end, he said. 

At the front of the slasher, in a mill of 1,000 looms, 30s 
warp, two yards of waste off the slasher for each loom, 
running a warp every four weeks on a loom, results in a 
loss of $200 a month to the mill. 

The tying-in machine man can through ordinary care- 
lessness and in-attention add another $100 to that. Then in 
the weave room an additional $200 worth of waste is pro- 
duced by not running the warps all the way out, and loss 
through bobbins on the floor, waste of loom supplies, ete., 
would bring the estimated total of average loss up to 
$7,000 a year, declared Mr. Franks. As to bobbins on the 
floor, he said, he has reduced his considerably by paying a 
premium of two cents an hour to those whose sections do 
not have a bobbin lying on the floor. 

“A manly contract between the superintendent and over- 
seer that they will not pass a bobbin on the floor is a 
mighty good thing,” said Mr. Lockman, of Lockhart. 

W. W. Cobb, superintendent, Norris Cotton Mills, Ca- 
teechee, S. C., asked Mr. Franks what he considered a 
good number of yards for a slasher blanket to produce a 
good cushion, and Mr. Franks said “six yards.” 

The next question asked by the chairman was as to the 
cost of a section of automatic looms on medium numbers, 
in loom supplies. W. P. Leister said that on a section of 
100 looms, of different widths, his cost was between $40 
and $80, not including reeds and harness, and that he had 
found the life of a shuttle to be less than 18 months. 

B. R. Burnham, superintendent, Whitney Manufactur- 
ing Company, reported a cost of around $35, not including 
reeds, harness, crankshafts or belting. He said the life of 
a shuttle was around twelve months. 

Mr. Britton brought out that if the shuttle account is 
kept down, the total loom supply bill will be reduced con- 
siderably He said that on 1,358 narrow looms and 1,100 
40-inch looms, his shuttle life was 26 months, average. Mr. 
Gibson reported that from a number of mills reporting to 
the association, the average had been found to be 1.203 per 
loom per year. A report of .96 was given also. 
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Flood the Plant With 
Daylight and Fresh Air 


Every installation of Truscon Steel Windows incorporates a 
generous amount of daylight and fresh air—free aids to pro- 
duction. 


In the textile plant windows play a major part in all opera- 
tions. Dust and lint in the weave room, fumes and vapors in 
the dye rooms must be removed. Operators must have ample 
daylight and fresh air to do their best work. 


Truscon Steel Windows are particularly adapted to textile 


Mishawaka Woolen Mills, plants. The windows open out or close easily and quickly, 
Mishawaka, Ind. Albert and are fireproof. They can be opened or closed by mechanical 
Kahn, Detroit, Architect. operators or operated individually, depending on the uses 
Timea Sead Windies and types of buildings. There are types of Truscon Steel 
and Truscon Reinforcing Windows to fit the needs of the textile or other industries. 

Steel used throughout. Truscon National Erection Service, together with our experi- 


ence as daylight engineers, assures perfect satisfaction on all 
Truscon installations. 


Write us for further information. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Sales Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities. Can 
ada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div.: New York, 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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“I have sections of 114 40-inch looms on prints,’ said 
Mr. Cobb, “and my cost is between $35 and $40, whieh does 
not include reeds and harness and belting.” 

J. J. Hyder, overseer weaving, Lanett Mill, West Point, 
Ga., raised the point that the life of the shuttle depends 
entirely on the class of goods being woven. At Lanett, he 
says, he has 60-loom sections, and that the supply cost, ex- 
clusive of reeds and harnesses, is around $32 per section. 

Mr. Burnham read a report from the Draper Corpora- 
tion on 100-loom sections, which showed the cost to be $43 
per month, but stated he did not know whether the Draper 
Corporation charged in ecrank-shafts on this. These were 
40-inch looms running 160 picks a minute. Mr. Franks 
stated that the speed of the loom would affect the supplies 
considerably. 

Someone asked Mr. Britton how he increased the life of 
his shuttles and he said he did it by adjusting the looms 
and holding the fixers responsible. 

“The life of our shuttles was increased from seven 
months to a year,” said Mr. Burnham, “and I think it was 
due largely to educating the fixers to fix the looms properly, 
and then holding down the fixers in their supply account.” 
He added they pay a premium to fixers whose costs do not 
go over a certain amount. 

Shuttle life can be increased by changing picker sticks, 
reported Mr. Britton. He said he put in a heavier picker 
stick and increased the life of the shuttle 25 per cent. 

Mr. McCombs told of some tests he had made in endeav- 
oring to determine the least possible amount of waste a mill 
could get by with, and said he had found this to be .37 
per cent. F 

The discussion here turned to the subject of the amount 
of starch being put in by the mills on an average. Mr. 
Gibson recalled that at a previous meeting it seemed to be 
around eight per cent, and he found by a show of hands 
that at the present the majority seem to be putting in more 
than that. 
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“In regard to the amount of moisture in sized yarns,” 
said Dr. Catheart, “I have frequently been called upon by 
mills to make this determination for them. I ask them to 
send me a sample of the yarn before it is sized and then 
off the same set after it has been sized. The moisture de- 
termination is made on the unsized yarn and then on the 
sized yarn. If the amount of moisture in the two samples 
is the same, or if the amount of moisture in the sized yarn 
is no more than in the unsized yarn, that is a positive in- 
dication that the yarn is over-dried. There should always 
be a slightly greater amount of moisture in the sized yarn. 
This determination is made by chemical analysis. 


“T will say that in in a great many instances I have had 
to report back to the mills after these tests that they were 
over-drying the yarn. That is bad for the yarn and also 
for the size. 

“We have carried this still further and have analyzed 
the cloth woven from this yarn, and in some cases the mois- 
ture content of the cloth has been higher than the total mois- 
ture content of the sized and unsized yarn, showing that 
moisture has been added by the humidifiers in the weave 
room.” 

Mr. Gibson explained that his reason for determining 
the per cent of size being put in was that harness manufac- 
turers were claiming that additional size was the cause of 
shortened life of harness, rather than defective workman- 
ship in the harness. Opinions differed on this at the meet- 
ing, and it was pointed out in addition to the fact that 
heavier size worked hardships on the harness, that excessive 
humidity would likewise affect it. 

The meeting, was adjourned at this point after an ex- 
pression of thanks from Mr. Gibson, on behalf of the As- 
sociation, to the Spartan Textile Club for their hospitality, 
and to C. C. Clark, C. D. Maigatter and Montgomery- 
Crawford, for the musical entertainment furnished at the 
luncheon. 


What the Southern Mills Are Doing 


Charlotte was the meeting place for the thirteenth an- 
‘nual convention of the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation, held from May 6th to 10th, and this fact pre- 
sented an excellent opportunity to this important body of 
cotton-goods buyers to come into actual contact with the 
mills and the mill men. Advantage was taken of this fea- 
ture, and visits made by the delegates to several mills in 
and around Charlotte. The Chadwick-Hoskins Co., High- 
land Park Mfg. Co., and Charlotte Knitting Mill plants 
in Charlotte were inspected, as were the Leaksville Woolen 
Mills. 

Tuesday afternoon was given over to inspecting the 
Mays Mill and Mayflower Mills at Cramerton, N. C., on 
which occasion Stuart W. Cramer addressed the body on 
“What to Look for in the Manufacture of Cotton Goods.” 
On Friday, the members were the guests of the Cannon 
Mfg. Co., at Kannapolis, and visited the towel mills there. 

At the opening session, Mr. Cramer also addressed the 
convention in welcoming them on behalf of the cotton manu- 
facturers. He urged the men to purchase southern mate- 
rials, and pointed out in this connection the tendency tow- 
ard further diversification and the inclination toward the 
finishing of the South’s goods in the South. 


In connection with the meeting, a number of southern 
mills and commission houses exhibited their products, and 
this was an interesting phase of the occasion. David Clark, 
of Charlotte, was in charge of the exhibit. Among the 
mills and commission houses who displayed their products 
and those they represented were: 

American Yarn & Processing Co.; Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills; Cannon Mfg. Co.; Cannon Mills; Stone- 
eutter Mills; T. Holt Hayward Dept., Fredk. Vietor & 
Achelis; Highland Park Mfg. Co.; Brogon Mills; Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co.; Savona Mfg. Co.; Alexander Mfg. Co.; 
Catlin & Co.; Washington Mills; Charlotte Knitting Co.; 
Forest City Hosiery Co.; Catawba Knitting Co., Hesslein 
& Co.; James L. Wilson & Co.; Rosemary Mfg. Co.; Janet 
Garment Co.; Woodward, Baldwin & Co.; P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co.; Lebanon Woolen Mills; Leaksville Woolen 
Mill; Northern Textile Co.; Joshua L. Baily & Co.; Cliff- 
side Mills; Cone Export & Commission Co.; Wiscasett 
Mills Co., knitting dept.; Chatham Mfg. Co.; Turner Hal- 
sey Co.; Charlotte Duck Clothing Co.; Blue Bell Overall 
Co., and Icemorelee Cotton Mills. 


Another meeting of interest to southern mill men was 
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How much insurance could you collect this year? 


The insurance company contracts to pay to the 
insured for property destroyed by fire ‘the 
actual cash value”’ at the time of the fire. 


It is the duty of the insured to offer acceptable 
proof of just what property was destroyed and 
its actual cash value at the time of the fire. 


Not more than one business out of three could 
do this today. 


The other two either have never had a com- 
petent appraisal of their property for insurance 
purposes—or, if they have had an appraisal, it 
is not up-to-date. 


It may have been valid in 1922, but it is not 
up-to-date for 1924. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY: MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 


Every business using continuous American Ap- 
praisal service does have its values up-to-date. 


If it has a fire today, it can prove tomorrow the 
actual cash value of the destroyed property at 
the time of the fire. 


It can do it even if its own records are com- 
pletely destroyed. 


For a detailed explanation of the necessity for 
provable current values in connection with fire 
insurance, of the inadequacy of ‘‘book values,” 
of the dangers of estimated values, and of the 
economy effected by continuous American 
Appraisal service, send for our monograph 90-6 
‘‘When Insurance Insures and When It Doesn’t.”’ 





New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. 








The Canadian Appraisal Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 
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that held by the Southern Textile Service Association at 
C ‘umbia, S. C., on May 7th, 8th and 9th. M. W. Heiss, 
of wreensboro, N. C., was re-elected president; C. W. Cole- 
man, of LaGrange, was re-elected first vice-president; Lu- 
ther H. Hodges, of Spray, N. C., was made second vice- 
president, and Miss Florance Bushnell, Greenville, S. C., 
third vice-president. Mrs. Joe Wray, Gastonia, was elect- 
ed secretary, with Miss Belle Fuller of Pacolet, S. C., as 
treasurer. These officers, with the following, constitute the 
executive committee: L. P. Hollis, Greenville; Mrs. Pearl 
Wyche, Greensboro; and Miss Rose Brimmer, Danville, Va. 
* . © * 

Construction items from southern mills were scarce dur- 
ing the past month in keeping with continued dullness in 
selling circles. A number of interest follow: 

The Lancaster Cotton Mills have purchased from the 
Draper Corporation 300 looms to be installed in the new 
weave mill now under construction at Lancaster, which will 
utilize the product of the company’s coarse yarn mills. 

Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., have engaged Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company, engineers, Atlanta and Boston, to 
supervise the installation of power and lighting equipment 
in their mill, as well in the new extension, which was de- 
signed and constructed under the supervision of this firm 
of engineers. 

Cheraw Oil & Fertilizer Company, Cheraw, S. C., have 
purchased a two-unit waste system and 1,000 spindles from 
the Whitin Machine Works, to manufacture 2s to 6s yarn 
from linters and cotton waste. 

Three vertical openers in tandem, and 14 ecards, 
recently installed at the Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock 
8. €. 

Henrietta Mills, at Caroleen, N. C., are installing three 
vertical openers, one bale breaker, and the Nivling size sys- 
tem. They are doing considerable re-arranging in the 
picker room, and have covered all piping with Johns-Man- 
ville pipe covering. 

Practically all machinery has been installed and opera- 
tion started at the new plant of the Nelson Cotton Mills, at 
Whitnel, N. C. When completed, the mill will contain 
6,000 spindles, and 26s to 30s ply combed yarns will be 
manufactured. J. L. Nelson, of Lenoir, N. C., is the presi- 
dent of the company. 

The Caldwell Mills at Hudson, N. C., are rapidly near- 
ing completion. It will have 6,000 spindles to manufacture 
24s to 26s yarns. 

Savona Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., are erecting 10 
four- and six-room dwellings in the village, at a cost of 
approximately $19,000. 

The Brown Manufacturing Co. and the Norcott Mills 
Co., Concord, N. C., have under erection a recreation hall 
for employees, which will contain a gymnasium, auditorium 
and other features for special activities. 

A swimming pool, 45 x 90 feet, is to be erected at the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills Company plant, Lexington, N. C. 
It will be of re-inforeed conerete. Bath houses, pergola, 
wading pool, ete., will be added later. E.-S. Draper, land- 
seape architect and engineer, 11 East 5th St., Charlotte, 
has charge of the development, preparation of plans, ete. 
Contract has been let to E. H. Clement Company, Char- 
lotte. 

The addition to the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., will contain 800 looms from the Hopedale Manu- 
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facturing Company, Milford, Mass., and 38,000 spindles 
from the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. The 
building will be 225 x 338 feet. 

Cotton blankets will be manufactured by the Stuart 
Mills, Inc., at Danville, Va., which have leased a building 
and will install machinery at once. Milton G. Smith, of 
Greenville, S. C., is president and treasurer; S. A. Thomp- 
son, of Stuart, Va., is vice-president; and W. P. Barnes, 
of Leaksville, N. C., is secretary and general manager. 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. have erected 
16 six-room bungalows for operatives, and have added a 
new automatic waste cleaner and feeder in the picker room 
of the mill. 

Robert & Company, Inc., Atlanta, were the engineers of 
the installation recently completed by the Opelika Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, Ala., of 18 new ecards, one 60-spindle slubber and 
one 120-spindle intermediate. Ten cottages for operatives 
have also been erected. 

O-Cedar Mills, Covington, Tenn., have installed 37 new 
Saco-Lowell cards, five slubbers and one Saco-Lowell spool- 
er. The mill is being changed to individual electric drive, 
Westinghouse equipment being installed. 

John §S. Boyd, of the John 8. Boyd Company, Williams- 
ton, Mass., has announced plans for the construction of a 
$1,000,000 plant at Johnson City, Tenn., for the manufac- 
ture of velvet for ladies’ dress goods, corduroys, fustians, 
ete. 

The National Shade Company, Memphis, Tenn., has been 
granted a charter with a capital of $25,000. The incorpora- 
tors include W. P. Beard, J. L. Oliver, W. D. Harison, E. 
E. Parks and John Bruegge. 

Union Bleachery and Finishing Company, Greenville, 
8. C., have purchased from the Cocker Machinery & Foun- 
dry Company, Gastonia, N. C., a seven-compartment piece 
dyeing machine with a three-rol] padder; also a three-com- 
partment washing machine and a single compartment de- 
malting machine and twelve dyeing jiggers. 

Construction work will start immediately on the first 
unit of the mill to be erected by Landau Brothers at Mc- 
Comb, Mass., for the manufacture of fancy cotton fabrics. 
W. Loeber Landau, of New York, and A. K. Landau, for- 
merly of Magnolia, Miss., are interested. 

Mills making installations of electric serubbing equip- 
ment include the Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., a No. 
4 mop truck; Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, a No. 2 and a 
No. 4 mop truck; Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., a No. 2 
mop truck; and the Hudson Cotton Mills, Hudson, N. C., 
a No. 10 serubber, an absorber to match, and a No. 2 mop 
truck. 

Texas Textile Mills have been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $5,000,000, and plan to erect a string of mills in 
the Lone Star state, construction work on the first of which 
will begin soon. Robert & Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
are the engineers in charge. Mr. Robert states that the 
building will be 650 x 100 feet, two stories, to contain 25,- 
000 spindles and a complement of weaving machinery. A 
village of 200 homes will be erected, with churches, schools, 
ete., and recreation parks will be developed. Heavy gray 
goods for converting trades will be manufactured. Interest- 
ed in the project as incorporators are the following: WNa- 
than Adams, president American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas; Gus F. Taylor, president Citizens National Bank, 
Tyler; R. Bergfeld, vice president Citizens National Bank 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
—BUILDERS OF— 


COTTON PREPARATORY & SPINNING MACHINERY 


FEEDERS 
OPENERS 
BREAKER 
INTERMEDIATE 
and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 





REVOLVING FLAT 
CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
SLUBBING 
INTERMEDIATE 


ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 


Southern Offices: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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and capitalist, Tyler; Joe B. Fortson, president Corsicana 
National Bank and farmer, Corsicana; J. W. Wright, capi- 
talist, Dallas; M. L. Cannon, nationally known cotton mill 
executive, Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. MeDonough, president 
Murray Company, Dallas; Lewis T. Carpenter, Lawyer, 
Dallas; L. W. Robert, Jr., nationally known textile en- 
gineer, Atlanta, Ga.; John W. Carpenter, vice president and 
general manager Texas Power and Light Company, Dallas; 
R. D. Johnson, treasurer Federal Land Bank, Houston; 
William Bacon, business man, Dallas; J. B. Earle, president 
Waco Twine Mills and president Liberty National Bank, 
Waco; C. B. Buxton of H. L. Edwards Company, cotton 
merchants, Dallas; Clinton C. Phelps, president Sherman 
Manufacturing Company, Sherman, and W. F. Pearson, 
Dallas. 

The mill will operate on electric power, to be furnished 
by the Texas Power & Light Company. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Depression in the textile industry is bearing heavily on 
New England. The silk and woolen mills are running short 
time, some of the carpet factories are nearly idle, and few 
of the yarn mills have been able to operate above 60 per 
cent capacity at any time this year. The cotton mills have 
been especially hard hit. 

Relief is being sought in Congress, from the President, 
and from the Tariff Commission. Operatives in large cen- 
ters like Fall River have been receiving assistance from 
welfare and fraternal organizations and the municipalities 
are now making preparations to provide work for idle 


men. 


More than half the cotton mill spindles of New Eng; 
land are either running short time or stopped. Some cen- 
ters, like Fall River, are not turning out more than a 30 
per cent capacity production. There are five large mills 
in that center that have been stopped for months and are 
not likely to resume until a new cotton crop begins to move. 
They make print cloth yarn goods principally. During the 
past five weeks the depression has extended in a notable 
way to the fine combed goods mills and it is from them 
that the loudest complaints have been heard recently. 

The large imports of British made cotton goods into 
this country which have been going on now for nearly two 
vears have finally attracted attention, and relief through 
additional tariff protection is being sought. The opera- 
tives’ unions started the ball rolling by petitioning the 
President for the application of the flexible tariff clause 
of the 1922 tariff bill to the situation. This part of the 
matter has been turned over to the Tariff Commission for 
investigation. The members of the do not 
think they have money enough to make the investigation re- 


Commission 


quired. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, a democrat, presented 
the situation to the Senate at some length, and it is ex- 
pected that means will be supplied for an investigation. 
The President is sympathetic. The National Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association discussed the tariff situation as it 
applies to these imports, at the meeting held in Boston, and 
the Nationa] Council of Cotton Manufacturers has been 
asked to take the matter up. Stuart W. Cramer is chair 
man of this organization and he will present the matter 
to the convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association to be held at Atlantie City. Southern fine 
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goods mills will join in the effort to secure any relief that 
is possible through political channels. 

It is not believed that any very real government as- 
sistance will be forthcoming until late in the fall as it will 
take some time for the Tariff Commission to investigate 
and act. There is little or no hope that Congress will 
touch tariff matters at this season. It is too near adjourn- 
ment and the subject is too contentious to take up seriously 
in a national campaign year. Meantime, some few manu- 
facturers have begun to do something that might have been 
done at any time in the past two years, and that is to try 
to get down to a basis of competition with British mills. 

One New Bedford mill recently accepted orders for 30,- 
000 pieces of combed yarn fine poplins or broadeloths at 
one cent a yard under the British landing price. When it 
booked all the business sought it advanced the price one 
cent to 22% cents a yard. Other mills would not meet the 
price. But some mills have been taking more of this busi- 
ness recently and they have been paying particular atten- 
tion to the fine venetian and fine sateen business on which 
competition is within reach, if the domestic mills care to 
work without present profit. One very great obstacle has 
been the disclosure that shirt manufacturers find they can 
sell shirts better when there is an imported mark in the 
neckband, the assumption being that the public wants the 
imported material first. 

This disclosure was one of the things that led to a dis- 
cussion at the recent manufacturers’ convention favoring 
the use of a name, such as “Made in New England” to dis- 
tinguish the place of origin. This proposition was not 
thought feasible as it tended to sectionalize,United States 
textiles. Some mills, like the Boott of Lowell, use a trade- 
mark designation, “Made by the Boott mills, Lowell, 
Mass., U. S. A.” and other mills rely upon their regular 
trademark, such as Amoskeag, Pepperrel, ete. 

There is much more to the competition of English goods 
than the place of origin. Most of the goods that have been 
coming in so freely were made of Egyptian cotton. Eng- 
lish mills use this cotton very largely and there are many 
grades handled there in the mixings that rarely reach this 
country. When spun on mules, as most of the cotton is in 
England, and woven so that the soft spun yarn is lifted 
to the surface of the cloth, the finishing possibilities are 
very great, and many of the English cloths lend themselves 
to a luster that is not so readily obtainable on American 
made goods. Moreover, a great many of the cloths are 
finished in this country and distributed through converters, 
who are purely handlers of merchandise and are not par- 
ticularly interested in whether it is made in the United 
States or Khamchatka. 

The influx of more than four times the usual volume of 
fine cottons into this country from abroad, was bound to 
demoralize the domestic industry, but until trade here be- 
came very poor, manufacturers paid little attention to 
what had been going on. They were content to allow the 
goods to come in without protest, so long as they could 
secure profitable business in other directions. Now that 
these foreign cloths are being used for shirts, blouses, and 
dress materials, to say nothing of the millions of yards go- 
ing into lingerie, the strength of the competition is fully 
recognized. 


New England’s troubles are attracting wide-spread at- 
tention and much unintelligent comment. The South’s 
growth is blamed for a great part of the bad New England 
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situation, but there is far more than the South involved. 
The Fall River operatives demanded and secured an ad- 
vance in wages a year ago at a time when it was clear to 
most far-seeing cotton manufacturers that hard times for 
cotton mills were in sight because of cotton scarcity, and 
vther things that were making goods relatively high in 
price. While cotton has gone to 37 cents a pound this 
year, the great volume of cloth output sold by the mills 
has been predicated on cotton values at 30 cents a pound 
or lower. Of this there is less doubt now than there was 
when the first statement of the kind was made last Decem- 
ber. 

The general comment made about cloth prices looks upon 
cotton cost as the only factor involved, when, as indicated, 
an unusually high wage scale was created to complicate 
cloth sales. Then again, the situation in Fall River, which 
is merely typical of other New England centers, was com- 
plicated by the imposition of the highest municipal taxes 
on industry conceivable. A million dollar print cloth mill 
in that city, now idle, although well equipped, is taxed 
$77,000 annually by the city. In other words, the mill must 
earn 7.7 per cent on its capital before it begins to think of 
other things, such as profit taxes, state taxes, or indeed 
many other costs, for the municipal tax lien is a prior 
lien. This huge taxation has been brought about in great 
part by extraordinary municipal expenditures, for schools, 
automobile roads, and very high wages paid to city labor- 
ers who work short hours. These things are all right, per- 
haps, but they cost money that comes out of mills in com- 
petition with other concerns paying less than one quarter 
of this tax. 

Still another thing is that mills in Massachusetts run 
but 48 hours weekly, and by agreement, that had been ap- 
plying in New Hampshire until a short time ago. In Rhode 
Island, despite all the bad times, and with half the mills 
there in idleness, the legislature has passed a 48-hour bill. 
It is this oppressive legislation that is crippling. New Eng- 
land more than tariffs or southern competition. 

From time to time, labor agitators working in the New 
England cities send out statements of how the South is 
being organized, what is sure to happen there to increase 
comparative costs in the near future. Manufacturers take 
little stock in this sort of talk. Many of them are invest- 
ing in the South because of its manifest advantages for 
certain lines of work in textiles, and it may very well be as- 
sumed that they will not commit the blunders made in New 
England of permitting all sorts of legislative and com- 
munistiec restrictions on industry being imposed there with- 
out a protest that will emanate from the workers as well 
as from the investors in mills. 

The finishing plants of New England have been contin- 
uing short time operations. An average of the operations 
showed recently that less than 60 per cent of the capacity 
is employed. The large bleacheries are running about 
three days a week, and the print works from 50 to 70 per 
cent total capacity. Most managers do not now look for 
better conditions within 60 days at least. 

The mill machinery concerns are averaging about 60 per 
cent capacity operations, and some are doing much less. 
Some of the machinery concerns are spending more than 
the usual amount of money in research operations. There 
is an increasing pressure being brought to bear by manu- 
facturers for the evolution of new and more economical 
methods in various departments. It is stated, though not 
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yet fully confirmed, that within a year some twisting ma- 
chinery will be in use that will reduce present costs 40 
per cent, brought about primarily by higher speeds and en- 
tirely new mechanical appliances. 

There is nothing in the trade situation that gives much 
promise of improvement until more is known of the new 
cotton crop, and until the political campaigns are shaped 
up. At the moment, Washington conditions are making 
cotton manufacturers heartsick. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, May 16th, 1924. 

While there has been no improvement of consequence, 
if at all, in the domestic textile trade situation, there has 
been a betterment in textile trade conditions abroad; the 
one serving to offset the other, consequently the market has 
ruled comparatively steady, values of today showing but 
little change compared with one month ago. 

American mill takings and domestic mill consumption 
remain small compared with this time last year, but during 
the past month exports of raw cotton to Europe, and for- 
eign spinners takings of American cotton have exceeded 
exports and European mill takings of one year ago. 

The continuance of large exports from the United 
States are not reflected in much of a shrinkage as yet in 
the stock at all ports, which are now 399,000 bales vs. 406,- 
000 last year, but they have been at the expense of invisible 
interior holdings, to such an extent that there remains to 
be marketed in the South only about one-half as much as 
was on hand in the country at this time one year ago, or 
only about 863,000 bales vs. 1,640,000. 

As a matter of fact, of last year’s total crop, including 
linters, which was about 10,800,000 bales, 10,546,000 bales 
have been marketed, and it will likely be only a few weeks 
when the trade will be drawing against the very small sur- 
plus that was carried over in the interior at the close of 
last season, at which time the searcity of raw cotton in 
the South will probably become more apparent. 

Census Report. 


United States— This Season Last Season 


Consumption, April, includ’g linters. 522,299 629,109 
Consumption, 9 mo., inelud’g linters 4,968,346 5,536,714 
Mill stocks April 30th ........... 1,328,273 1,878,198 
Stocks in publie storage Apr. 30... 1,512,086 1,965,714 
Total etek! U.S: Apr: 30... ....... 2,840,359 3,843,912 
Active spindles Apr. 30........... 31,871,665 35,512,738 


During April, American mill stocks decreased 170,000 
bales vs. 155,000 last year, and the total stock in the United 
States decreased 641,000 vs. 570,000 notwithstanding do- 
mestie mill curtailment. The large decrease being due to 
the large exports from this country. 

The following comparatives show how readily Europe 
has been taking American raw cotton this season; the high 
prices notwithstanding: 

Exports From THE Unitep States, AuG. 1 To Aprit 30. 


To— This Season Last Season 
Roped, Rani: 6 ois 5 isc canes. 1,538,067 1,230,801 
gl ae eee eee re ate 634,935 572,364 
MRS <iiewiens eee Pe ee ed Se ee 475,606 441,625 


a Toor CEE 1,075,379 761,971 
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603,332 573,084 
529 520 
207,974 


4,317,339 


Other Europe 
PRMD as sits ede acs 0 <Kawiawicele s 513,392 
162,420 
Total, 9 months ............ 5,003,131 

Sprnners TakKINGs, AvG. 1 To May 16. 

This Season Last Season 


All other countries .............. 


American Cotton— 





North and Canada ............. 1,580,000 2,326,000 

NEE agi alectia wadats care a wiaed oses 3,569,000 3,909,000 

PRMONES are (2a. 0's o.eio's olelin wage eke 4,653,000 4,606,000 

WINE os ein she es nen eeiasncs 9,802,000 10,841,000 
Worwp’s VISIBLE SUPPLY. 

May 16— This Year Last Year 
American cotton .............00- 1,582,000 1,495,000 
RFU PIC. (6-5 <a sisi dipiela t.aeeainas 1,644,000 1,586,000 

Total of all kinds ........... 3,226,000 3,081,000 


In view of the smallness of the world’s visible supply, 
not only of American, but of all kinds, and the small quan- 
tity remaining to be marketed in the South, the need of a 
large crop for next season is self evident, at least 12,500,- 
000 vs. last year’s crop of about 10,800,000 including lint- 
ers. 

As to the new crop, present prospects are not any too 
encouraging owing to unusually cool weather throughout 
the cotton region this month, which has retarded germina- 
tion of the late planted, necessitated much replanting of 
the early seedings, and checked the growth of young cot- 
ton. The damage is not irreparable, however, if good 
weather is obtained in the future. 

Private advices indicate an average increase in the acre- 
age this year of about four per cent, and an increase in the 
fertilizer of about 10 per cent. 

The future of the market and progress of the new crop 
will probably depend mainly upon future climatie condi- 
tions in the cotton region, which will make or mar the size 


of the crop. 





The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, of Mishawaka, 
Indiana, announce the manufacture of a new iron center 
wood rim motor pulley. This pulley embodies the same 
principles of wood pulley construction that are embodied 
in the Dodge wood split pulley and is a development of the 
Dodge idea of compression fastening and interchangeabil- 
ity of bushing to the shaft that has proved successful with 
the Dodge standard iron split pulley and the Oneida steel 
split pulley. 

There are two principal parts, the slit iron hub and the 
wood rim. The hub comprises a slit bushing, two wedge 
rings and three or more fillister head machine serews, ac- 
cording to the size of the hub. The wood rim is made of 
select stock, laid up in segments and glued under heavy 
pressure. A seamless steel tube is forced into the wood 
rim and securely interlocked. This tube supports the rim 
and drives it through frictional contact with the wedge 
rings on the slit iron bushing. 

The pulley is easily applied and by tightening the 
screws, gradually and uniformly, it is securely fastened. 
Removal is as easily accomplished and a screw driver is 
the only tool required for both installation and removal. 


There are no set screws or keyways. 
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| Notes pre 


W. D. ANpERSON, president of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, has been elected president of the Macon, Ga., 
Rotary Club. 

MarsHaLL P. Orr, formerly secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., was re- 
cently elected president and treasurer of the mill succeeding 
the late James D. Hammett. 

LawreENCE O. Hammett, son of the late Mr. Hammett, 
was chosen as president of the Chiquola Manufacturing 
Company, which position had been held by his father. 

GerorGce P. Hammett was elected secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Orr Cotton Mill, and J. E. Sirrine, of 
Greenville, was made vice-president. 

H. D. Towsenp, overseer of carding at the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills Company, Lexington, N. C., has received the 
Democratic nomination for State Senator from Davidson 
County. Mr. Townsend previously served in the lower 
house of the state legislature with a splendid record. 

W. A. Brooks, who has been superintendent of the Geor- 
gia Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Griffin, Ga., for the past three years, 


is now also superintendent of Mill No. 5, which was former-* 


ly Kineaid Mill No. 2. The merged concern is known as 
the Georg:a-Kineaid Mills. 

W. P. Careiuu has resigned as general superintendent 
of the American Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 

ALLEN D. Keyser has accepted the position of super- 
intendent at the Priscilla Spinning Company, Gastonia, 
N. C. He was formerly assistant general manager at the 
John Farnum Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JAMES J. LEVER has been promoted from second hand in 
spooling to overseer of spinning and spooling at the Olym- 
pia Mill, Pacifie Mills, Columbia, §. C. 

Warren H. PearMAN, overseer of spinning at the 
Princeton plant of the James White Mills, Athens, Ga., 
has been made general overseer of spinning, spooling and 
twisting. 

JosEPH H. SuHinn, formerly manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch of the U. S. Testing Company, and more re- 
cently in charge of the research and investigation depart- 
ment of the company’s New York laboratories, has become 
associated with the Tubize Artificial Silkk Company of 
America, and is a part of their organization at 303 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Shinn has had an extensive 
experience as a textile expert covering many lines of tex- 
ties, especially those employing artificial silk alone and 
in combination with other textile fibers. The Tubize com- 
pany announces that this is but another link in the chain 
of service it is endeavoring to extend, and Mr. Shinn’s 
association with them better equips them for solving manu- 
facturing problems relating to their product. 

A. C. Revexs, formerly superintendent of the Morven 
C tton Mills, Ine., Durham, N. C., has become superin- 
tendent of the new mill to be erected at Cheraw, 8S. C., by 
the Cheraw Oil & Fertilizer Company. 

A. B. Yuiuu is now representing the Oxweld Acetylene 
Company with headquarters in Charlotte, succeeding L. G. 
Buckle, who was recently transferred to the Pittsburgh 
district. 

J. B. GamBRELL has resigned his position in the office 


of The Trion Company, Trion, Ga., to become Georgia and 
Alabama representative of Stein, Hall & Company, of New 
York. Mr. Gambrell is a son of J. C. Gambrell, assistant 
treasurer of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany. In his new position his headquarters will be in At- 
lanta. 


B. R. Dickson has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
8. C., as suecessor to J. B. Harris, who was named vice- 
president some months ago. Mr. Dickson has been assist- 
ant superintendent for several months and prior to that 
time was overseer of carding. 


A. C. CanTerBerry, overseer of spinning at the Eva 
Jane Mill of the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., was 
stricken with paralysis on Sunday, May 11, and died al- 
most immediately. He had held this position about three 
years, having formerly been superintendent of the Alden 
Mills at Meridian, Miss. 


Mr. Canterberry, besides being a good mill man, was 
particularly interested in the work of the Boy Scouts. He 
is survived by his widow, one daughter and four sons. 


O. C. Raprorp has been appointed manager of the At- 
lanta branch of the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of leather belting and other leather products. Mr. 
Radford has been with this concern for several years, and 
up to the time of his transfer to the Atlanta district, he 
was branch manager at New Orleans. He will make his 
home in Atlanta and will have charge of all sales in the 
Carolinas, Florida, Alabama, Georgia and sections of Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. M. J. Kennedy is to cover the 
South Carolina territory for the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
He has been with Graton & Knight for four years and has 
worked both at the main factory and at the Atlanta branch 
of this company. 


C. O. Drayton, assistant sales manager of the Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., has been South on an extensive business 
trip. 

J. M. Merrow, president of the Merrow Machine Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., manufacturers of the Merrow high 
speed overseaming, overedging and shell stitch machines, 
has recently returned from Europe completing an extended 
trip on which he combined business and pleasure. Mr. 
Merrow’s itinerary included a visit to several of the com. 
pany’s sales distributors in England and on the continent. 
His special mission was to study business conditions in 
these countries first hand, which he had an opportunity to 
do in several of the principal commercial centers. 

Cuarites C. FaGan has been made superintendent of 
night work at the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company’s 
Coosa Plant, Piedmont, Ala. 

Joun D. McCavutey will have charge of all the spin- 
ning at the Coosa Plant of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company, Piedmont, Ala. 

Cart R. Harris has become assistant superintendent of 
the Inman Mills, at Inman, S. C. Mr. Harris, who is 
Chairman of the Spinning Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, has for several years been night superin- 
tendent at the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 





1—Cemmun ty Building, New 
eC England Southern Mille, 
Hogansville, Ga. 


2—A corner of the billiard room 
in this building, and 


O AVOID every form of labor difficulty; to keep 3—The bowling equipment. 
workers from becoming restless; to keep them happy, 

contented and loyal are factors of management that 

constitute a knotty problem in industrial centers. 


How billiards and bowling helped the New England 
Southern Mills to work out a solution of this problem ae 
for their employees at their Hogansville, Georgia, Mill, 
is shown by the letter and views illustrated above. 
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Request for information 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623-33 So. Wabash Ave. 


As makers of the world’s finest billiard and bowling 2 * 
Chicago, IIL. 


equipment, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has furnished the equipment used in the country’s 
most successful industrial welfare associations. The 
knowledge and experience thus gained is at the dis- 
posal of anyone interested in this means of effecting a 
closer relationship between employer and employee. 
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. Without obligating us, please send in- 
§ formation regarding the use of Brunswick 
§ equipment as a means of bringing about 
§ a closer relationship between employer 
§ and employee. We are particularly in- 
/ terested in 

‘ O Billiard equipment 

; 0 Bowling equipment 
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The BRUNSWICK~ BALKE ~COLLENDER Gompany 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


6237-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
deeeeeeeueeeeeauaeaeeuua 
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Those Who Know, Demand 


U S SHUTTLES 


Where fine textiles are made; where uniformity 
of product is the watchword, where economical 
productio nis required; where the utmost in shuttle 
service is demanded—you will find U S Shuttles. 
The user of U S Shuttles expects service and he 
gets it. 


The “S Eye Automatic Shuttle” is one of the 
famous U S products that has convinced the 
most doubtful that it is the best automatic 
shuttle made for all kinds of looms. Sim- 
plicity and ease in positive threading, uni- 
form tension, freedom from unthreading, 
mispicks and broken picks are a few 
gopd reasons why a weaver of first 
quality can afford to use no other. In 
the weaving of high grade fabrics 

shuttle uniformity is a necessity. 


Another famous U S product is the 
“Stetson” Hand-threading Shuttle— 
the best exponent of hand threading 
type of shuttle that has ever been 
put on a loom. U S Shuttles are 
made in types for Draper, Stafford 
and Crompton & Knowles Looms. 


Do you wish to see it 


samples? If so write US B&S Co. Products 
us. BEAMS SPOOLS 
Cotton Moquette 
Rubber I yrawing 
Warper 
Twister 
Shuttles Jack 
Silk 
Skewers Belting 
ROLLS 
Comber 
Underclearer 
Drawing 
Winder 
Speeders Twisters 
Warp Filling Triptods 
Cap Filling Quills 


." Flax Spinning 


US BOING SIUC. 


T BOBBINand SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD, 
Eignt Factories Providence R.1. 


Bobbins 








, 1924 




















“Nature makes the man.” Yes, I suppose that is a 
fact. Anyway, some big man said it, and as nobody knows 
how to put up much of an argument against it, we'll just 

“accept it as a fact. 

But after nature has made the man, it is up to the man 
to make something out of himself. 

If a man doesn’t take charge of himself and study his 
weak points and his strong points, just like vou should 
study one of your second-hands or overseers when you 
are prospecting for a man to promote—I say if you don’t 
study yourself, you are not going to progress very fast. 

You so often hear it said, “Oh, yes, he has his faults like 
all the rest of us, but he is a good overseer, or superin- 
tendent,” ete. 

Now that is just the point. Most all of us have some 
little contemptible weakness which goes a long way toward 
offsetting our good qualities, and the sad part of it, I am 
sorry to say, is that many of us actually know of these 
things, but never stop to realize how easy it would be to 
get rid of them if we would only make a start. 

Don’t forget, brother, that if you try hard enough, you 
can overcome those weaknesses; and what a satisfaction it 
is to a man when he has accomplished anything along the 
line of improving himself! 

It gives you so much more confidence in yourself. The 
first thing you know you begin to realize that you are a 
man and that you have a strong will power, and that you 
can use that will power to make money for you. Yes, 
that is just the point I was gradually leading up to—it all 
boils down to the fact that money, position, honor and 
pleasure is what we are all working for. 

I accidentally—that is, without thinking—made the fol- 
lowing remark to a friend of mine one day when I was 
trying to give him some advice about the work he was 
doing; I said, “Don’t ever let your temper cost you 
money.” 

Did you ever think of it in just that way, my good 
friend? Stop now and think back over your past life, 
and see if you can really figure up just how much money 
your temper has cost you. Sure!—get out your pencil 
and actually put it right down in black and white. That is 
the only way to realize what a big fool you have been. 

In fact, I did not think much about what I had said to 
this friend until some time later I saw him, and I thought 
he was going to hug me right there on the street, and then 
he began to tell me what a wonderful thought I had given 
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him vnd how much it had already helped him, and so forth, 
and so on. 
“T) ? let 17 , Y eoct } ronev.”? 
ont let your temper cost you money. 
+ 


* * 








When a man does good work out of all proportion to 
his pay— 
Look out! somebody is going to have to get out of 


the way. 


7 * * 


New Year’s resolutions are fin 
But NOW is the time for you to make your start toward 
improving yourself by some kind of systematie study— 


If you haven't anything right handy to start studying, 
begin on yourself. There are many things about you that 
you can improve on. For example, you are—well, never 
mind, I'll not expose you by telling all of Corron’s readers 
about it, but you know where there is some room for im 
provement, don’t vou? xT 

There now, you have actually admitted it before you 
read this far. 

Then why in the dickens don’t you make a start? 

. ° . 

Remember what “Old-Timer” told you about a mule in 
an article some time ago? Well, anyway, I don’t want you 
to forget it. 

Did you ever see a mule pulling and kicking at the 


same time? 





Impossible. 
And an overseer can’t do it, either 
oe & 
“Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” but no man will 
ever hold a big job and con a large salarv unless 
he can get to be broad-minded; lend an attentive ear to 


the experience of others; make earnest endeavor to in- 
terpret and carry out his superior’s orders; and, above all, 
not forget that there are a few others that probably know 
as much as he does. 
. =o 

When you give vour orders to your section men to do 
something that vou know they really don’t want to do, 
don’t you admire the fellow who goes at the job whole- 
heartedly, like it was almost a pleasure? Well, now, 


how do you go at carrying out those same kind of orders 





for your superintendent? 
ee 
Strange, but after a man has had several jobs he gen- 
erallv settles down on the size b> which compares with 
his abilitv. Have vou settled? If you have, remember 
that a man can practically make himself over by con 
stant application and study. Come out of it! 
* . * 
A friend of mine was recently talking to me very en 





thusiastically about installing hum rs over his picker 


hoppers. Don’t forget that damp cotton does not clean 


as well as dry cotton. 
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Complete Analysis 


The Examination and Diagnosis of Business 


Complete Analysis in business is the 
same as examination and diagnosis in 
medicine. It is an expert study, in detail, 
of all operations in all departments of 
factory and office—buying, production, 
selling, accounting. 


Analysis proves whether the business 
is sick or well. If sick, it determines the 
weakness or ailment, making possible the 
prompt application of the proper 


Safe and steady progress, unrestrained 
by doubt or fear, is assured only when 
the enterprise is in a condition of proven 
health—when the executive has a clear 
consciousness of strength, with the safe 
confidence and sane courage, inspired by 
facts. 

For many years, it has been the priv- 


ilege of Ernst & Ernst, a national organi- 
zation, to serve firms nationwide in this 
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fundamental work of complete analysis. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


KANGAS CITY 
OMAHA 
DENVER 


remedy. 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 


PITTSBURGH MILWAUKEE 
GRAND RAPIDS MINNEAPOLIS 
KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
sT. Louis 


BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 


DETROIT 
YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON 
CANTON WHEELING 
DAYTON ERIE 
LOVISVILLE CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 





TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. c, 


THERE GREE 


OMAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


FOR BLEACHERIES 
DYE WORKS AND 
GINGHAM MILLS 


STOWE & WOODWARD Co. “"wroxyrrenraus 


The Rubber Roll Makers 
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Spinning Room Questions for Discussion. 





Epitor Corron : 

I am sending several questions that might be interest- 
ingly discussed in Corron if the men will take them up. 

What do you find to be the result of using rings which 
have been turned over? 

Which do you prefer, No. 1 or No. 2 flange rings, and 
why? 

Have you ever used top-rolls covered with any other 
substance than leather; if so, how do they compare with 
leater-covered rolls? 

On the filling, do you run the rail up slow and down 
fast, or vice versa? Which do you prefer, and why? 

For warp spinning, how does filling wind compare with 
regular warp wind? 

What is the best method of conditioning filling before 
weaving? 

What are the advantages or disadvantages of the cen- 
trifuga! clutch spindle? 

Which are better, round point or square point travelers? 

These questions all apply to the spinning room. I hope 
we can have some good discussion on them. 

G. E. M.(Mass.) 


Cooperation in the Mill. 


Epitor Corron: 

In “Old-Timer’s” article in April Corton, one point 
particularly interested me, and that was, “Why goodness, 
man! your help is your audience, and they are ready to 
applaud you in a thousand ways.” 

My point is, do overseers cooperate with second hands, 
third hands and section men? An overseer is supposed 
to know all about the work he supervises. Does he let his 
second hand know the inside workings of the room as to 
figuring costs, pay rolls, ete.? Does he take his second 
hand into these details that he should know before he is 
capable of taking an overseer’s position? Does he take 
him into his confidence and get his opinion in regard to 
changes in the room? In short, does he and the second 
hand get together and work hand in hand? 

As a general rule, I believe the majority do not. Some 
overseer’s things have to be done the way they think. 
Sometimes a second hand will make a suggestion, but it is 
pooh-poohed. There is often a sort of jealous feeling that 
exists in the mind of the overseer, who fears that the man 
underneath, if he gets to know too much, might step up 
into his shoes. 

And does the second hand always let the third hand 
know some details that are essential for him to know be- 
fore he can seek promotion? Take for instance a third 
hand who is “stuck” and doesn’t know how to fix a certain 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them. 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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thing on a machine. He naturally seeks the second hand 
Now does the second hand have the patience to go into 
every detail and show the man underneath the cause and 
the remedy? 


wrenches,” 


The majority will say, “Reach me them 
and will fix the machine without explaining to 
the third hand, who is no wiser. Another case of jealousy. 
I know whereof I write, I have been in that boat. 
Would it not be far better if these men would get to- 
gether and advise and teach the men who are not as far 
advanced as themselves? I am sure it would be a pleasure 
to work in a room where that feeling existed among the 
men. 
ure. 


As “Old-Timer” says, the work would be a pleas- 


Some men, as soon as they get a promotion, walk 
around the mill with a sour look and find fault at the 
most trivial things, instead of giving a word of encourage- 
ment to the help. But let me say here that I realize there 
are some people who impose on kindness, but they don’t 
But let 


go around the room and say “Good morning” to the help 


usually stay very long at any mill. an overseer 
and treat his second and third hands well and teach the 
man underneath the things he does not know, then who is 
there in that room who will not do his or her utmost for 
that man? Take my case as an instance. I was third 
hand in a mill and the overseer was a very capable man 
and knew his job, but he was a very hard man to work 
for. He wanted us to be working all day long and when 
he was teaching me how to fix he would vell at me and 
bang the wrenches on the floor. I asked him one day why 
he shouted at me and he said, “When you or anyone else 
who works for me and decides to leave and get a better 
position, I want him to be able to do his job in a way 
that will be a credit to me.” I am today thankful to that 
man for what he taught me, but I would have preferred 
getting my teaching in a milder manner. 

It is a credit to any man to have another say, “I thank 
Mr. So-and-so for all I know and for helping me along.” 
Let us have more cooperation in the mills and we will turn 
out more capable men and we will be doing justice not 
only to ourselves, but also to the man underneath, because 
these men help to keep the position of the man over them. 


Some men say, “I had to dig; let them dig,” but I think 
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Some day youll need this man 


The Branches You 
Located 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Boston .. . . . Massachusetts 
New Haven .. . .. Connecticut 
Binghamton ... . . New York 
Brooklyn 
New York City . . . . New York 
New Jersey 
Philadelphia . . . . Pennsylvania 
Baltimore . Maryland 
Charlotte . . . . North Carolina 
AGente . « s « » + + «@eotgm 
Birmingham .. . . . Alabama 
Pittsburgh . . . . . Pennsylvania 
Buffalo... ..- + « New York 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 


Chitewo. . .« « s « « » Mito 
Detroit. . . + « « » »«- Michigan 
Cleveland . 1. « « » « » » Gio 
[ore 3k ss te, & eee 
Parkersburg . . . West Virginia 
Indianapolis ... . . . Indiana 
Pi Es0G + ». «+ « > Mien 
Memphis .. . . . . Tennessee 
New Orleans . .. . . Louisiana 
Memeten. 1» 1 ss sce 6 
7a so 4 6 0 oe 2 ee 
Kansas City. . . . . . Missouri 
Omaha ..... . «. Nebraska 
Milwaukee . . . . . . Wisconsin 
Minneapolis .. . . . Minnesota 
Denver ... « « «= « « elorado 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT - 


San Francisco. . . . California 
Seattle . . . . . . Washington 
Perdoend. . «2 + » + «Oregen 
Sekt LekeCity. .<« »« » « tah 
Los Angeles .. . . . California 
Pee 46 be wes ae. eee 


E HAVE an Oxweld Field Man available 
for you. His services will cost you nothing 
if you are a user of Oxweld equipment. 


This man has had years of experience and 
training in oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. 
He is ready to advise you on any troublesome 
job. He wilt help you train your operators, 
point out new methods, and increase your 
efficiency. He will inspect your Oxweld appa- 
ratus and supervise minor repairs. 


Some day you will need an Oxweld Field 
Man. When you do, simply telephone or wire 
the nearest of our 35 branch offices. 


If you are not a user of Oxweld equipment, 
send for our illustrated booklet, “‘Oxweld Can 
Do It,”’ or better still, telephone or write the 
nearest Oxweld Resident Engineer. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Chicago Long Island City, N.Y. 


3642 Jasper Place Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 


San Francisco 
1050 Mission Street 


WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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we would get more pleasure out of it by helping them to 


“dig.” Riverside (Mass.) 


A Carder Comments and Questions. 





Epitor CoTTon: 

I have decided it is about time to write again, afraid 
if I delay longer that the tired feeling making me lazy 
may get hold of me as it usually does every Spring. I 
surely have enjoyed reading the articles as presented so 
regularly in Corron and am convinced that CorTon is 
reaching a great many men who are interested in their 
work and looking for improvements. It is very interesting 
to note the various opinions now expressed on subjects that 
formerly were taken for granted. I think that the section 
“How Other Men Manage” has broadened out mostly be- 
cause men have time to think before expressing themselves. 
I know in my talks with other mill men they sometimes 
seem afraid to let themselves go, possibly afraid that their 
meaning will be misunderstood. But here in the diseussion 
department they have time to think the points over care- 
fully and put their thoughts into words that can be in- 
terpreted correctly. 

Of course it is natural that we do not all agree upon 
the same points, if-we did there would be no need of 
having high salaried men to run the mills, one man could 
lay out the course and nothing would be easier if all were 
doing things the same, but it is this difference of opinion 
that makes life interesting and keeps us all looking for 
something better, it is also the incentive that keeps us 
digging for improvement in our work, because we must do 
as well as our neighbor and the owners of our mills al- 
ways expect that we do better. If we expect to reach the 
top we must always keep climbing for the moment we stop 
somebody is ready to pass us and after once getting ahead 
of us they work harder to keep there and we must increase 
our endeavor much more than they, for it is harder to 
make up ground lost than to keep what we have and gain 
a little more. 

When I read the first fable, “Not by Aesop,” I was 
very much disappointed and couldn’t understand why Mr. 
Arnold should allow such writings to be published; I 
thought he was going back. When my next number came 
I found another article by the same writer and at first de- 
cided not to waste time reading it. But as I began to 
think about the magazine, I decided that it must have 
impressed the Editor favorably and would do no harm to 
read it, so I started and read about one-quarter down and 
all at once I saw the light and started at the beginning 
again and read it with thought. Then I got my previous 
copy and read the article there with thought. Now I look 
for them each month. I think that they, being so differ- 
ent from anything I had perviously seen in such a maga- 
zine, led me astray. The points that are here brought out 
are applicable to all and are told in such a way that the 
lesson can be applied right at home—the other fellow’s 
faults are brought out clearly. 

I noticed in reading in the January number the lecture 
of Mr. McDowell before the Fall River operating execu- 
tives, he speaks of cutting out one-third of the machines in 
the mill and making as good or even better yarns. Has 
this been tried anywhere? Say on 28s or 30s yarn. The 
only machines I have heard or read of eliminating are one 
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process in the picker room or one process of draw frames. 
In most all cases where this has been tried on 30s yarn the 
mills have gone back again to their former layout. ‘J would 
like to know why they find it necessary to do this. Pos- 
sibly some of your readers can give some information along 
this line. | 

I have thoroughly enjoyed the reading of the reports 
on the sectional meetings held in the South. In reading the 
discussion held at Charlotte, reported in the January issue, 
Mr. Miller, carder of the Limestone and Hamrick Mills, 
Gaffney, S. C., tells of the better running of one of his 
mills over the other—the only difference being a vertical 
opener in the poorer running mill. From what I ean gather 
from my reading there must be something radically wrong 
with the way he is running his opener. I fail to see where 
the longer ageing of his cotton will enable him to run his 
spinning rolls from four to eight turns over the other mill. 
From these statements it is a very costly proposition to 
continue to run his opener. I would suggest that he take 
some laps from his finisher picker from each mill and run 
them in the other and follow closely the progress of the 
cotton at each process to fully determine if his trouble is 
due to the vertical opener. This test, I think, will clearly 
show whether it is due to the picker room or some other 
process in the poorer running mill. Also, I would age 
some cotton in this mill and run a test through under the 
same conditions as in the better mill, eliminating. of course, 
the vertical opener. This is new to me and I should be 
pleased to read later of the cause of this trouble. It would 
seem advisable for him to stop the vertical opener any- 
way, until he is sure that it is that machine causing the 
trouble. 


1,44] } + } ] > ] 


I also read quite a littie about the cleaning qualities 


of the Murray opener. If, as stated, so much waste and 

I bal es Lit i « t aid 
dirt is taken out it surely should give good carding as the 
dirt and sand will not dull the teeth on the card cloth- 


ing. Does this machine take out the leaf as well as the 


sand? Does it in any way break the leaf up into sm 





ae | 
particles without removing them? 


In the carding discussion at the textile school in Fall 
rron, I think Mr. Guthrie 


has brought out some interesting points, for we know ver 


River, reported in January Co 


little about humidity and it, or the study of it and its use 
in eotton manufacturing, are becoming very essential and 
will mean a great amount of money to a concern. I be- 
lieve at present there are very few manufacturers who real 
ize that humidity has any effect upon the running of the 
cotton through the mill. I had a fair idea of its value 


but after seeing “Thirsty Cotton” as put in moving pic- 


e that mv cor 


ture by Parks-Cramer Company I realiz 


ception was very slight. 


I believe that if the owners and 
agents of the mills could see this picture there would be 
a great boom in the installation of humidifving svstems 
I have watched the improvement in running under these 
conditions and I fully believe in it. 

[There are two things brought out by Mr. Roonev in hi 


discussions as reported in that story that I would 


to read about in this column. One is his settine of 21 


inches for the back rolls on draw frames, 


ribbon and sliver 
lap machines, irrespective of length of staple. To my 


mind he is wrong and will not get the best results under 
t i ul ULGeT 


these conditions. This is where difference of opinion en- 


a € ) hix ? hi 
ters and possibly we will get something from it. The 
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TOP COVER SWINGS BACK FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT 
DISTURBING SETTING OF BOBBIN TENSION BELTS 
THESE BELTS HOLD BOBBINS AGAINST CLEANING 
ROLL,PERMITTING ROTATION OF BOBBINS 
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ARROWS INDICATE ROTATION OF 
CLEANING ROLL , SCAVENGER ROLL, 
ANO BOBBINS BEING CLEANEO 
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“Termaco’s” Two Intelligent . Rolls 


There are two card clothing covered rolls in the Termaco. The large roll 
does the actual cleaning of the bobbins, and the small one strips the waste 


from the cleaning roll. 


roving waste as the bobbins are being cleaned. 


Therefore, the machine serves a twofold purpose with one labor cost. In 
addition it gives you a positive and accurate control over the amount of 


roving waste produced. 


Perhaps your first thought will be: 
“But this machine requires an oper- 
ator and my spinners are cleaning 
my bobbins at no additional costs.” 
We grant that, in part, but not in so 
far as “at no additional cost” ap- 


plies. 


A spinner is a skilled operative. The 
Termaco does not require a skilled 
operator. It takes more of the spin- 
ner’s time to clean a bobbin by hand 
than it does for a Termaco operator 
to do the same work with a Termaco, 
You are paying spinning wages to 
have your bobbins cleaned, and the 
method is much slower, 


The “Termaco” is durably 
housed and all gears are 
well guarded. 


Lubrification of ball bear- 
ings is made easy and pos- 
itive by the Alemite system 
of lubrication. 


Reworked waste is gath- 
ered into the receiver or 
may be piped to the floor 
below. 


—_—__—_—_—— 


The combined action of these rolls re-works the 


Hand cleaning provides no method 
of waste control. “Many mills are 
making two to three times as much 
roving waste as is necessary.” The 
Termaco assures accurate control 
over each bobbin. Hand cleaning 
frequently means cut bobbins. The 
Termaco keeps new bobbins NEW 
and improves the condition of old 
ones which have been cut. 


It will be a real pleasure to give you 
full facts about the Termaco Rov- 
ing Bobbin Cleaner. Will you write 
today for these facts? 


Every machine 
trademarked *’Ter- 
maco’’ is sold under 
a binding guarantee 
as to workmanship, 
material and opera- 
tien. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Engineering Dept., Charlotte, N. C. 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., 
Representative for N. Y. & N. E. 


(N. ¥. & N. E. Representative has at all 
times a complete stock of parts, to afford 
northern and Oanadian mills quick and 
efficient service. 
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other is the long draft on cards. How does long draft 
improve the work? Is it better to run a light lap and 
have less bulk under the feed roll or to feed a heavy lap 
and have this great bu!k, but feed slower? Will the licker- 
in perform better work by passing through a thin sheet 
and few fibers or by passing through a thick sheet and 
many fibers? Carder (Mas.) 


Advice to a Young Overseer. 
Epitor Corron: 

For the benefit of ambitions second hands who aspire to 
become overseers, I wish to relate an experience of having 
my second hand chosen as an overseer in another mill, and 
to repeat the advice I gave him when he left me after four 
years of almost daily contact with him. 

I knew his disposition quite well. He had informed 
me several months before that he expected to try for the 
place as overseer of carding in this mill, which is modern 
in size and equipment. When offered the place he asked 
permission to go see the plant and confer with the superin- 
tendent. Some of the conditions I knew—I was well ac- 
quainted with the superintendent for whom he was to 
work. 

“John,” I said, “you have made me an exceptionally 
strong man in-this department, and you are about to ven- 
ture out as overseer, among strangers and in a room with 
which you are not familiar. I may be able to give you 
some pointers that will help you. 


“First, I know that you fully understand the necessary 
calcualtions in the carding department and are above the 
average fixer, from the bale breaker to roving frames. 
But this alone does not equip you for the position you are 
offered. The superintendent, although very obliging, is a 
busy man and you will be thrown largely upon your own 
resources. The fact of being tendered this place is evi- 
dence of his great confidence in you, and you should keep 
that confidence inviolate. 

“You will be given sufficient time by your superintend- 
ent to acquaint yourself with local conditions and the help 
situation. Immediately on assuming charge, go to work. 
Meet the second hand and all the section men. Request 
their cooperation, assuring them of yours. Remember that 
first impressions are the most lasting. Also, it is a great 
misfortune not to have enough wit to speak well, nor 
enough judgment to keep silent. You have been a loyal 
follower about to be transformed into a leader. Your in- 
dividual suecess, and the success of the department of 
which you will be in charge, depends largely upon methods 
you employ. Be assured you will not get more out of this 
job than you are willing to put into it by cooperation, 
honest effort, good judgment, consideration and kindness. 
The Golden Rule—if blended with discipline—works well 
with employees, that is, to do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. Many occasions will arise when 
you as overseer will be called upon to make decisions. Avoid 
jumping at conclusions, but once you have determined on 
a course of action, after considering the indirect as well 
as the direct effects of such action, put your whole heart 
into the work in hand. One of your rules should be to 
follow a thing doggedly through until completion. A num- 
ber of irons in the fire at one time is not good policy. 

“A change of jobs, working system, and increase of 
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wages are a few of the many requests often tried out on 
a new overseer. Remember that any caliber of man can 
increase pay—also that considerable tact and diplomacy 
are required to decrease pay and retain good help. 

“Any contemplated changes of importance should be 
discussed with the superintendent, but do not annoy his 
patience with the minor details of your position. 

“The days of a driving overseer—the man-eating kind 
—are over. That kind has no place in modern industry. 
You’ve asked for my advice, and I am going to be candid 
with you. One must avoid getting mad with the employees, 
as this can only involve persons and not business matters. 
And you have some temper. Always try to control this, 
especially in the early morning hours. However frivolous 
a complaint may appear, it often harbors discontent, and 
discontent hinders production. Get acquainted with those 
in your department by name and disposition. Guard your 
speech. When you stand up for your firm and speak well 
of it you are saying a good word for yourself. Someone 
has said, the human mind yearns for delusion, and for that 
reason will never accept absolute truth as its guide. Cor- 
rect anyone who may have the wrong idea of the firm. Be 
a congenial overseer and leader of your department. 

“One of your first acts should be to begin in the picker 
room and secure constants and speeds of every machine, 
taking note of drafts, twist and general conditions at each 
process up to the roving frame. Don’t try to pigeon- 
hole all these conditions in your mind. It’s impossible. I 
see no evil in asking questions of the second hand and 
section men. But never rely solely on information gotten 
in this manner. Remember, you are responsible for results. 

“Get the length of laps, ounces per yard, and the finish- 
ed weight. If you have more than one kind or model of 
picker in use, be doubly sure of the length. Get a general 
sizing at every process as early as convenient, noting the 
gears in use. 

“Get on the job early in the morning, and be the last to 
leave in the evenings. An overseer’s presence is worth 
something to both him and his firm. Post yourself on re- 
quired and possible production of your department. Ob- 
serve the quality of work delivered at all processes, espe- 
cially noting the cards, condition of fillet and the settings 
used. Investigate the cotton, its quality, its length, its 
cleanness, its spirality, and adaptability to the finished 
product made. Keep a check on the mixings and the re- 
worked waste. Look over the supplies on hand, as well 
as the methods of and facilities for repairing machines. 
Is the oil in use of the proper viscosity and gravity for a 
good film of bearings at each machine on which it is used. 
Be prompt with all reports to the superintendent’s office. 
Ask for and accept nothing short of the best efforts from 
everyone in your charge. Give nothing short of that. 
Practice and teach efficiency and economy in all things. 


Remember that the fittest survive.” 
W. Vid C65) 





The Onondaga Textile Mills, Inc., New London, Conn., 
recently organized with a capital of $50,000, to manufac- 
ture cotton specialties, knit goods, ete., has established a 
registered office at 82 Trumbull Street, and will operate a 
local mill. Adolph Jaeger has been elected vice-president, 
while Williams A. Tiedemann will act as president. Ester 
Larsen has been elected secretary and treasurer. Exten- 
sive operations are planned. 
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Indanthrene 


Thio- Indigo \ ae 


Helindon 
A Hydron 
"a Algol 


Acid, Basic, Chrome, 

Sulphur and Direct and other vat dyes will be im 
Colors, Intermediates, ported by us direct from the 
Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red manufacturers 


Oils, Soluble and Leather Oils. 


Manufactured by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 


and other American manufacturers 


HAMETZ& G%< 


122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
301 ¥, West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
449 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Mule Versus Ring Spinning. 





Epitor Corron: 

In a recent issue of Corron I read the question of “J. 
R. (Pa.)” as to why mule spinning is being supplanted in 
this country, and why it is more of a success in England. 
I would not venture to give a definite reply to the latter 
part of his query, and I think that probably the best way 
to treat the subject would be to compare the mule with 
the ring and by discussion we may solve the problem. 

In the first place I imagine that production is a big 
determining factor and there the ring frame has a 20 to 30 
per cent advantage on counts and numbers up to 80s. The 
reason for the increased production is that the ring frame 
is a continuous spinning machine, while the mule loses 20 
to 25 per cent of the time in winding the yarn on after a 
length has been spun. 

The labor question in this country is a much more vital 
one than in England, the tendency here is for operatives 
to move about and only a comparatively small percentage 
stays with one concern for a life time, whereas in England 
90 per cent of the male help commence in one mill after 
leaving school and remain with that mill the rest of their 
lives; five per cent probably leave to get promotion else- 
where and the remaining five per cent are the wanderers; 
so that a manufacturer can depend upon having his help 
there and the machines being run. Hence, it pays him to 
train men—as, of course, the running of the mule demands 
much more skill than the ring frame and consequently the 
wages paid are higher. The capital outlay in a ring mill 
per spindle is greater than the mule mill on account of the 
larger number of preparatory machines. 

Where a manufacturer wants yarn for beams he prefers 
ring spun, because he is not concerned with the winding 
and beaming; then the yarn is not so soft as the mule 
spun and earries better through the subsequent processes. 

Ring yarn is spun on bobbins, so that the spinner has 
no option but to wind the yarn, as, of course, he could not 
afford to have thousands of bobbins in transit. Mule yarn 
is spun on paper tubes so that the mule spinner does not 
necessarily have to wind the yarn. In the ease of weft 
or filling this is a decided advantage as the cops leave the 
mule frame ready for the shuttle, whereas the ring yarn 
has to be re-wound. Though this advantage is not so great 
as before the general use of automatic looms, where spe- 
cial bobbins are used for the shuttle. 

Up to a certain point the more twist put into a yarn, 
the greater is its elasticity, therefore the ring yarn claims 
this advantage. The individual tension present on the ring 
prevents any excessively weak places from passing for- 
ward, as the weak yarn would not be sufficiently strong to 
pull the traveler around. In the mule the tension is col- 
lective and weak places are not discovered to the same ex- 
tent. The increased twist and elasticity in the ring allow 
the yarn to pass through the subsequent processes with less 
breakages and gives a slightly stronger yarn. It is in the 
production of a level, soft yarn that the mule stands well 
in front of the ring. I would appreciate further discussion 
on this subject. 

Before closing I would like to say a word further about 
college men. In the February issue “K. H. (Ga.)” ex- 
presses surprise at my attitude after graduation. I can 
only gather that he has never visited England, the land of 
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my birth, and that he knows nothing of class distinction. 
In my opinion he ought to be grateful that he was born 
in a country where a man in overalls is equal to any “white- 
collar’ man and where it is not “infra dig” for a college 
man to roll up his sleeves and “dig in.’ I thank him for 
his censure and fully agree—conditions as they are—that 
it was warranted. Now that I see things in their true 
perspective I am not likely to make the same mistake 
again; if mistake it can be called. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that I had not become sufficiently American- 
ized. I admire the spirit of Georgia Tech and believe they 
create the right atmosphere for their students. 
N. F. (N. C.) 


Disagrees on Tension Gears. 
Epitor Corron: 

I was interested in the article by “T. A. A.” in the 
April number entitled, “Lay Off the Tensicn Gears.” The 
purpose of the article seems to have us change the present 
practical way of altering the tension on fly frames. “T. 
A. A.” would have us change the lay gear instead of the 
contact or rack gear. He is quick to criticise “A. B.,” 
who is right, and of course, “Wash,” as usual, as one of 
those fellows who has much to learn about fly frames. 
Having his mind so centered on “A. B.”’ and “Wash,” he 
overlooked the fact that the lay gear is also a tension 
gear. 

He begins his article by telling us something we know, 
and ends it by discussing a point with which he does not 
seem familiar. When “A. B.” stated, “If the ends become 
too tight the tension gear should be changed,” he was per- 
fectly right. Discussing this, “T. A. A.” says, let me 
eall his attention to the fact that it depends on the size 
of the bobbin whether the tension gear is responsible for 
tightness or the slackness of the ends.” Now it is safe to 
state here that there is not a single reader of Corron who 
does not know this faet. 

If “T, A. A.” answers this letter, and I hope he does, 
I, for one, would appreciate having him explain the dif- 
ference in the following explanation. For the sake of 
illustration, let us assume that a frame is running with a 
tight tension, which, of course, causes stretch, and calls 
for quick action. According to “T. A. A.” we change the 
lay gear instead of the rack gear. The change would of 
course be made to open the coils on the bobbin a little 
more. By such a change you are obliged to start the 
frame with the same tight tension, and the ends are stretch- 
ed until the bobbin has been traversed a few times at least. 
In other words, you get no immediate benefit. To receive 
immediate benefit, vou must change the surface velocity of 
the bobbin. By changing the rack gear, the fixer will 
move the rack on the slack side, equal to a tooth in the 
rack gear, and you get immediate benefit from the change 
at the completion of each traverse. 

There is only one way to build a bobbin of roving, and 
that is to have the layers as close as possible without rid- 
ing the preceding coils, and regulate your tension by the 
rack gear. Why? First, you get immediate benefit, sec- 
ond, it is easier to change the rack gear, and third, few 
mills, if any, have on hand lay gears for all ranges of 
hanks. 


If the coils are too open, the diameter of the bobbin 
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wil] not increase as fast, and this in turn will decrease 
the surface ve’ocity of the bobbin. If we put on a slacker 
rack gear, tte movement of the rack is greater and the 
surface velocity of the bobbin is decreased. 

Now, if “T. A. A.” thinks I am wrong, I hope he will 
explain the foregoing. 

When I said “I take very little stock in percentage of 
regain and humidity,” I knew it was a 10 to 1 shot that 
someone wou'd bite. For the benefit of “T. A. A.” and 
others, I give below the laws of regain: 

(1) For a given relative humidity, the regain is less 
at a high temperature than at a low one. 

(2) So, to maintain a given percentage of regain, it 
is necessary to maintain an ascending scale of relative 
humidities if the temperature is rising, and a descending 
seale if it is falling. 

(3) Further, while the rate of ascent or descent is 
variable throughout the whole range, that within the limits 
under consideration it is fairly constant. 

(4) For a given difference of regain, an increasing 
difference of relative humidity is required as the tempera- 
ture rises. 

(5) But while the actual difference is increasing, the 
rate of increase is fairly constant. 

(6) While the isothermals, or temperature curves, 
corresponding to regain and atmospheric moisture diverge 
greatly as the temperature rises, the eurves of relative 
humidity are approximately parallel. 

(7) And finally, from all of which it is evident that 
a series of parallel and variable scales of relative humidity 
ean be prepared that will approximate constant percent- 
ages of regain, regardless of changes in temperature. 

It is useless to state here that the closer temperatures 
are maintained, as well as the humidities that correspond 
thereto, the better will the work run, and the greater the 
comfort of the workroom. 

Imperfect ventilation and low humidity spells disease. 

In our mills we have hygrometers in every department. 
We run day and night, and running conditions are main- 
tained during the week-end. That is why I take very little 
stock in percentage of regain and humidity. 

Humidifiers are like automobiles. A man who owns 
a Ford only thinks he has a car, and it is the same with 
the different types of humidifiers. 

As regards my having trouble with fly frames, I would 
say that my troubles are similar to those of the ones run- 
ning the bobbin-lead system. I still have stretch and to 
this writing I have not heard of anyone who has perfected 
the system. Wash (R. I.) 


Card Grinding Roll Speeds. 


Epitor Corton: 

With reference to the discussion on ecard grinding roll 
speeds, I agree with “J. F. C.” on reducing the revolutions 
of the roll, and grinding more lightly. I have reduced the 
speed of mine from 742 to about 564, and I think that is 
giving me a much better point on the wire. It feels better 
and holds it much longer. I believe that it grinds more 
from the side of the wire, and naturally pulls the side 
of the wire, against the emery and does not grind so much 
from the top or surface of the wire. PP. T. E. (S. C.) 


JUNE, 1924. 
Apportioning Work. 


Epitor Corron: 

In angwer to “I. K. (Mass.),” who asks about appor- 
tioning work, I would like to give him a method which I 
have worked on and have seen in other mills to be about 
the same and which seems to be getting good success; by 
that I mean a good production at a fair cost per pound, 

I would make my ecards in sets of 19 to 22, a man run- 
ning both fronts and backs. 

A set of drawing would be eighteen deliveries and 
should be able to keep up with the cards and the operator 
would be able to keep her work clean. On drawing I 
would place a gir] if possible. 

Slubbers—one pair of 56-spindle frames for a woman, 
or a pair of 72 spindle frames for a man, this latter being 
rather hard for a woman as they are high, but a woman 
can easily take care of the smaller pair. 

Intermediate frames (1.40)—a woman can take care of 
a pair of 84-spindle frames, but I much prefer having a 
man on the job. 

Fine frames (4.5)—a woman can easily handle a pair 
of 160-spindle frames and have plenty of time for clean- 
ing. 

Spinning—of course we have different kinds, but a 


fairly good spinner should be able to run between 1,200 to 


1,300 spindles. 

On combers, a girl ean take care of eight, and should 
be able to keep them clean. 

On ribbon lap and sliver lap machines I prefer a man, 
and he can take care of one of each without trouble, but 
I have had girls on them and they do not get off the pro- 
duction. 

In all cases I do not believe so much should be given 
a hand that he will not be able to clean his machines prop- 
erly. Machines properly cleaned and oiled will make nice 
clean and even work, surely there will be less chance for 
slugs and we all know what trouble slugs can give. And 
if not properly oiled, the bushing of the drawing and 
comber rolls will not work as they should, the roving 
frames will run harder, the results will be loss of pro- 
duction and breakdowns coming right and left. 

The draw frame tenders should be taught to place the 
end up to the rolls instead of throwing it, as if they were 
fishing—or, as “Old Timer” says, as if they were driving 
E. A. G. (N. H.) 


Texas steers. 


Epitor Corron : 

In order to do my part toward keeping the discussion 
section interesting I desire to submit the following that 
may throw some light onto “I. K.’s” inquiry as to “Ap- 
portioning Work Per Operative.” 

In answering this inquiry of “I. K.’s” it is apparent 
that quality is secondary to production as his numbers are 
comparatively coarse—23s and 36s. The desire for pro- 
duction would thus tend to limit the number of machines 
per operative expecting a fair degree of cleanness as to 
machinery. 

I believe that probably a mill that were to run 23s and 
36s .would apportion their work per operative identically 
the same up to spinning and so I offer the following as a 
guide to “I. K.” As I understand his inquiry he desires to 
know from carding on. 
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These heads cannot break, wear loose or splinter. Valuable yarn 













does not go into the roving can—there is no loss of labor time—nor 


the possibility of injury to operatives in stopping. 


The construction of Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools is patented. 
They retain their smooth precision for many years. Spindle wear is 
eliminated. Increased traverse is also possible with Lestershires 


greater vardage on your spools and an indirect saving of labor. 


Unconditional Guarantee We have prepared a valuable 
Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre CER ae, ee ee eT ee 
Spools are guaranteed Vulcanized Fibre Spools 
unconditionally. Write for it 





P Southern Office 
146 Baldwin Street {iso manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description > Ch = 

: 32 So. urch St. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C. 








PARTIAL LIST OF 
TOLHURST 

Acid 

Adding Machine 

Addressing Machine 
Alkali 

Artificial Leather 
Artificial Silk 
Automobile Accesso- 
ries 


Bearing 

Beverages 

Blanket and Robe 
Bleacheries 
Button 
By-Product 
Plants 


Coke 


Candy 

Carbonizera 
Carpet 

Cash Register 
Celluloid 

Celluiose 

Chemical 

Coal Tar Products 

Coin 

Collar 

Colleges and Techni- 
cal Schools 
Color and Dyestuff 

Cotton Goods 
Drug 

Dry Cleaner 
Dyers 

Electrical Fittings 

Electro-chemica! 

Electro'ytic Products 
Essential Oils 

Explosive 

Felt 

Fertilizer 

Film 

Finishers 

Fish Products 

Flashlight 

Flavoring Extracts 
Food Products 
Fruit Products 

Fur Dressers 

Galvanizers 

Glove 

Glue 

Gun_ Cotton 
Hardware 

Hat 


INDUSTRIES 
EXTRACTORS 
Hosiery 


Ink 

Jewelry 

Knit Goods 
Lace 

Lacquer 

Laundry 
Machine Tool 
Metal Piating 
Milk By-Products 
Motors 

Motor Car 
Packers 

Paint 

Paper 

Petroleum Products 
Pharmaceutical 
tbonograph 
Piece Dyers 
Pyroxylin 

Radio Equipment 
Rubber 

Salt 

Safety Razor 
Sewing Machine 


USING 


Shellac 

Shirt 

Silk Goods 
Silk Throwsters 
Silverware 
Sizing 

Snap Fastener 
Soap 
Speedometers 
Springs 
Sweater 

Switch Parts 
Tanners 
Telephones 
Textile 

Thread 

Tire 

Typewriter 
Underwear 
Varnish 
Vegetable Oil 
Watch 

Wax 

Wire 

Wood By-Products 
Wool Pullers 
Woolen and Worsted 
Yarns 
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-ACENTRIFUGAL— 


Entire production facilities are 
concentrated on building Extrac- 
tors for over one hundred indus- 
tries. Tolhurst Extractors serve a 
variety of requirements, from ex- 
tracting raw products, fabrics and 
finished goods after dyeing, bleach- 
ing and scouring; wringing water 
from laundry; reclaiming oil from 
metal chips; to—separating solids 
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from liquids in the chemical and 
allied industries. All of these va- 
ried uses find the TOLHURST an 
indispensable adjunct to efficient, 
economical production. 


The wealth of experience which 
this varied service gives is available 
for your problems. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


Established 1852 


New York Office: 111 Broadway 


Southern 
Fred H. Wh'te 
Realty Bldg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Western Representative 
John 8. Gage 

8 So. Dearborn 8t 
Chicago, Til. 


Representative Sar 


Francisco 


B 


Merchants 
San Franciscc 


Representat .ve Canadian Representative 

M. Pilhashy W. J. Westaway Co 

Exchange Bldg Westaway Bldg Hamilton, Ont 
Cal 400 McGill Bldg., Montreal, P. @ 
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Cards per operative, 14-16—preferably 14. 
Deliveries of drawing, 20 per operative. 
Slubber, .50 hank, 72 spindles per frame—2 frames 

per operative. 

Intermediate, 1.4 hank, 108 spindles per frame or 216 
spindles per operative. 

Roving, 4.5 hank, 176 % 2 equals 352 spindles per 
operative. 

In spinning a 23s, 8 sides per spinner. 

Now for the other arrangement as “I. K.” suggested 
for spinning a 36s, I would suggest the same so as to be 
adaptable for either case excepting in the spinning, change 
to 10 sides per spinner. 


In an average mill, I believe a comber tender could 
take care of 6 combers. One hand to 4 ribbon lappers and 
one hand to 4 doublers. I trust that we may have other re- 
plies to this inquiry. 

I should also like to mention that I think that the in- 
quiry that asked for a discussion on cone winding is one 
that I trust that Corron’s readers will open up and pave 
the way for some real information for those of us who are 
not so familiar with that subject as regards troubles, speeds 
for various numbers, spindles per operative, piece rate or 
day pay for this operation, advantages and disadvantages, 
and similar subjects. Bert (R. I.) 


Epitor Corton: 

In replying to “I. K. (Mass.)” in regards as to how 
many frames or spindles would be advisable per operative, 
I would like to suggest the following: 

Cards, 65-grain sliver, 12 machines per operative. Oper- 
ative doing the doffing, stripping, cleaning and putting 
laps in at back. 

Drawings, 65-grain sliver, 20 deliveries per operative. 

Slubber, 0.5 hank, 96 spindles per operative. Operative 
must doff and have about one spare hand on as can carrier 
to every five frames to carry cans to back and help put 
them in. 

Intermediate roving, 1.4 hank, 240 spindles or two 
frames per operative. One doffer to two pair of frames. 

Fine roving, 4.5 hank, 280 spindles or two frames per 
operative. One doffer to every two pair of frames. 

Spinning 36s, 8 or 10 sides to an operative. 

On 23s I would suggest the same layout. 

On combers, one operative should take care of six 
frames. 


On ribbon and sliver lappers one operative should take 
care of one ribbon and one silver lapper. If they are run 
at a low speed one operative could take care of two ribbon 
and one sliver lapper or the other way around. 

E. S. B. (Mass.) 


High Twist in Effect Yarns. 


Epitor Corton: 

I have never answered any of the questions in Corron 
before, but I was interested in the query of “Contributor 
No. 13” and perhaps I can be of assistance. In making 
30s with 45 turns of twist per inch, I would use the best 
14%-inch cotton I could get. In putting this much twist 
in 30s yarn out of 11/16-inch stock, he would twist the 
end of the fiber off and in one inch of 30s yarn with 45 
turns of twist there is hardly a long enough staple to take 
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care of it satisfactorily. 

I am today running 20s with a twist multiplier of 10, 
20s *\/10.00, thus: 

20s sq == 4.47 & 10 = 45 turns per inch. 

25s sq = 5.00 & 9 = 45 turns per inch. 

40s sq == 6.32 & 7 = 44.29 turns per inch. 

50 sq = 7.07 & 7 = 49.09 turns per inch. 

You will notice that all of these yarns are on the same 
ratio practically with the 30s yarn of “Contributor No. 13.” 
I ran them somewhat similar ten years ago. To make them 
correctly you must put in extra good stock. It is almost an 
impossibility to make a perfect piecing on a spinning 
frame with this hard twist, and it must run just as near 
to perfect as possible, because every piecing shows in the 
cloth. 

I will say in closing that in making yarn of this char- 
acter, breaking strength is not considered so much as get- 
ting the effect desired in the cloth and that comes from 
the good spinning of the yarn. L. C. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corron : 

In connection with the discussion of making 30s yarn 
out of 11/16-inch cotton, I would say that if I were going 
to make 30s yarn I would by all means prefer to have a 
good staple cotton. I would prefer 1% inch if possible. 
Too many mill men try to make a big saving by attempting 
to run a short cotton, and before the yarn is spun they have 
lost all they apparently saved and more besides. Short 
cotton means a lot of waste and bad running work. Bad 
running work puts the crimp in production and quality also 
and in these days we must have both or drop out of the 
race. To get either or both we must have skilled help, 
and skilled help are the first to seek other fields when bad 
running work continues for any long period in a plant. 
Especially so if they are paid with piece-work rates. 

A little Bit added to the staple helps the strength won- 
derfully and keeps the ends up and every spindle produc- 
ing, not to mention the fact that much less twist need be 
inserted with the resulting increase in front roll speed. 

If necessary to economize on the cotton, by all means 
drop the grade a bit but get the staple. 

The 30s yarn in question calls for 45 turns of twist. 
This puts this yarn into the class of specialists, as 45 turns 
is approximately double the standard twist ordinarily used. 
Apparently the yarn to be made is not twisted for strength 
as 45 turns would be away beyond the point of increased 
strength from inserting twist, but is twisted for some spe- 
eial or novel effect alternating right and left hand twist, a 
few ends in each stripe, with low pick per inch in filling 
so that the cloth might contract excessively and produce a 
crepe or pucker or kinky effect. 

Such yarn could be spun with a cotton of 11/16-inch 
staple because this twist would hold the ends up under 
practically all conditions, but production with such a twist 
would be low as front roll speed must be low if spindle 
speed is kept anywhere near proper. 

I do not know what the breaking strength would be as 
this could only be determined by actual test with the actual 
cotton being used, because this yarn is not made to any 
present adopted standard. 

In conclusion I will say that not knowing what use the 
yarn is to be put to, it is merely conjecture as to what 
staple should be used, but I have given you the best in- 
formation I can. G. S. B. (Conn.) 
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needs of the 


The resources of men and materials are 
drawn upon to convert animal and vege- 
table fibres into finished fabrics. 


Chemicals of every description play a 
stellar role in the process and their im- 
portance in the industry justifies the exer- 
cise of the greatest care and judgment in 
selection. 


It is a source of pride with us that R & H 
Chemicals are used so extensively in this 
fundamental industry. It is true they 
merit the endorsement—for each R & H 
product is a standard of chemical quality 
—made dependable through a system of 
manufacture that insures absolute uni- 
formity. 


And back of basic chemical purity is the 
R & H reputation for reliability extend- 
ing over a period of forty-one years. 
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A few of 
our Specialties: 


ALBONE 

SOLOZONE 

ZINC DUST 
PEROXIDES 

LACTIC ACID 
OXALIC ACID 
CHLOROFORM 
ACETATE LEAD 
FORMALDEHYDE 
TARTAR EMETIC 
SODIUM NITRITE 
GLAUBER’S SALT 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
ANTIMONY SALTS 
ACETATE OF SODA 
BARIUM CHLORIDE 
CARBONATE POTASH 
SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM BISULPHITE 
TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


42nd Year 


“We 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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A Spinning Frame Efficiency Chart. 


Epiror Corron : 

Spinners and superintendents will find the aceompany- 
ing spinning frame efficiency chart a great time-saver in 
their work, especially those spinners who are not blessed 
with one or two numbers of yarn. The way to use the 
chart is as follows: 

Suppose we were running some 15s, and the front roll 
speed was 168 r.p.m., and we wanted to know how many 
hanks a week we could expect from our frames. (The ac- 
eompanying chart is based on a 54-hour week.) 

The first step is to time several sets and see just how 
long it takes the bobbin to fill up. Let us assume that in 
this case it takes a bobbin 90 minutes to fill up. We know 
from past experience, or from actual studies, that our 
spinners or doffers can doff the frame in three minutes. 
Then to get the efficiency of the frame we would use the 
following: 

Time it takes frame to fill 
—_——_—— = Efficiency. 
Time it takes frame to fill + time to doff 
In this case: 
90 
————— = 97 per cent Efficient. 
909 + 3 

Now we are all set to use the chart. We find the speed 
of the front roll to be 168 r.p.m. on the bottom of the 
chart. We follow this line up until we come to the angular 
lines representing efficiency and stop halfway between the 
96 per cent line and the 98 per cent line, which will be 
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the 97 per cent efficiency of our frame as figured. Then 
following this point across the chart horizontally to the up- 
right lines on which the hanks are represented, we find that 
this point is on a horizontal line one space below 56, which 
means that we could expect to turn out 55 hanks a week 
with our frames running under the conditions outlined. 

The chart is really a lot simpler to use than the fore- 
going description would seem to indicate, ard if efficiency 
is accurately obtained, will give very accurate results. 

The chart can also be used to find the efficiency at wh h 
a frame operates. For example, if we got 56 hanks from a 
frame that had a front roll speed of 176 r.p.m., trace the 
56 hank line across until it crosses the upright line repre- 
senting a front roll speed of 176 r.p.m., and note that this 
falls on the per cent line representing or marked 94. This 
means that the frame operated at an efficiency of 94 per 
cent. 

It is a very easy matter to make a chart for any num- 
ber of hours that the mill runs, and if any of the readers 
do not understand just how to do this, the writer would be 
glad to supply the necessary information. 


Nk. W. (8. .) 





A new suggestion for increasing production is present- 
ed in a recent pamphlet of the American Blower Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, which illustrates the use in industry of 
the company’s “man cooling fans” which, it is pointed out, 
are particularly applicable in those “hot spots” around the 
industrial plant where production may be hampered by the 
excessive heat. The “man cooling fan” resembles a giant 
sized desk fan, and weighs several hundred pounds. It is 


driven by a 4-hp. motor, 
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Knoxall 
Roller —*— Cloth 


CUTS DOWN THE COST 
of your Roll Covering 


Not the first year, but from then on. We have 
rolls that have been in constant use for fourteen 
years, with knife cuts showing that they have been 
recovered four times. In skins alone, the extra 
cost of the Cloth is more than taken care of. 

Notice, KNOXALL Cloth costs you nothing, at the 
end of two years, as the expense of removing other 
Roller Cloth would be more than the extra expense 
of original covering with KNOXALL. 

If you are using KNOXALL Roller Cloth, you have 
a permanent cushion. Your Yarn will traverse until 
the skin is worn, and then, no NEW Cloth need be 
used. 

KNOXALL Cloth makes better Yarn, saves waste, 
saves power, makes CONTENTED help, keeps looms 
running, and makes less Seconds. This is important. 

KNOXALL Roller Cloth will do more to increase 
earnings than any one other item that, at present, 
can be called to the attention of the manufacturer 
Good Yarn is the SECRET of good merchandise, and 
it can be obtained by using KNOXALL Roller Cloth. 
INSIST THAT KNOXALL CLOTH BE USED IN 
YOUR PLANT. 


Insist on Knoxall 
Edward H. Best & Co. 


Boston 
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There’s a Difference in Mills. 


Epitor Corton: 

In the March number of Corron I notice “Old Timer” 
says, in regard to overseers, “Get some of that old time 
pep which you had when you secured your first overseer’s 
position.” Now I would say to the overseers whom the 
coat fits, “Put it on,” but there are a vast number of over- 
seers to whom the coat would be a mighty poor fit. 

I know of some overseers who have been on the same 
job for a number of years, and they are just as anxious 
to increase the production and improve the quality of the 
work as they were on the first day they started in on their 
position. But in some of the mills, the overseer has the 
pep and ambition all knocked out of him by the failure of 
the management to do their part in improving things and 
in not getting the necessary supplies to work with. But 
probably in some cases the condition of the cloth market 
will not allow of too great an expenditure of money at cer- 
tain times, but be that as it may, it seems to me that money 
spent in necessary improvements always comes back, and 
with a goodly interest besides, in much better running 
work, a greater production, and better quality of finished 
goods—and, last but not least, a more satisfied and con- 
tented set of operatives. 

One can go into a good many of our old New England 
mills and find cards running with the wire all broken out 
on the doffers and cylinders and top flats, the flat chains 
worn out so the flats drag on the stripping or percentage 
plate, pressing it down on the cylinder wire and taking the 


‘edge all off the wire. One can also find lickers-in so dull 


that they are almost useless for their designated purpose. 
And many times the overseer will say, “I’ve tried to get 
card clothing, but the management says it costs too much! 
What can I do?” 

A good many small and medium sized mills have no 
licker-in grinder. I think all mills should have one, for 
there are not many things about a card which can be done 
that will improve the work more than a good sharp, licker- 
in, or one which has been newly covered. 

If the reader interested will take out a dull licker-in 
and put in a good sharp one, he can notice a remarkable 
difference in the carding. He will get out more dirt under 
the licker-in, and a much better sliver. I don’t think that 
there is another machine in the mill where money could 
be spent in repairs to greater advantage than on the cards. 
And yet, in some very good mills, one will find the card 
in a mighty poor or rundown condition. 

I have known mills where some of the clothing on cards 
had run 25 or 30 years, and with the wire ground down 
nearly to the bend or knee. And every time the grinder 
traversed it would grind off some of the flange on the 
doffers due to the wire being so short. And yet the 
superintendent will ask the overseer why his carding is not 
so good as in some other mills, where the cards are in 
much better condition. This is one of the things that take 
the pep and ambition out of some of our best overseers. 

I think that the cards in any mill should be kept in as 
good condition as possible, even if one has to cut down the 
expense in some other ways, wherever possible, to do it. 
There is no other machine in the mill upon whieh the suc- 
cess of the mill depends so much as the cards. One can go 
into many mills and find the doffers on cards making 12 
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and 14 r.p.m., and the cards in very poor condition at that. 
This is too fast, if the quality of the goods depends on 
the carding. Many carders are obliged to run their doff- 
ers at that speed or even faster, in order to put through 
enough carding to keep the rest of the room running. And 
then they get blamed for poor carding! A speed of 8 or 
9 r.p.m. is enough for the doffers, and if the carder can- 
not put through enough work at that speed to keep the 
rest of the room running, then he should be given more 
cards. 

I have in mind a mill man who, on starting up a new 
mill, insisted upon putting in an extra number of cards. 
Even the machine builders told him that he did not need so 
many cards as he had planned for, but he was firm. And 
today he is one of the most successful mill men in the 
country. 

Good carding is the principal thing which makes the 
cloth from a mill stand well in the markets. And good 
overseers are one essential which helps to keep a mill in 
the game. No mill manager can have a very successful 
mill with an inferior set of overseers. And yet, during 
the war and since, the overseers and second hands have not 
been paid but a trifle more than some other operatives 
who have no responsibility at all. But the overseer must 
work for many years to obtain the experience necessary 
to the successful running of a room—the cart is surely be- 
fore the horse in this case. 

Where are the mills to get experienced overseers and 
second hands in the future if this sort of thing continues? 
None of the young men seem overanxious to work up to 
the position of second hand or overseer. If they are asked 
the reason for their seeming lack of ambition, they will tell 
you that they can make nearly as much money in the posi- 
tion which they hold as they could if they were second 
hands or overseers, and they don’t now have the respon- 
sibility. This is another condition of affairs that takes the 
pep out of an overseer as well as a good many young men 
who would otherwise like to work up to the position of seec- 
ond hand or overseer. And I, for one, can’t blame them. 
Why, in a great many mills, there are any number of 
operatives making more money than the second hand. Now 
does that seem right or just, when we know that a second 
hand must work a long time before reaching even that posi- 
tion? Most certainly not! 

And here is still another condition of things which 
makes an overseer lose his ambition and pep. We will say 
that an overseer of carding takes a new position. He has 
lots of pep and push. He improves the carding, and gets 
a greater production. And, of course, when he gets better 
carding, the work will improve all through the mill. In 
fact, he beats the dickens out of all the overseers who have 
been on the job before him—as “Old Timer’ says—and 
then he will be given a shorter staple, lower grade cotton 
out of which he is expected to make the same numbers. 
And then he will have to put in twist, reducing his produc- 
tion, the quality of the work will not be good, and in a 
little while the management will forget about putting in 
lower grade stock and the overseer will be blamed because 
the work is no better than it was before he took the room 
to run. 

And now, if this escapes the editorial waste basket and 
is read by many overseers of carding, I know there will be 
some who have been up against just such a proposition, and 
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by leading Construction Engineers 


ENERATIONS after 

the builders have 
passed on, Creo-pine sub- 
flooring will be found in 
place, firm and unim- 
paired. 


Every piece of Creo-pine 
sub-flooring is milled from 
carefully selected, felled 
alive, sound Southern yel- 
low pine, air seasoned and 
free from spongy spots. 


Creosoted by the S.W.P. 
Vacuum Pressure process, 
which first draws all mois- 
ture or sap from the wood 
and then impregnates the 
pores with pure creosote 
oil, Creo-pivie sub-flooring 


is impervious to decay or 
rot. 


Leading construction 
engineers frequently des- 
ignate Creo-pine sub-floor- 
ing as the standard of 
comparison in their spec- 
ifications. 


Build for permanence. 
Lay your sub-flooring once 
and forget it for all time. 
Creo-pine _sub- flooring 
never needs repairing. 


Write today for full in- 
formation about Creo-pine 
sub-flooring. We are able 
to quote very reasonable 
prices. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CHARLOTTE - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - BUFFALO - CLEVELAND - TOLEDO 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 


’ Please send me without obligation full infor- 


mation about Creo-pine sub-flooring. 
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maybe this is the very thing which has slowed them down 
some. And then again, there is a great difference in over- 
seers. 

A Class A man is on his toes and runs his room for all 
there is in it. He is a good judge of cotton, can fix and 
figure any machine in the room, and he keeps all machines 
in good running condition. 

Class B or C overseers run their rooms in an easy-going 
sort of way, with dead spindles on the speeders, the tra- 
verse too short on speeder bobbins when one-third more 
roving could be put on making the bobbins run much long- 
er in the creels of the next process. These types are also 
poor fixers or judges of how a machine should be fixed, are 
poor managers of operatives. 

And yet Class B and C overseers seem to get by and are 
paid as much as Class A overseers. If a mill has Class A 
overseers, men who “have beat the dickens” out of other 
overseers who have gone before them, I think that the man- 
agement should encourage them by at least letting them 
know their work is appreciated. Men do not care to be 
praised or petted but at the same time it would encourage 
them in their work to let them know that the management 
appreciates their earnest endeavor. And they might try 
to “ginger up” more than ever. I believe that a word of 
praise or encouragement to those who deserve it helps them 
to do even better than ever, and I believe that this applies 
to all operatives as well as overseers. 

There are overseers who will take a room to manage, 
and for a year or two will do fairly well, and then they 
will begin to skid. There will be dead spindles all over 
the room. They seem to forget that the speeder operative 
gets just as much per hank with dead spindles on the 
frame, but the company does not get the full number of 
pounds. There will be bad rollers in the drawing and 
speeders. Stop motions on the drawing not working prop- 
erly, making singlings, which will make hundreds of yards 
of yarn too light when it gets to the spinning room. The 
ecards are not ground and set as they should be, and things 
get worse every day. It’s mighty easy to let things get all 
run down. But it is a tremendous undertaking to bring 
a room up after a Class B or C carder or spinner has had 
hold of it. And I think that overseers who have taken a 
room in such a condition to manage, will agree with me in 
this. What I call a good overseer or a Class A man is 
one who can take a room which is all run down, bring it 
up into good running condition, and keep it there. And I 
do not think that any company will lose anything in the 
end by getting such a man the necessary supplies with 
which to work. K. C. (Conn.) 


A new type of belt, known as “Tight-line” construction, 
is described in a pamphlet issued recently by Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., who developed it 
upon the basis that the most economical power transmission 
by belting can be obtained only where the belt throughout 
its entire width comes into complete contact with the pulley 
faces on which it operates. In this new construction, two 
backbone centers do not come directly over the highest 
part of the crown. Instead, the backbone, firm fibered 
eenter on the outside ply, comes directly over the section 
of long fibered elastic stock on the inside ply. This, it is 
pointed out, is to insure better balance and provide more 
elastic stock at the center to conform readily to the crown 
of the pulleys. 
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Inserting Twist on the Ring Frame. 





Epitor Corron: 

In the March issue of Corton, in “Christy’s’” letter on 
which inserts the twist, the traveler or the spindle, I must 
point out that “Christy” is on the wrong track when he 
states, in this discussion, that “you cannot ignore the travel- 
er, and to compare the twist as put on in ring spinning 
with the method used on a mule is not fair to the student.” 
Twist can and has been inserted by ignoring the traveler 
completely. This was done in the city of Providence, R. 
I., in the year 1910 by a Mr. Atherton. 

Again, when “Christy” says, “The yarn on the ring 
frame is held at the nip of the roll and traveler,” he is 
wrong. At no time does the traveler hold the yarn. It 
guides the yarn. 

“L. R. M.,” who started this diseussion, and the others 
interested, should bear in mind that we are discussing the 
spindle and traveler, not machines. Wash (R. I.) 


Epitor Corton: 

I have been quite interested in the letters of the several 
writers in regard to the insertion of twist on ring frames, 
but I do not agree with all the statements made. I dis- 
agree with the statement of “Christy (Mass.)” that less 
twist is put into the yarn as the diameter of the bobbin 
increases, and I will try to prove later on that the yarn 
has more twist per inch as the diameter of the bobbin in- 
creases, 

From my observation and study I find that practically 
all mill men use the spindle r.p.m. when figuring the turns 
per inch in yarn and for all practical purposes this will 
answer and save time, the difference in the twist not being 
great enough to cause any great amount of trouble. 

We all know that it is necessary to revolve the spindle 
before any twist can be inserted, but if that was all that 
was done what would become of the yarn being delivered 
from the front roll? It seems that we do not always con- 
sider that winding must take place at the time delivery 
and twisting are taking place, and this can only be done by 
the spindle, yarn and traveler, working in conjunction. 
When we say that the spindle inserts twist we should con- 
sider the results when there is no traveler on the ring, we 
quickly find thai the end is not receiving twist and is 
broken; also notice the effect when the traveler is held sta- 
tionary on the ring. This can best be observed on a twist- 
er; sometimes in starting a twister we find that the travel- 
er does not start, and in looking closely we see the ply 
threads passing under the traveler and being wound on the 
bobbin, if we will draw this yarn off the bobbin from the 
side, we find that the two or more strands are in parallel 
order and without twist. This is a good proof that twist 
cannot be inserted unless the traveler is running around 
the ring and that the twist is inserted between the front 
roll and the traveler. 

I will now try to prove that my statement is correct— 
that more twist is inserted as the diameter of the bobbin 
increases : 

Let us assume the following conditions: R.p.m. of spin- 
dle, 8,000; r.p.m. of front roll (one inch diameter), 100; 
diameter of empty bobbin, 54 inch; contraction of yarn by 
insertion of twist, 3.5 per cent. 

I am going to show the winding speed of the bobbin, or 
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COTTON BLEACHERS! 
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Strength and Durability, 
Softness and Elasticity, 

A Permanent White, 
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Low Cost, 
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You do not get them all 
unless you bleach with 
the Solozone Process. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
709 Sixth Ave., New York 


in other words, the r.p.m. of the bobbin necessary to wind 
on the yarn delivered, minus contraction, at diameter in- 
creased ¥% inch over the bare bobbin, also the traveler 
speed for each diameter, and the turns per inch for each 
diameter. 

100 3.14 = 314 inches delivered per minute from 
a 1-inch roll. 

314 >< .965 = 303 inches to be wound on a bobbin every 
minute. 

5% > 3.14 — 1.96 inches circumference of a 5-inch 
bobbin or the number of inches around it. 

303 + 1.96 — 154.6 r.p.m. needed by a 5%-inch bobbin 
to wind on itself 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 154.6 — 7845.4 r.p.m. of traveler when the 
bobbin is 54 inch in diameter. 

7845.4 — 314 — 24.98 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is 5 inch in diameter. 

Next we add % inch in diameter, which makes 6/8 inch. 

6/8 3.14 =< 2.35 cireumference of a bobbin 6/8 inch 
in diameter. 

303 + 2.35 — 128.9 r.p.m. of a 6/8-inch diameter bob- 
bin to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 128.9 — 7871.1 r.p.m. of traveler when bobbin 
is 6/8 inch in diameter. 

7871.1 — 314 — 25. 06 turns per inch in yarn when 
bobbin is 6/8 inch in diameter. ; 

Ye X 3.14 — 2.747 inches in circumference of a 7%-inch 
diameter bobbin. 

303 + 2.747 — 110.3 r.p.m. of a Y-inch diameter bob- 
bin to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 110.3 — 7889.7 r.p.m. of traveler when the bob- 
bin is % inch in diameter. 
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7889.7 —- 314 — 25.12 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is % inch in diameter. 

1 X 3.14 = 3.14 inches cireumferenee of a 1-inch diam- 
eter bobbin. 

303 + 3.14 — 96.49 r.p.m. of a 1-inch diameter bobbin 
to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 96.49 — 7903.5 r.p.m. of traveler when the 
bobbin is 1 inch in diameter. 

7903.5 —- 314 — 25.17 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is 1 inch in diameter. 

14% = (9/8) & 3.14 = 3.53 inches circumference of a 
14-inch diameter bobbin. 

303 — 3.53 — 85.8 r.p.m. of a 14-inch diameter bob- 
bin to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 85.8 — 7914.2 r.p.m. of traveler when the bob- 
bin is 14% inch in diameter. 

7914.2 + 314 —25.20 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is 11% inch in diameter. 

14% = (5/4) & 3.14 — 3.92 inches circumference of a 
14-inch diameter bobbin. 

303 + 3.92 — 77.2 r.p.m. of a 114-inch diameter bobbin 
to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 77.2 — 7922.8 r.p.m. of traveler when the bob- 
bin is 114 inch in diameter. 

7922.8 + 314 — 25.23 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is 114 inch in diameter. 

134 = (11/8) & 3.14 — 4.31 inches circumference of 
a 1%%-inch diameter bobbin. 

303 + 4.31 — 70.3 r.p.m. of a 13-inch diameter bob- 
bin to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 70.3 — 7929.7 r.p.m. of traveler when the bob- 
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bin is 134 inch in diameter. 

7929.7 — 314 — 25.25 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is 13% inch in diameter. 

1% = (3/2) & 3.14 — 4.71 inches cireumference of a 
14-inch diameter bobbin. 

303 =~ 4.71 — 64.3 r.p.m. of a 144-inch diameter bob- 
bin to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 64.3 — 7935.7 r.p.m. of traveler when the bob- 
bin is 144 inches in diameter. 

7935.7 —- 314 — 25.27 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is 144 inches in diameter. 

134 = (7/4) & 3.14 = 5.49 inches circumference of a 
134-inch diameter bobbin. 

303 + 5.49 — 55 r.p.m. of a 134-inch diameter bob- 


bin to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 

8,000 — 55 — 7945 r.p.m. of traveler when the bobbin 
is 134 inches in diameter. 

7,945 —- 314 — 25.30 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is 134 inches in diameter. 

2 3.14 — 6.28 inches circumference of a 2-inch diam- 


eter bobbin. 
303 + 6.28 — 48.2 r.p.m. of a 2-inch diameter bobbin 


to wind on 303 inches of yarn. 
8,000 — 48.2 — 7951.8 r.p.m. of traveler when the 


bobbin is 2 inches in diameter. 

7951.8 + 314 — 25.32 turns per inch in the yarn when 
the bobbin is 2 inches in diameter. 

We find from the foregoing calculations that when we 
started to wind, or started our set, that the turns per inch 
were 24.98 and when the bobbin reached a diameter of two 
inches, that the turns per inch were 25.32. The difference 
being 25.32 — 24.98 — .34 turns. Now this is not much 
and is not considered in practice, but it will go to prove 
that as the diameter of the bobbin increases the r.p.m. of 
the traveler will increase and as the traveler puts 
in the twist, that the turns per inch must also increase. 
The question now arises, why must or should the traveler 
increase? As long as we do not change the twist gear on 
our frame and we keep our cylinder speed the same, the 
front roll will deliver the same number of inches and in 
this case it being 314 inches per minute, it was necessary 
to wind this 314 inches, minus contraction, every minute, 
and as the diameter of the bobbin increased with every 
layer of yarn, some part of the relation must change. We 
know that the bobbin, being tight on the spindle, could not 
change, but must stay uniform in speed, that the only 
other part of the connection could change, and this is the 
traveler. The traveler receives its speed only when there 
is.a tension on the yarn, and lags behind the spindle the 
required number of revolutions to allow the yarn to wind. 

I hope this article may be of information to your read- 
ers. If there are any mistakes in figuring and speeds, 
you must excuse me, my object being to demonstrate that 


my statement was correct. 
Carder (Mass.) 


Editors Note—“Christy” has already caught his in- 
advertant error and asks the same question as “Carder” 
on page 729 of the May number. However, “Carder’s” 
explanation of this feature is so plain and clear that it is 
utilized as a demonstration of the facts stated. 


Epitor Corrom : 


In the discussion on the twist inserted in the varn on 
the ring frame, no one has yet stated what I consider to 


be the real function and relation of the spindle and 





traveler. 


In my opinion, the spindle inserts the twist, while the 
purpose of the traveler is to provide tension for and con- 
trol the traverse of the yarn, thereby making a hard and 


well formed bobbin. 

For a practical test, piece up an end on a twister with- 
out hooking it under the traveler. Of course it will balloon 
and break in a short time, and the yarn that has been 
wound on will be twisted, but in a loose bunch at the top 


of the spool. The traveler has been idle and still there is 


twist in the yarn. 

“J. F. C. (R. I.)” in his letter in the March edition, 
reaches the correct conclusion but I can’t follow his de- 
monstration. First, he says that a change in the twist 
gear will alter the speed of the cylinder. I think if he 
investigates, he will find that changing the twist gear, 
changes the speed of the front roll and that the speed of 
the cylinder is changed only by altering the driving speed. 

Later he says that the r.p.m. of the bobbin, subtracted 
from the r.p.m. of the spindle, will give the r.p.m. of the 


traveler. If he has bobbins that run slower than the spin- 


dle they must be slipping. 
If “J. F. C.” will take a concrete example and figure 
it by “his little rule,” I think ke will find the result to be 


considerably different from what an actual test would show. 
W. E. F. (Calif.) 


The Use of Loom Supplies. 


Epitor Corron : 

I note with a great deal of interest in the April issue 
of Corron the discussion on loom production and supplies. 
Of course the conditions have a lot to do with either, but 
on fair conditions a print cloth loom should produce a 
production of at least 95 per cent, but this will mean 
staying after it. This does not mean starting the 
looms up ten to fifteen, and even twenty minutes before 
the regular starting time, nor does it mean for a week; it 
means for months’ averages. Take your yearly average and 
see how you taHy up and if you beat 95 per cent, your 
per cent second quality will not exceed 5 per cent, because 
a loom that will run that high a percentage of production 
is in good shape and is making good cloth. When you 
speak about 97 per cent production, you are getting up 
pretty keh on print cloth numbers and we must take into 
consideration that the warps have got to be just as effi- 
ciently dressed as the looms are repaired—the two must 
be in harmony with one another. 

As to the repairs on the looms, that depends on whether 
you are keeping them repaired, and what is charged to 
loom supplies. I’ve worked at places where the belting 
and several other things used on looms were not charged 
up to the looms; that went in as general supplies. All 
this has to be reckoned with. My costs per hundred looms 
per month, and this is everything that went on the looms, 
nothing excepted, and also the average for the last four 
months, I never went back any farther, although if I get 
criticized too severely I may go back and get some other 
four months’ averages, but this is the first four months of 
this year, ending April 30th, was $64.01 per month. This 
is the average of 1,800 E model looms and also includes 
the oil used on the looms. Now if this is out of reason, let 
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per hundred on loom supplies. I am glad this question 
has come out; it looks to me like we have stayed out of 
the weaving too long, especially on loom supplies. Just 
shut your eyes, and dream of the scrap-iron pile! What 
do you most commonly see in your vision? Weaving scrap, 
more than ten to one of any other room. Of course this 
is customary, and will probably always be more, but the 
idea is, can’t we talk about it enough to cause us to take 
more pains in saving the supplies that we put on, put 
them on better, see that the looms are properly set before 
the fixer leaves them, and if a loom breaks a part, when 
we replace the broken part don’t start it up and let it 
break another part in order that we may locate what broke 
the first piece. If this had not happened to my knowledge 
I would not probably have thought of it, but I have seen 
loom fixers just that indifferent. Of course that’s been 
some five or six years ago, but I expect we still have some 
of the same class with us today if we will only keep close 
tab on their supply account. 

We keep each loom fixer’s supply account separate, and 
at the end of each month run it up and make comparisons, 
giving each one a list of the others and by doing this they 
see who has the best account, and it creates quite a rivalry 
between them at times. Some mills try to keep the loom 
accounts by charging off from the loom supply invoices 
and taking the averages. 

Regarding the amount of waste on the warper beams 
behind the slashers, the best average we could get on 30s 
warp, running from 1,500 to 2,000 ends, was from % to 
34 of a pound per beam. 

Changing the slasher jackets at the size boxes depends 
a great deal on the kind of sizing compound that many 
use. Some have more chemicals than others that tend to eat 
up the cloth faster; then the speed of the rolls has some- 
thing to do with it. We usually watch them and use them 
as long as we can and not damage the yarn. We have 
a water hose at each size box and it adds largely to the 
life of the blankets by keeping them washed each night. 
By doing this we get nearly a week’s service from each 
blanket. T. A. D. (Ga.) 


The Ribbon Lap Machine. 


Epitor CorrTon: 

There isn’t very much that can be said about the rib- 
bon lap machine other than what can be said of any pro- 
cess where the drafting of or the drawing of the fibers 
takes place—such as the sliver lap machine or the draw- 
ing frame or any machine that has drawing rolls. The 
object of this machine is to present a web in the form 
of a lap to the comber that is soft and pliable, free from 
flake, bunches and a texture that can readily be held fiber 
for fiber between the jaws of the so-called nipper frame. 
To accomplish this one cannot be too careful in producing 
an even sheet from the sliver lap machine that can be 
handled at the ribbon machine. The same stumbling blocks 
are usually met with at the ribbon machine as are met with 
at the sliver lap machines, namely, roll setting, bulk, ten- 
sion, ete. 

First, the weight of the lap per yard must be consider- 
ed, for with a weight that no rolls can possibly draw, 
*twould be folly to attempt to describe any operation that 
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would possibly be able to take care of such. Always re- 
member that the weights hanging on each roll and the 
spread or space between these rolls are the only things 
that will insure you against future troubles in yarn manu- 
facture. We all know that heavy yardage is proper where 
combing processes are used, such as Kirschner beaters, 
eards and combers, and that light yardage is quite the 
proper thing where a drawing process is in operation. So 
from that standpoint always keep in mind that while you 
are trying to adhere to a 114-inch draft in the sliver lap 
machine that a lap not too heavy from the sliver lap ma- 
chine is essential for good work from the ribbon lap ma- 
chine with 344 inches to 4 inches draft. At the same time, 
in favoring the drawing processes at the sliver and rib- 
bon lap machines, bear as near the margin as possible to 
the heavy side in order to create as long a draft as pos- 
sible in the combing operation of the comber, and not 
leave a tremendous draft to be applied at the draw box 
of the comber in order to say that the comber has a long 
draft. Make the long draft take place at the combing 
point( the half lap). The speed of the ribbon lap machine 
should be figured from the 5-inch calender roll at the head. 
Never run any ribbon lap machine more than 23 per cent 
faster than the actual speed requirements of 8-6 head or 
6-8 head combers require plus the waste. 

The distance between the first and second rolls must 
be kept as near to the staple as possible. This doesn’t 
mean that one must set these two rolls exactly to the length 
of staple being used, it simply is another place and case 
where common horsesense must predominate. And then 
the third roll must be removed far enough away from the 
second roll to allow for what I term tension setting; that 
is to say, when the end of a ruler is placed upon the cot- 
ton between the rolls, upon slight pressure the cotton will 
give way. Then proceed to the fourth roll and use the 
tension setting there. This method of setting rolls is at 
times a little more troublesome while trying different dis- 
tances to determine the correct setting required, but when 
the proper distances have been found, the results from the 
efforts are so gratifying that you surely will be amply 
repaid for all your hard work. Then look well to smooth 
curved plates and clean polished sliver-table; remove all 
excessive tension and adjust the lap head so that there will 
be a perfect lap made. Get the weight per yard as de- 
seribed and go ahead. A. B.C. (ie) 


Watch the Roving Traverse. 





Epitor Corton: 

One day I was being conducted through a mill of which 
one of my close friends was superintendent. When we got 
back to the office my friend said to me, “Well, boy, what 
do you think of my job here? You see, there is only one 
thing I haven’t been able to remedy as yet, and that is 
unevenness in the roving and yarn. I have looked all over 
for the cause—I’ve had tension gears changed, lay gears 
changed, flyers balanced, spindles plumbed, frames lined 
and leveled, new rolls put in, steel rolls refluted, and it 
seems’ that none of these things help me with the uneven- 
ness of the work.” 

“Well,” I asked, “have you ever looked over your roving 
traverses in both the carding and spinning depart- 
ments? This can happen in carding: First, roving tra- 
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verses on slubbers, in years of running and for lack of oil 
and attention, become worn and stand still for a few sec- 
onds at each end of the stroke, and while it is still, or 
dwelling, the roller, which has a cloth eushion on it and 
a leather cot, becomes creased and fails to grip the mass of 
fibers that are in the sliver. This causes an uneven draft 
resulting in thick and thin places. This is a very common 
evil. Suppose the thick and thin places are two or three 
inches long at the slubber. Multiply this by the draft of 
the intermediate and speeder or jack and the spinning 
frame, and see where you are. With an intermediate 
draft of 5 and a speeder draft of 6 and a spinning draft 
of 7.50, which gives 3 (inches) & 5 & 6 & 7.50 = 675 
inches thick or thin at the spinning frame. Suppose each 
machine made three inches thick or thin places in the 
roving! 

“The roving traverse in both the carding and spinning 
departments needs very careful attention at all times. A 
good thing is to have the machines numbered and have each 
section man overhaul two roving traverses along with the 
other adjustments he makes five days a week. This will 
put ten frames in condition each week. Let the overseer 
keep a record of this work in a book and report it to you, 
and then your superior knows your attention to your de- 
partment. I am a strong believer in following up the 
game, in knowing the defects in my department, and in 
rectifying them before they become too serious. 

“If you have backlash in your roving traverse, just 
simply take a small coil spring used on loom harness and 
fasten it to the cap bar or stand, and hook the other end 
to the traverse, which will keep the cam in contact with 
the cam fork and prevent the traverse from dwelling and 
creasing your rolls and making uneven roving or yarn. 
This just costs a trifle. Try it.” A. B. (Ga.) 


Is an Evener on a Breaker Lapper an Advantage? 


Epitor Corron: 

I would like to see discussed in “How Other Men Man- 
age,” the following question: 

What would be the advantage of an evener on the 
breaker lapper, if the laps could be made to weigh as 
good on the average as laps off the finisher lapper? Would 
this decrease the variation in yarn spun from these laps 
over the regular system of breaker lappers? If so, why? 
What other advantage would there be in equipment of 
this kind? Bob (N. C.) 


A summer book, recently issued by the Southern Rail- 
way System, attractively illustrates and describes the rec- 
reational opportunities in the southern Appalachian moun- 
tains, served by this railroad, particularly the “Land of the 
Sky” section of Western North Carolina. Copies of the 
booklet can doubtless be procured upon application to any 
Southern office. 





Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., an- 
nounces the addition of two new colors to their products: 
Newport Direct Red 3XB, a bluish red for cotton, silk or 
artificial silk; and Newport Chrome Green GCM, a prod- 
uct for dyeing wool by chroming methods. The former is 
said to be of fair fastness generally with perfect discharg- 
ing qualities, and the latter, says the announcement, has 


good fastness to fulling and light. 


COTTON 





Georgia Mill Men Meet at Atlanta. 
(Continued from page 817.) 


able—that such a course would provide an ideal hedge. 
Why not resort to the reductio ad absurdum and confine 
the contract to one grade? In theory that would be ideal 
but in practice the buyers in number would so far exceed 
the sellers that the whole would come to naught. 

“There can be no future contract system that will pro- 
vide a successful hedge that does not embrace practically 
all of the desirable grades produced. Any restrictive legis- 
lation in that direction may only be likened to the experi- 
ence of the man who experimented with his mule. Just as 
he reduced its food to a minimum consistent with economy 
and good work-the mule died, and so it is with the future 
contract; reduce its scope to a point where it is uniform in 
accordance with spots, destroy the element of future pos- 
sibilities or probabilities and the system with its hedge ad- 
vantages will be destroyed. 

“All of the legislative brains of the country combined as 
one can not legislate values into cotton or any other article 
of trade or barter, nor can it prevent progressive people 
of our country from forecasting their views of the future. 
You may bring a horse to water but no power on earth can 
force him to drink, and so it is with the brains and intelli- 
gence of our people. It is possible to cireumscribe their 
acts but it is not possible to control their thoughts.” 

After Mr. Plauche’s address, C. B. Howard, general 
sales manager of the American Cotton Growers’ Coopera- 
tive Association, outlined the methods of that organization 
in handling the cotton for farmers on a cooperative basis, 
and made an appeal to the mills for their support in the 
work. 

At this point on the program Judge Charles Adamson, 
of the Cedartown Cotton & Export Co., was scheduled for 
an address on the tariff. In his absence, because of lack 
of time the paper was entered in the record and the sug- 
gested resolution tabled for future action by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The president next appointed the following committees, 
to report at the evening session: Nominating: F. B. Gor- 
don, W. J. Vereen, L. M. Jordan; Resolutions: L. L. Jones, 
A. G. Dudley, D. W. Anderson, C. M. Walker, L. M. Jor- 
dan and L. G. Hardeman. The morning session was ad- 
journed at this point, and the members enjoyed a delight- 
ful luncheon following which a golf tournament was held 
This was in charge of Chip Robert and 
Two prizes were awarded, one for the 


in the afternoon. 


L. W. Peabody. 
individual low score and the other to the team represent- 
ing a town. The winners of these, as announeed after 
the tournament were: Harold Callaway, of LaGrange, who 
took the individual prize, Robert Hightower, of Thomas- 
ton, being the runner-up. The Rome team, consisting of 
John S. Bachman and his son, won the team trophy. 

At a called meeting just prior to the dinner in the 
evening, Clarence Ousley, of the National Association for 
Boll Weevil Control, spoke briefly, telling the mill men 
of the aims and purposes of his organization. 

The piece de resistance of the convention, from the 
social standpoint, was the annual banquet held in the even- 
ing. Frederick B. Gordon acted as toastmaster, which 
assured its being a success. After the meal, Mr. Gordon 
called upon the past-presidents of the Association who were 
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OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever done it 
before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties with regard 
to loom harness and reeds be of just as much concern to us as 
your machinery troubles are to the manufacturers of your textile 
machinery ? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service De- 
partment in connection with our Southern Plant. No problem 
in your weave room is too small or too large to keep us from 
giving you the best we can offer. No one knows it all, but what 
we can give is yours for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


MAIN PLANT: 21ST AND ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ae SOUTHERN PLANT: Drop, Wire 
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Harness Frames Greenville, S. C. Improved Loom Reeds 


Selvage Harness Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Branches: Lease Reeds 


Jacquard Heddles Barlow & Hocknell, Grosvenor Bldg., Robert Lang, Beamer Hecks 
Lingoes Huddersfield, England Providence, R. I. Shanghai, China Combs 
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present for a word of greeting and reminiscence. Among 
those speaking were B. S. Walker, the first president; Mr. 
Gordon, the second president; Dr. Jeff Davis, third presi- 
dent; W. J. Vereen, J. A. Mandeville, Cason Callaway, 
Lee M. Jordan and P. E. Glenn. Other presidents men- 
tioned by Mr. Gordon, who were unable to attend, were 
Allen F. Johnson and D. A. Jewell. The memory of other 
two president, the late C. D. Tuller and R. C. Freeman, 
was recognized by the entire body standing in silence for 
& moment, 

Judge A. W. Cozart entertained the diners with a 
humorous talk, which was followed by an address from 
Hon. Clifford Walker, governor of Georgia. 

At a short session held after the banquet, George S. 
Harris, of the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was elect- 
ed president of the association; S. Y. Austin, of the Hill- 
side Cotton Mills, LaGrange, was made vice-president; W. 
M. MeLaurine, secretary; T. J. Callaway, treasurer, and 
C. W. Chears, traffic manager, were re-elected to these posi- 
tions. Resolutions were also adopted at this session, which 
included expressions of regret at the passing of Messrs. 
R. C. Freeman, C. H. Williamson and J. D. Massey, mem- 
bers of the association, during the past year, and also upon 
the death of James D. Hammett, president of- the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina. 


Some Weaving Questions. 


Eprror Corron: 

Will you ask the readers of the discussion section to 
work out the following questions so I can understand just 
how it is done? 

A warp contains 2,352 ends of 40s yarn drawn 2 per 
dent in a number 36 reed, plus 40 selvage ends of the 
same counts, drawn 4 per dent. The filling is 48s yarn and 
80 picks per inch. (a) How many yards of warp will be 
required to produce 100 yards of cloth if the contraction 
is 4 per cent in the weaving? (b) What will be the weight 
of the warp yarn in 100 yards of cloth if 5 per cent of 
size is applied to the warp yarn? (c) How many pounds 
of filling yarn will be required to weave 100 yards of 
cloth? (d) What is the weight expressed in yards per 
pound of this cloth? 

How many pounds of warp yarn and how many pounds 
of filling yarn must be spun to fill an order for 75,000 
yards of cloth? Counts of warp 60s; ends in warp, 3,160, 
plus 80 selvage ends; warp contraction in weaving, 3% 
per cent; reed. No. 40; body of warp drawn, 2 per dent, 
and selvage drawn, 4 per dent; counts of filling, 80s; picks 


per inch, 90. B. C. (N. C.) 


Another Question for Weavers. 


Epitor Corton: 
I note in weaving denims with a left hand twill that 


the twill is much more pronounced on the surface of the 
cloth, and also that the surface of the cloth is much smooth- 
er, and the stray fibers in the yarn are shown to a lesser 
degree than is produced by the use of a right hand twill. 
Will some of the readers of your discussion department 
enlighten me on this subject, and explain what principle 
of weaving governs this case? Contributor 99. 


COTTON 


Texas Textile Men Meet at Waxahachie. 


(Continued from page 812.) 


and pull out the light sliver and make white waste out of 
it.” 

“Do you know what per cent light it has to be before 
the spoons will knock off?’ Mr. Tatum asked. “It doesn’t 
have to be very much,” answered Mr. Moak, “for if you 
keep the spoons clean, a very little will trip them.” 

“Over in Mississippi I was in charge of the spinning 
room and we had a great deal of trouble with numbers vary- 
ing,” said Mr. Whetstone, “but we could not find the 
cause. Later on I took charge of the carding also, and in 
weighing my sliver I noticed that sometimes I got a big 
variation, and by sizing before and after stripping, I found 
out where it came from. I found that just after stripping 
I would have a variation of three or four or five grains. 
We had the vacuum card stripper, and they were not 
stopping the card to strip it. I stopped them from that. 
We took the end down and stripped the card out, and when 
the stripper was stripping the next card he would start 
the end through and let it run and afterwards come back 
and put it up. We did not have so much variation in our 
card sliver after that and our numbers gradually got bet- 
ter all the way through.” 

“We run 105 hours a week and strip four times a 
week,” said Mr. Cain, “using the fancy stripper. While 
we are stripping we strip our first cards and start them 
up and the sliver goes on the floor, and they strip the 
next one and then come back and put up those ends.” Mr. 
Cain had a brief discussion here with Mr. Bradford con- 
cerning the merits and demerits of the fancy stripper. Mr. 
Cain seemed to be the only one in the meeting who ap- 
proved the use of this equipment, however. 

The Murray cleaner was the last thing to be diseussed 
at the meeting. The chairman called on Mr. Wilson, of 
Cuero, for his experience with this machine. 

“We are very much pleased with the Murray cleaner,” 
responded Mr. Wilson. “We are getting more dirt out, 
and it has improved our grade in our mixing about a half 
a grade.” 

Mr. Compton said they were pleased with the machine 
at Gonzales, as they got a much better mixing of their cot- 
ton, and were able to take out about two teeth of twist with 
about the same cotton. 

Here Mr. Tatum reported the results of a comparative 
test made by himself at Bonham and Mr. Compton at Gon- 
zales. “At Bonham,” said Mr. Tatum, “we have two verti- 
cal openers in tandem, with grid bars, and five sections of 
English cleaning trunk. At Gonzales Mr. Wilson has one 
vertical opener with the old perforated screens and the 
Murray cleaner. The test was made on the same grade of 
cotton, using six bales in each test. 

“Compton got out 22 pounds on his single vertical 
opener with perforated screens. We took out 45 pounds 
in the first vertical opener with grid bars, and 26 pounds 
in the second vertical opener. 

“He got 24 pounds out in his Murray cleaner, and we 
got 13 pounds out of our five sections of English cleaning 


trunk. 
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Approved by the 
World’s Best Judges 


The best judges in the world of 
what Bondaron Harness Straps can 
save a mill are the executives of the 
mills where these straps have been 
tried. 


Do they approve Bondaron? We 
have proof that they do. One mill, 
after preliminary experiments, or- 
dered over 50,000 Bondaron Har- 
ness Straps within three months. 
Needless to say it was a large mill. 
Needless to say, also, the executives 
knew what they were doing. 


Have you experimented with 
Bondaron Harness Straps right on 
the loom in actual service? 


Bondaron is a remarkable tannage, 
different from any other known. 
It has phenomenal records of en- 
durance in service on textile ma- 
chinery. 

Write us for further information 
and arrange to equip some of your 
looms with Bondaron. We use the 
same tannage for practically all 
loom leathers—check straps, lug 
straps, and so on, with equally 
striking results. 


Manufactured erclusiwely by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 


617-619 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dixon’s Cup Greases combine the superior lubricating 
qualities of the best mineral oils with the simplicity and 
economy of hard grease. ; 

They are softer than the average grease so begin to lubri- 
cate as soon as there is motion. Most greases begin to 
lubricate only after the parts warm up—that is they have 
to be thawed out by the frictional heat. Dixon's Cup 

Greases are all thawed out and 

e ready to function—they flow 

G * 7 with the revolving parts. They 

rap i e also keep the surfaces from metal 
contact. 

up Wherever possible to use cup 

grease around the plant—on 
pumps, engines, shafting and oth- 
er machinery, Dixon's will give 
bteter lubrication at lower cost. 


Write for Circular 34-R. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 
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facturer on 
PICK COUNTERS 


If you will equip but one loom 
now you will within a few 
months do likewise—become 
a large user. They count ac- 
curately the number of picks. 


May we send one for test ? 


ne ROOT 


ER HRIRRDAS SS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
14)t S.CHURCH ST. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


Have you seen the Double Pick Counter made by Root? 
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“He got 28 pounds out of his breakers; we got 21 
pounds. 

“He got 12 pounds at the intermediates; we got 7 
pounds. 

“He got 8 pounds at the finishers; we got 6 pounds. 

“These figures show we took out ‘a total of 118 pounds, 
and he took out 94 pounds. Our percentage was 4.22 and 
his was 3.55, which shows we got out 25 per cent more 
pounds than he did. I think we made a mighty fine im- 
provement when we threw out the perforated screen and 
put in the grid bars.” 

As a concluding item, a member asked the number of 
rolls used for spindle per year. Mr. Tatum reported from 
an answer to the questionnaire, which stated that one mill 
used three to four cots per spindle per year, or just half 
that many rolls. 

Following the Saturday morning session the men were 
taken for a pleasant automobile trip around Waxahachie, 
after which they reassembled for a luncheon at the hotel, 
where short talks were made by several visitors, and a de- 
lightful musical program was enjoyed. The election of 
officers was held at this time, with the following results: 

For President, W. H. Gibson, of Waxahachie, succeed- 
ing Mr. Tatum. For First Vice-President, J. O. Wilson, 
of Cuero, succeeding S. C. Cain. For Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Grover C. Dilling, of West, succeeding J. R. Comp- 
ton, of Gonzales. Dan H. Poole, of Sherman, was unan- 


imously re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Waco was selected as the place for the next meeting, 
upon the urgent invitation of Hugh S. Clarke and Mr. 
Neeley. This meeting will be held some time in the Fall 


of this year. After the transaction of this business the 
convention was declared adjourned by Mr. Gibson, the 
new president. 


V. C. Wuson, for several years master mechanic for 
the Mollohon Manufacturing Company, Newberry, 8. C., 
has accepted a similar position with the Erlanger Cotton 
Mills Company, Lexington, N. C. 

H. M. Mapuzs has become overseer of spinning at the 
Wade Mfg. Company, Wadesboro, N. C. 

Howie Stiuu has become overseer of carding at the Ad- 
dison Mills, Edgefield, S. C. He was formerly with the 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, at Greenwood, S. C. 

A. F. N. Tuomas, sales manager and advertising direc- 
tor of the Mathews Gravity Carrier Company, Ellwood 
City, Pa., died suddenly on April 27th. Mr. Thomas be- 
came associated with the Mathews Gravity Carrier Com- 
pany on January 1, 1912, and in 1916 he assumed the added 
responsibility of manager of sales, and served the com- 
pany in this dual capacity until the time of his death. 

Kennero M. Hess, commission agent, 105 Worth 
Street, New York, has been appointed sales manager for 
the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. He will be 
located in New Orleans, and have entire charge of the dis- 
tribution and sale of the products of this mill, which are 
sold direct to the trade. The New York office of the Magin- 
nis Cotton Mills is located at 350 Broadway, in charge of 
R. L. Stebbins. J. C. Kinnier, who has been associated 
with Mr. Hess, will take over and continue the business of 
Kenneth M. Hess at the same address, 105 Worth Street, 
in Mr. Kinnier’s own name. 

W. F. Surru has been made night superintendent at the 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


COTTON 


Fluidity and Viscosity of Starches. 
(Continued from page 800.) 

As temperature affects viscosity measurement it is ab- 
solutely necessary that comparative tests always be made 
with the fluids at the same temperature. 

Starches are bought in dry powder form and must be 
weighed and dissolved to make them fluid for the test. The 
residual moisture of starches may vary from practically 
none to twenty per cent, or more; the starch sample must 
therefore first be tested to determine the moisture, and due 
allowance made for the water content. The samples must 
then be accurately weighed, with proper allowance for the 
water they contain and then dissolved in the proper amount 
of water. Solution may be effected either by heating or by 
the addition of chemicals. If chemicals are added to the 
water used for dissolving the starch, the proportion of 
Another factor 
of great importance to be reckoned with is that so-called 


chemical must be accurately measured. 
starch solutions are never true solutions. They are really 
mixtures of partially dissolved starchy matter in suspen- 
sion in that portion of the starch which has dissolved. 
Futhermore, the suspended and undissolved portion is of 
skeleton-like structure. These skeletal forms impede the 
flow of the starch solutions, and too vigorous stirring of 
the sample under test will break up this skeletal structure, 
change the rate of flow, and thereby affect results. Care 
must, therefore, be exercised, and even the amount of stir- 
ring must be regulated. 

There are several methods of preparing the sample for 
the viscometer test:—A 5 per cent or 10 per cent solution 
of starch, according to whether the starch be thick-boiling 
or thin-boiling, may be made by heating the starch with 
water until it is dissolved under conditions that may be 
duplicated. This method more closely approximates the 
condition under which the starches are to be used than the 
method next to be described. 


Another method, one that uses chemicals for dissolving 
the starch, is given in the “Journal Society of Chemical 
Industry 1907,” page 501; see also the originator’s book, 
“The Materials Used in Sizing, their Chemical and Physi- 
cal Properties,” by W. F. A. Erman, of the Manchester 
School of Technology, from which the following is taken: 
—Three-fifths grammes of starch are washed into a 250 ce 
graduated flask, with the aid of 230 ce of cold distilled 
water. Fifteen ce of exactly 10 per cent sodium hydroxide 
solutions are then rapidly run in from a burette, and the 
flask is filled up to the mark with distilled water and is 
shaken gently, but continuously, until the starch has gone 
into solution, after which it is allowed to stand for twelve 
hours. Finally, the viscosity of the solution is measured 
in the viscometer.” 

“In order to obtain concordant 
results, the strength of the caustic soda solution should be 
exactly 10 per cent, as even a small variation will give a 
different viscosity. Every time that a delivery of starch 
is to be compared with the standard, solutions of both 
standard and delivery should be tested. The solution should 
at all times be agitated as little as possible, and the solu- 
tion that has run through the viscosimeter should not be 
used agairt. 
siderable lowering of the viscosity; consequently eare must 
be taken to insure constant temperatures during the time 


Erman further says: 


A small rise in temperature causes a con- 
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ESTABLISHED 1849 


GEO. W. HARRIS CO. 


OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 
Loom Harnesses, Harness Twine and Mending Eyes 


Our customers of 70 years ago are still our customers, and numbered among them are the largest mills in the world. 
The use of the highest grade materials, backed by 75 pore of experience, assures products that will render the 
highest degree of efficiency and service. They are all guaranteed in every way. _ 

We will be pleased to have a representative call on you and figure on your requirements for both prompt and 
future shipments. 


199 PERKINS STREET LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ROLLS! 
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Any Size— 


For Any 
Machine 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 
47 MAPLE ST. Roll Department, | ORANGE, MASS. 
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ELWELL-PARKER TRUCTORS 


used in 
OVER 200 BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 

Thousands of dollars are saved annually at small initial cost 
by owners of Elwell-Parker Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors 
and Oranes. They pay for themselves. 

Let us advise you in reducing your time and labor in handling 
cases, bales and chemicals in mill and warehouse. 

Catalog 130-C upon request. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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of the tests.” 

The foregoing makes clear why it is difficult for two 
different operators to obtain the same results on starches. 
Each operator may be able to get duplicate and concordant 
figures which enable him to form accurate conclusions as to 
the similarity or dissimilarity of the several samples of 
starch, but the same sample of starch tested by two differ- 
ent operators may not give the same test figures. They may 
have used different methods and different instruments. It 
is evident, therefore, that the starch manufacturer must 
surround his tests with every aid to precision or he can- 
not deliver successive lots of starch, of uniform fluidity 
or viscosity. 

The same instrument and the same method of determin- 
ing viscosity might be used by every starch manufacturer 
or every chemist, but even if this were so, which as a 
matter of fact it is not, the arbitrary features of manipula- 
tion, as, for instance, the stirring of the sample, may give 
somewhat varying test figures. The point to be borne in 
mind is that the’same operator, working under the same con- 
ditions, will get the same results. Fluidity or viscosity fig- 
ures are, therefore, arbitrary expressions, and must be com- 
pared to a type. The figures denote measured relative 
freeness of flow. 

To sum up the foregoing, note, then, that “30 fluidity” 
on a brand of starch means: (a) that a given volume of 
liquid will flow in 30 seconds; (b) that in a specified unit 
of time, 30 cubic units of liquid will flow. The same ap- 
plies to other figures used, such as 50 fluidity, 70 fluidity, 
ete. All such figures are arbitrary, and refer to the read- 
ing given by a particular measuring instrument and a par- 
ticular routine of procedure. Water will show a different 
figure for each instrument. Such figures should be recog- 
nized as “arbitrary viscosity or fluidity” figures applying 
only to the specific instrument and the particular set of 
conditions used for preparing the sample. Arbitrary vis- 
cosity figures do not admit of accurate comparison. Spe- 
cific viscosity figures are obtained by dividing these arbi- 
trary figures by the figures obtained for the flow of water 
under the same conditions in the same instrument. Specific 
viscosity figures do admit of accurate comparison. 

Starch solutions are unstable. There is a continuous 
change of the very important property of viscosity, due 
to change of temperature, to chemicals added to the size 
kettle, and to greases and size compounds used. 

It is characteristic of the root starches, like arrowroot 
and potato starch, and also of sago starch, which happens 
to be neither a root starch nor a seed starch, that their 
solutions lose viscosity by boiling very much more rapidly 
than starches from the cereals, barley, rice, wheat or corn. 
Harrison in his article on “Measuring the Stiffening Power 
of Starches” corroborates this statement relative to the 
greater sensitiveness of root starches by reporting his ex- 
periments with potato starch as follows: “The results for 
potato starch heated by the naked flame were very variable, 

since a solution having a viscosity of 250 had the viscos- 
ity reduced to 50 by shaking for one minute at 16 degrees 
and to 20 by shaking to the same extent at 90 degrees C. 
It is evident that the unequal boiling of the solutions ac- 
counted for the great variations in the results. The peculiar 
maximum viscosity after heating for 15 to 25 minutes is 
of practical importance in the preparation of finishing 
pastes.” ' 
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All starch solutions are, therefore, at their maximum 
viscosity in from 15 to 60 minutes after reaching the boil- 

ing temperature. After having reached their maximum vis- 

eosity the starch sizing solutions become thinned by contin- 

ued boiling or other agitation, primarily by reason of the 

cell sacs being broken down. After these are all broken 

down the further loss of viscosity will be very gradual un- 

less chemicals are present, or water enters the vessel from 

the steam used for boiling. Maintaining starch solution at 

or above the boiling temperature will increase the amount 
of starch that goes into solution, and therefore adds to the 
adhesive quality. It will, however, lower the viscosity 
and therefore the amount that will cling to the yarn, thus 
necessitating a fortifying by increased percentage of starch 
or by adding something of a viscous gummy character to in- 
crease the viscosity. 

Where a newly-made batch of size is to be added to that 
already in service, they should not be mixed together in 
the size box. Notwithstanding the proportions of starch to 
water may be the same, the two solutions will differ widely 
in viscosity. They should, therefore, be blended in by add- 
ing the new to the old in a blending kettle, and the com- 
bined new and old size should be added continuously rather 
than intermittently, to the size box. This avoids a sudden 
or wide change in the viscosity and thereby keeps the 
amount of sizing applied to the yarn more uniform and 
even. 

The natural or unmodified starches differ widely, not 
only in respect to their sensitiveness to thinning by long 
boiling, but also in respect to their rate of congealing when 
the temperature of their solutions falls below that of boil- 
ing. 

Some starch solutions when of the density and viscosity 
suitable for sizing, lose their fluidity and set to a jell state 
immediately upon a fall of temperature from that of boil- 
ing to 180 degrees F. to 160 degrees F. Other starch solu- 
tions at the same concentration will remain fluid for a much 
longer time, even though the temperature be reduced to 
150 or to 130. This difference in behavior depends upon 
the nature of the starch, its source, and the amount and 
kind of processing by the manufacturer, and also upon long 
boiling and the amount of grease and size compounds that 
have been added during boiling. Solutions of thin-boiling 
starches congeal more slowly than thick-boiling, hence their 
inereasing peculiarity. Just how much slower depends upon 
the nature and amount of conversion to which the starch 
has been submitted. Best sizing results accompany slow- 


congealing size. 
The size in the size box may be boiling and have a tem- 


perature of 210 to 212, but by the time it leaves the nip 
of the last squeeze roller the temperature may have fallen 
to 170 to 160 or lower. This is of moment in connection 
both with loss of fluidity and also of adhesive value from 
starch going out of solution at the lower temperature. Ob- 
viously then that starch will yield the best sizing, which, 
while its solution is sufficiently viseous and concentrated 
as to apply a sufficient amount of sizing to the yarn, yet 
will congeal so slowly with fall of temperature as to remain 
fluid at the low temperature of the last squeeze rolls. 

It is the author’s judgment that the size should be kept 
at tho boiling temperature, but violent boiling should be 
avoided. Violent boiling robs the size of viscosity. What 
is desired is the high temperature of boiling and just enough 
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agitation to keep the size rolling over so that the tempera- 
ture may be nearly uniform as possible in all parts of the 
size box. <A size box jacketed by boiling water so as to 
hold the temperature, and by this indirect method of heat- 
ing avoid the water of condensation resulting from the di- 
rect injection of steam, would be a decided improvement 
in slasher equipment. The advantage of hot water over 
steam in the jacket is that hot water will not cause scale 
formation, which is almost unavoidable where steam is 
used in the jacketed size box. 

Contrary to the generally accepted theory, the appli- 
cation of starch sizing to yarn is really a superficial deposi- 
tion of the starch size upon the surface of the fiber, rather 
than a penetration into the core or substance of the yarn. 
There is little, if any, penetration of size between the fibers 
of the yarn reaching toward the center of the yarn and 
certainly none into the fiber itself. 

There is, however. much of fundamental importance 
to what is generaily spoken of as “penetration.” Penetra- 
tion so-called is in reality a flowing of the size into the 
pockets of the fibers on the surface of the yarn and a level- 
ling off of the surface, just as a good paint or varnish if 
it eongeals slowly will level out and cause the brush marks 
to disappear. In like manner a slow congealing size will 
level itself to a smooth surface, and by flowing into the re- + 
cesses will bond itself better to the yarn. If, on the other 
hand, the size is insufficiently boiled and not freely fluid 
and sets to a jell too quickly, poor sizing and consequent- 
ly poor weaving is the result. The anchorage of size is 
therefore in no ease assisted by rootlets, if for the purpose 
of illustration we may use the term rootlets of size, ex- 
tending between fibers to the core of the yarn. The an- 
chorage is dependent upon the size flowing into the pockets 
of the surface fibers. English cotton mills formerly fer- 
mented wheat flour and by fermentation brought about two 
results. Fermentation not only separated the starch and 
destroyed the gluten, but it also brought about a thinning 
action and also gave slow. congealing size, greatly improved 
as to adhesiveness and smoothness when dried on the yarn. 

Starch is extremely sensitive to acids.. Any trace of acid 
not removed by the manufacturer, or acid that may be form- 
ed by fermentation or souring, lessens the viscosity with ex- 
treme rapidity at the boiling temperature of the size kettles. 
Alkali, on the other hand, thickens the starch solution by 
dissolving a portion of the amylopectin. Certain chemicals 
other than acid and alkali, such, for instance, as zine chlo- 
ride or calcium chloride, affect the viscous character of 
the starch solution. This thinning effect continues as long 
as the chemical is present. The result is a continuing change 
in the viscosity or fluidity of the size. Chemicals in the 
size kettles are, therefore, dangerous and should be avoided. 

In theory, it is possible to add certain chemicals to the 
starch in the size kettle and convert the unmodified, thick- 
boiling starch to the more serviceable thin-boiling type, and 
save money by so doing. In practice this does not work out, 
for the simple reason that no set of conditions such as per- 
centage of chemical, ratio of water and starch, time, and 
temperature, all of which are important factors, cannot be 
positively controlled without the services of a chemist, and 
even if they were accurately controlled, the results would 
not be uniform, since different lots of starch react differ- 
ently, due to variation both of maturity of growth of the’ 
starch granules and to impurities always present in the 
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crude starches. 

Glycerine adds suppleness and strength. A substance 
like glycerine has not only the advantage of harmlessness, 
but if present in sufficient amounts prevents the over-drying 
of the warp by the slasher man, with the advantage that 
the warp is immediately ready for good weaving. Warps 
containing glycerine do not have to wait for regain of 
moisture from the air. It should be kept in mind that when 
glycerine is used an antiseptic must be added to avoid dan- 
ger of mildew. 

With perfectly dry warps there is no danger of mildew, 
but with a damp warp the danger of mildew is present. 
It takes a skilled slasher man to avoid either too dry a 
warp, which means brittleness of the yarn, or too damp 
a warp, inviting mildew. Between 6 to 8 per cent moisture 
left in the sized warp yarn with an antiseptic present to 
prevent mildew, is the best practice. The warp will be 
stronger, the yarn will be more pliable and will weave 
better and the danger of mildew is avoided. 

There are only a few antiseptics entirely suitable as 
preventives against mildew. The best of these are, possi- 
bly, thymol, resorcinol, naphthalene, benzoate of soda, ben- 
zoie acid, and eresol. Three ounces of any of the above to 
each 100 pounds of starch is effective as a preventive of 
mildew. If boric acid is used as an antiseptic, approximate- 
ly 20 ounces are required as the equivalent of 3 ounces 
of benzoic acid. Six ounces of formalin is effective for 
immediate sterilization, but as formalin is a 40 per cent 
aequeous solution of formaldehyde, the latter being as gas, 
this active substance, formaldehyde, disappears on dry- 
ing the yarn, and is lost, so the protection of the warp 
against mildew during the stay of the warp in the weave 
room is lost. 

The following are less favorable antiseptics: Alum is 
objectionable, because acid, and thins the size. Copper sul- 
phate, blue stone, behaves much like alum, due to its acid 
effect. Borax is objectionable because alkaline; it dark- 
ens the size and affects unfavorably the wool blanket. Zine 
chloride, acid reaction; thins size, injurious to fiber. Cor 
rosive sublimate, extremely poisonous; its usefulness is 
destroyed by brass or copper. Cresol, objectionable because 
of odor. Salicylie acid, turns size pink to red, with traces 
of iron. Formaldehyde vapors arising with steam are 
irritating. 


The Size of a Dust Room. 


Eprror Corton: 

In the April issue, “M. B. R.” asks the writer and 
others to discuss the different sizes of the dust chamber. 

The speed of the fan has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject. 

When equipping a picker room, one should see that 
the combined area of the fan outlets cut in the floor, lead- 
ing to the dust flues does not exceed that of the dust flues 
themselves, because if it does, the production of a ragged, 
uneven lap will be the result. The only way to find out 
if the dust cellar is large enough is first to learn the 
amount of foreign matter in the stock run. The foreign 
matter must clear the outlets cut in the floor, that is all 
there is to it. The writer has had dust rooms 100 x 100 
feet and the present one for a large mill is only 30 x 30 
feet. Wash (R. I.) 
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Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 

Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles. 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334" 220 
needles. 

One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 

The machine is built in all gauges 

ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 


High Point, N. C. 
401 Wachovia Building 
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We believe that the operatives in New Bedford are the 
highest paid cotton mill operatives in the United States. 


Only the very best operatives can make the very best of 
yarns and the very best workman everywhere gets the high- 
est wage. The Quissett Mill was erected, equipped and has 
been operated on a quality policy only and we are glad to 


pay the highest wages to secure the best operatives so that 
we can continue to produce only the highest quality cotton 
yarns both carded and combed. 


Well paid operatives are cheerful operatives and profit- 
able operatives—they do good work, they get good pro- 
duction and they are careful. The policy of the Quissett 
Mill has never been how cheap—but how good. 


Our mills are open to any yarn buyers—we would be 
glad to show our operations, our equipment and our per- 
sonnel to any prospective customers who are interested in 
highest quality yarns. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers, and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty, Egyptians, 
Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarides. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, President, Edward H. Cook, Treasurer, Thos. F. Glennon, Agent 
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A Small Circular Ribber 


BY G. R. MERRILL. 


The following is a discussion of a small circular rib- 
ber. Machines of this type are practically used for mak- 
ing rib legs for infants and children’s stockings, rib cuffs 
for men’s half hose and rib tops for women’s full hose. 
The usual articles are all one color and very simple in con- 
struction. 

The upper end of the ribbed article is generally finish- 
ed with one or more welts. These welts are usually made 
with a combination of tuck stitch on the dial needles and 
idle dial needles (while the cylinder knits). The lower 
part of the ribbed article has a loose course from three- 
eighths to one-half an inch from the end. This loose course 
is formed by forcing the cylinder needles to a lower level 
than usual for one course. The fabric between this loose 
course and the end is known as transferring courses be- 
cause it is put there in order that the girls transferring 
these ribbed articles to other machines may have some 
fabric to hold. 

The machines consist of a hollow cylinder slotted on 
the outside to hold needles and smoothly finished on the 
inside so that the knitted fabric may pass freely through. 
Around the cylinder is a ring, the inner side of which ear- 
ries a series of cams. The cams fit quite closely to the 
cylinder and control the cylinder needles by their project- 
ing butts. Figure 1 shows one-half of the cylinder cam 
ring and the cams which actuate the needles during knit- 
ting. The other half of the cam ring has no cams and 
the needles are left at the level shown at either side of 
the diagram. The arrow indicates the direction in which 
the cams move. 


Above the cylinder, but quite close to it, is the dial. 
The dial is a round plate concentric with the cylinder. 
The upper side is slotted on radial lines to hold the needles 
in a horizontal position at right angles to those in the 
cylinder. Above the dial, close to it and concentric with 
it are the dial cams which are held on a small circular 
plate or cap. The outline of these dial cams is shown 
in Figure 1 and the arrow indicates the direction in which 
they turn. The raceway formed by the dial cams controls 
the butts of the horizontal needles. The entire circle of 
dial cams force the dial needles to the extreme outermost 
half circle of the cylinder cam ring not shown. As the 
raceway in the upper half of the dial cam diagram is near- 
ly a perfect circle, the horizontal needles are held in 
practically the same position while controlled by this sec- 
tion. This means that for one-half of the cams both cylin- 
der and dial needles do not move. 

On Figure 1, indication is made of the points on the 
cylinder and dial cams which work together. This serves 
to show that the cylinder cams raise the cylinder needles to 
the highest point at approximately the same time that the 
dial cams force the dial needls to the extreme outermost 
position. 

The length of stitch made by the cylinder needles is 
controlled by the position of cam A. This cam is carried 
on a post, the lower end of which rests on a spring. This 
spring tends to keep cam A at the highest position pos- 
sible. The upper end of the post is held down by a ma- 





chine screw. So, by turning this screw down, A is forced 
farther down and by backing the screw out, A is raised by 
the spring. As cam A is forced down it carries the needles 
farther down and so draws a longer loop of yarn. 

The length of stitch made by the dial needles is control- 
led by the position of cam B. This cam is forced in by 
the set screw shown at the side (Figure 1). It is forced 
out by pressure of the dial needle butts. As B is forced 
in it carries the needles nearer the center and so draws 
a longer length of loop. 

Cam C is the welt cam and may occupy the positions 
shown in the full lines and dotted lines and a third posi- 
tion about half way*between. When in the position shown 


Dial Cams. 
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Fig. 1. 

by the full lines it causes the dial needles to move so far 
out that the old loop drops over the end of the latch and is 
knitted off. When in the position shown in the dotted 
lines, the dial needles are not forced out much and do not 
get new yarn nor knit off the old loop. They simply 
“mark time,” holding a loop while the cylinder needles 
knit alone. When the welt cam is in the central position, 
the dial needles are forced out far enough to get new yarn 
but do not go far enough to drop the old loop over the 
end of the latch. This means that when the needles draw 
in they hold two loops or a tuck stitch. 

The cylinder and dial cams are controlled from a pat- 
tern mechanism at the side of the machine. Figures 2, 3 
and 4 show various views of this pattern mechanism. Fig- 
ure 2 is a plan view showing the dial cap under which 
are the cams in the upper part of Figure 1, the cylinder 
cam ring which carries the cams down in the lower part 
of Figure 1 and the various arms and levers used in con- 
trolling the cams. In addition, this shows a plan of the 
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Simplicity 
Quality 
Speed 


Production 


All Parts Accessible from 
the Front of Machine 


We have just placed on the 
Market two new models- 

The Spring Beard Needle, 
built in sizes ot 3" to 3 3-4" 
diameter, and a new model 
—Split Foot Machine, built 
in sizes of 3 1-4" and 3 1-2" 


diameter. 


Write for descriptive catalog 


SOUTHERN OFFICE PR : x WA”PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
and SHOW ROOMS u i and SHOW ROOMS 
912 James Bldg. 208-9-10 Thus Bioc. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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pattern mechanism and the welt dise which is the connec- 
tion between the pattern mechanism and the cam control. 

The control for the cylinder cams is as follows: 

The welt disc, Figure 2, strikes a projecting arm (N) 
and by driving it inwards forces a second arm (L) in. 
This arm, L, swings over the top of the post P, carrying 
the stitch cam and forces it down. This action forces the 
cylinder needles further down and consequently, produces 
a loose stitch. After one course the welt dise changes its 
position and strikes a third arm, M, which draws the arm, 
L, back to its first position. The cylinder stitch cam is 
immediately forced back to the normal position by a 
spring. 

The dial cams have a very different control. When the 
welt cam is clear out, the dial needles knit,—when the welt 








Sprocket 
Chain 


Ratchet, 
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cam is half way out the dial needles tuck, and when the 
welt cam is clear in the dial needles are idle, that is, they 
take no new yarn and do not lose their old loop. 

The control for the welt cam consists of a metal link Y, 
fastened to the upper end of an arm X, projecting from 
a vertical post. Near the lower end of this post is at- 
tached an arm § which projects to a position where it 
may strike the welt dise. Below this arm are two others 
R and T which may also strike the welt disc. On the 
inner ends of these two arms are small catches which hold 
projections from the vertical post and arm S. The catch 
on the lower arm T holds the post so that the welt cam is 
clear out, causing knitting. The catch on the upper arm R 
holds the post so that the welt cam is half way in, causing 
tucking. The arm § attached to the post is just above 
these two. It is used to reset the post in the grip of the 
low arm, after it has been released. 

The normal condition is with the vertical post held by 
the catch of the lower cam T and causes knitting. When 
the welt disc strikes the lower arm -T, the-vertical-post is 
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released and by means of a spring is turned until caught 
by the upper catch R. In this position, the welt cam is 
half way in and the dial needles will tuck. 

When the vertical post is released from the upper catch 
R by having the welt disc strike the arm R, it turns again 
until the welt cam is clear in and the dial needles are idle. 

To reset the welt cam in the knitting position, the welt 
disc strikes the arm S fastened to the vertical post and 
turns it in the opposite direction to that turned when re- 
leasing from the catches. 

The welt disc is then the controlling factor and its 
position controls the action of the dial welt cam and the 
cylinder stitch cam. 

The following tabulation shows the positions of the welt 
dise and the resulting action: 









/ 
- 
rd 
Cylinder ff 
Cam Ring at 
Dial Cylinder 
Bottom 1 ..... . Tuck Knitting 
iwcenn ce Idle Knitting 
Desalacds Knitting Knitting 
Top a . Knitting Loose Course 


The welt dise is controlled by the pattern mechanism 
illustrated in Figure 3. 

The pattern ratchet is a ratchet wheel having three 
concentric lines of holes, tapped to fit some specially made 
machine screws, often called pins. 

The levers A and B are each fast to and fulerumed 
at the shaft O. A is designed to rest upon the machine 
serews or pins which project from the pattern wheel. Con- 
sequently, the positions of both A and B are controlled by 
the position of the pin upon which A rests. 

The welt dise rests upon the end of lever B and so is | 
lifted and lowered by B. Im this way the four positions 
spoken of previously are obtained. 

There are three lines of pins in the pattern wheel and 
this gives three positions, the fourth is obtained when 
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Wildman Ribbing Machine 


Wildman Circular Ribbers offer you 
the marked advantage of a two-speed 
drive. 

The Wildman new style two-speed 
drive will operate at one speed for 
difficult stitches and at a speed two- 
thirds higher for plain knitting. As 
an illustration, a Wildman Ribber can 
be run at a speed of 100 revolutions 
per minute on welts and increased to 


166 R.P.M. on plain stitches. 

The change in speed is accom- 
plished by the Wildman belt shifter 
mechanism, a decided improvement 
over a clutch. 

On request we will send the 
‘*Wildman Ribber Catalogue”’ giving 
detailed illustrations and descrip- 
tions of every important part of the 
machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative book, “‘The Science of Knitting’”’—Price $3.00 
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there is a pin in none of the three positions. So, we can 


change the table previously given to: 


Pattern Ratchet Dial Cylinder 
No Pin Tuck Knitting 
Inside Row Idle Knitting 
Center Row Knitting Knitting 
Outside Row Knitting Loose Course 


The periphery of the pattern ratchet consists of a 
series of ratchet teeth by means of which it is turned. 
The pawl D which engages with these teeth is carried on 
a horizontal bar C, located slightly above the pattern ratch- 
et. This bar is connected with one end of a lever. The 
lever is fulerumed at the other end. Between the two 
ends is a eam follower which runs in a cam raceway on 
the under side of the cylinder cam ring. This raceway 


Welf Disc 






Contro} 
Pin 


Fig. 3. 
is eccentric and causes the lever to move forward and 


backward once for each turn of the cylinder. The parts 
are so designed that the movement of the pawl D, driven 
by them is just enough to move the pattern ratchet the 
distance of one tooth for each revolution of the cylinder 
and dial cams. 

Thus, a single feed machine makes one course for every 
revolution of the cylinder and the pattern ratchet moves 
ahead one tooth. There are as many pin holes in each 
circle on the pattern ratchet as there are teeth, so that 
for each position of the ratchet there is possible a separate 
pattern control. This means that it is possible to make 
a change in the pattern at any or every course if desired. 
As a matter of practice, the changes on these single ma- 
chines are not apt to be very frequent. 

As the pattern ratchet moves ahead one tooth for 
each course, the maximum number of courses in a com- 
plete pattern would seem to be limited to the number of 
teeth in the pattern ratchet. In order to increase the num- 
ber of courses possible in one pattern, a multiplying de- 
vice is applied. This is only a device for keeping the 
ratchet driving pawl D out of action for a desired num- 
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ber of courses. 

The device used for keeping the ratchet from moving 
consists of a system of levers and one or more pins on the 
reverse side or inside of the ratchet. These pins are the 
same as, and are turned into the same holes as the pat- 
tern controlling pins, but are on the opposite side from 
them. 

In Figure 4, G is the lever used to keep the pawl D 
from moving the ratchet. Arms E and F are cast togethey 
and turn about the fulerum O in such a way that when the 
arm E is lifted the arm F moves to the left, drawing the 
lever G with it. This motion draws the end of lever G 
from the pin and lets it drop so that the pawl ¢an again 
come in action with the ratchet. 

The mechanism for controlling the lifting of arm E is 
a chain carried by a sprocket concentric with the pattern 
ratchet. The sprocket is driven by gears connecting with 
a wheel covered with coarse card clothing. This wheel 
Z, Fig. 2, is in contact with the eloth and is driven by 
the cloth passing by it. In this way, the chain sprocket 


is turned very slowly and the ordinary links pass under 
A special link H made with a pro- 


the end of arm E. 
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jection is used to lift arm E. 

The action of the mechanism in making a half cuff 
may be as follows: 

The pawl D forces the ratchet along one tooth for 
each course making the following action: 


Courses .Action Arrangement 
1 Dial tuck No pin 
2 Dial idle Pin inside row 
3 Dial idle Pin inside row 
4 Both knit Pin middle row 
5 Both knit Pin middle row 
6 Both knit Pin middle row 
7 Both knit Pin middle row 
8 Dial tuck No pin 
9 Dial idle Pin inside row 
10 Both knit Pin middle row 
11 Both knit Pin middle row 
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Get in 
~The Contest! 


We will give five dollars if the anonymous friend who sent us 
the following contributions will send us name and address— 
we will pay him Five Dollars. 








| **‘A crow lit on a hickory 
limb, 
| Jith a needle in his claw; 
| And the only thing he was ‘ BIRD OF A NEEDLE 
heard to say, 
Was Caw, CAw., CAW!’’ 


Eh a 


|| 








If you are 
receiving ‘* 
Needle’ regular- 
ly send your 
name and ad- 
dress today. It’s 
free! 


And this gives us an idea: Send us a rhyme about CAW 
Brand Needles,—10 lines or less,—and for the best one re- 
ceived each month during 1924 we will pay $5 and print it on 
the inside back cover of THE NEEDLE. All contributions 
must be mailed to us, and we will submit them to Major Frank 
Knox, Publisher of the Manchester Union Leader, who will be 
the sole judge of the winning contribution. The contest is 
open to all executives and employees of Knitting Mills. Send 
more than one contribution if you wish, but be sure to mention 
the name of the mill besides giving your home address. As 
that eminent French scholar, Mister Pete Sawyer, would say: 


Send in your Bin Mots 
And we'll pay the Five Spots. 


C. 0502025, 


MANCHESTER NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Philadelphia OIze: 121 N. Broad 8t. 
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About here the multiplying pin comes under the lever 
G and stops the ratchet. Then for each inch of fabric de- 
sired two plain links are built into the chain. There 
should then be a “riser link” or one with a projection. As 
the cloth is knitted and passes by the card clothing covered 
wheel Z, it turns the sprocket and the chain passes the 
end of E. When the riser comes under E it lifts it and 
starts the ratchet moving again. 

The ratchet then moves to about the thirty-first tooth 
with all needles knitting. Then the thirty-second tooth will 
eause a loose course by hating a pin in the outside row 
and the rest of the forty-two courses will have all the 
needles knitting. 

The first few courses make two welts, the main section 
will be the body of the euff, followed by the loose course. 
The last few courses are the transferring courses or waste. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Wilson Hosiery Company, of Pennsylvania, plans 
to locate a branch plant at Salisbury, N. C., it is announced 
by L. S. Moody, secretary of the Salisbury Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., have award- 
ed contract for the erection of their two-story and basement 
addition, 50 x 190 feet. Lockwood, Greene & Company, 
Chicago, are the architects and engineers. 

Champion Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., will erect 
a new building for its plant, which will be two stories in 
height, 50 x 179 feet, of modern brick construction. The 
capacity of the plant will be increased to 750 dozen pairs 
of hosiery a day. 

Catawba Knitting Company, Rock Hill, S. C., recently 
installed additional machinery for the manufacture of 
ladies’ fine silk hosiery. The augmented output, day and 
night operation, will be 200 dozen pairs of hosiery daily. 

The Berkshire Knitting Company, Reading, Pa., have 
just added to their equipment the following electrical serub- 
bing apparatus: one No. 5 mopping machine and one sub- 
station. 

Officials of the Armada Knitting Mill, Hamburg, Pa., 
have chartered a new company under the name of the Ar- 
mada Knitting Mills, Inc., with capital of $50,000, to take 
over and succeed to the present plant and business. Tenta- 
tive plans are under consideration for expansion. Elton A. 
Fraunfelter has been elected treasurer. 

The Chicago Knitting Mills, Inc., Room 1205, 14 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., recently organized with 
a capital of $200,000, will operate a local knitting mill. The 
company is headed by Edward Carnes, Albert J. Kemper 
and Edward Blumenthal. 

The Acorn Hosiery Mills, Frackville, Pa., have leased 
a site for the erection of a new knitting mill and are said 
to be arranging for the early preparation of plans. The 
cost is reported in excess of $30,000. S. D. Bausher is 
president. 

The Famous Knitting Mills, Inc., 1182 Flatbush Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has filed notice of a reduction in 
company capitalization from $140,000 to $75,000. 

The Springtex Hosiery Co., New York, N. Y., recently 
organized with a capital of $10,000, will operate a local 
knitting mill. The company is headed by W. L. Brody and 
B. F. Lerch. It is represented by David Paris, 365 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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The Wedgewood Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
recently formed with a capital of $100,000, has authorized 
plans for the erection of a new local mill, estimated to cost 
in excess of $50,000, including equipment. The company 
purposes to specialize in hosiery producttion. 

The Beaver Brook Knitting Co., Inc., Waltham, Mass., 
has been chartered under state laws with a capital of $50,- 
000, to take over and succeed to the local company of the 
same name, It is said that preliminary plans are under 
consideration for plant expansion. William Ludlam will 
be succeeded as president by F. G. Gauthier, heretofore 
treasurer of the organization. 

The Hirlef Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $25,000, will operate a 
local plant. The company is headed by I. Schwartz and S, 
Hirsch. It is represented by Drechsler, Orenstein & Leff, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Golden West Knitting Mills, Inc., 3208 West Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago, Ill., has been formed with a capital of 
$15,000, and plans for the operation of a local mill. The 
company is headed by Elix Marks. 

The Friends Novelty Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y., 
formed under state laws, has arranged for the operation of 
a plant at 1685 Washington Avenue, and proposes to ad- 
vance production at an early date. 

The Horn Products Corporation, 435 East 102nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., and the Fayette Knitting Mills, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., affiliated interests, have filed a notice of dis- 
solution for both companies under state laws. 

The Eltex Fabrics Corporation, New York, N. Y., has 
been organized under state laws with a capital of $50,000 
and 500 shares of common stock, no par value, to manu- 
facture a line of knit goods. It is proposed to operate 
a local mill, for which arrangements will be perfected at an 
early date. The incorporators of the company are F. C. 
Taylor and H. W. Paprock. It is represented by F. J. 
Knorr, Albany, N. Y., attorney. 

The C. B. S. Knitting Co., Front and Washington 
Streets, Reading, Pa., has arranged for the operation of a 
new branch mill at Leesport, Pa., where a building recent- 
ly was leased, and will develop maximum output, with full 
working force in the near future. 

The Wyoming Hosiery Mills, Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
organized with Harold Lichter, 243 West School Lane, as 
treasurer and representative, will operate a local knitting 
mill. 

The Snow Bird Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., recently 
organized under state laws, will take over and succeed to 
the business of the S. Pasch Knitting Co., East Water 
Street. Tentative plans are being considered for increased 
capacity. J. Feinstein, head of the new company, has 
purchased the interest of S. Pasch in the former Pasch 
company. 

The Union Knitting Mills, Ine., Newark, N. J., organ- 
ized under state laws with a capital of $100,000, will oper- 
ate a local plant. The company is headed by Charles H. 
Graessle and associates, and is represented by Edward 
Schoen, 24 Branford Place, Newark. 

The Charmette Knitted Fabrics Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., lately formed with a capital of 250 shares of stock, 
no par value, will operate a local mill for the manufacture 
of a line of knit goods. The company is headed by C. B. 
Drucker and M. Klein. It is represented by Rosenblum & 
Sommer, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 
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New Attachments 


Since its introduction, the 
Standard H Knitter has been 
recognized as having the most 
efficient and scientific construc- 
tion of any hosiery machine on 


the market. 


To the basic machine which is 
mechanically sound have been 
‘added improvements and im- 
portant attachments for the 
production of specialties. 


These. lend added signifi- 
cance to the advantages of the 
Standard Knitter. For descrip- 
tion of the new devices and in- 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 
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Standard-Trump Bros. 
Machine Co. 


Manufacturers and Sole Owners 
STANDARD HOSIERY 
MACHINES 
NYE AND TREDICK 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Office and Factory 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


We also build all styles of 
Hosiery Ribbers and Knit- 
ters and various other cir- 
cular machines for all 
kinds of knitted articles. 
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Samples, prices and pat- 
ticulars on request. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Show Room 


121 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Knitted Washcloths. 


Epitor Corron: 

I should be glad to receive, through “Knitting Kinks,” 
some information with regard to a knitted fabric used for 
wash cloths, which is finished on one side like Turkish 
toweling. Can any of your readers advise us where this 
material may be purchased, also what kind of machines are 
used in the manufacture of it, and where such machines 
may be obtained? R. T. Y. (Conn.) 


To Take Care of the Curl in Hose. 


Epitor Corron: 

This is in reply to the question of “E. C. (Ill.),” with 
reference to the difficulty he is having with a curl in ladies’ 
hosiery when hemming. 

I suggest that he purchase the commercial device 
known as a welt folder. With this welt folder he will be 
able to eliminate the trouble of curling and also to get 
more uniform lengths of the hem or welt. 

This device is fastened to the edges of the seaming table 
to the right of the operator, and is adjustable to any de- 
sired width or length; by adjusting the two upright pieces 
in or out, one can take care of the width of the hose, and 
by adjusting the two lower guide arms the length can be 
taken care of. To take the curl out of the stocking it is 
better to set the two upright pieces, which have the steps 
cut in them, a little wider than the width of the hose, and 
the lower ones will give the same. In some cases, where 
an exceptionally long hem or welt is desired, it will be 
necessary to turn the two lower guide arms downward if 
the proper length cannot be obtained on the main rod. 
With this device, also, the operator will be able to in- 
¢erease production. J. F. D. (Pa.) 


A Set of Mill Rules. 


Eprtor Corron: 

In our mill we have successfully used the following 
working hours, and have installed the following rules with 
splendid results. I pass them along for what they may 
be worth to the other readers of “Knitting Kinks,” and to 
suggest that it would be of interest to have some of them 
send in to you their rules for publication. 

Our working hours are from 7:30 A. M. until 12 noon, 
and from 12:45 until 5:15 P. M. Saturdays from 7:30 
until 12 noon. These, we feel, are reasonable hours, and 
we therefore look to the employees to be in on time, late- 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTON 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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ness is a bad practice and will not be tolerated. 

Among our rules are the following: 

Employees are requested not to stay out without per- 
mission, as this is a direct cause for contention, which 
we wish to avoid. 

Employees unable to report on account of sickness or 
unforeseen happenings are asked to let us know by postal 
or by phone. 

We positively insist on all employees doing good work. 
All work not done to our satisfaction will be returned to 
the operator for correction, and she or he will be responsi- 
ble. 

We do not want to send out inferior work as this loses 
business, which means a loss to the company as well as to 
the employee, so be careful. 

All employees must put their names on the tickets with 
each lot and style of work. Failure to do this will eause 
the operator to be responsible. 

All work spoiled caused by a broken needle or any 
other cause must be returned to the forelady. Spoiled 
work is not to be hidden or carried out. 

Each employee is responsible for the cleanliness of 
his or her machines and respective places, which we sug- 
gest be cleaned each night. 

Employees are asked to report at once all poor mate- 
rials and shortages in lots, ete. This is very important. 

Be sure to count your pay, as no mistakes will be recti- 
fied after employees leave the mill. 

Our slogan: Safety First. 

A clean mill indicates efficiency, ability and success; a 
dirty mill shows poor management, inefficiency and failure. 

By making certain that all employees understand the 
foregoing rules thoroughly, we find that a great deal of 
contention, misunderstanding and lack of understanding 
between ourselves as employers, and our people as employ- 
ees, is prevented. Old Knitter (Pa.) 
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Figuring Underwear Manufacturing Costs. 


Eprror Corron: 

I believe that the inquiry of “M. R. T. (Tenn.),” who 
asks for the approximate labor cost in the manufacture of 
men’s 13 and 16-pound garments, the approximate cost 
of trimmings, and the approximate cost of packing, can 
best be answered by the accompanying forms together with 
the following explanation: 
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Many cost finding systems, through fallacy, have at- 
tempted to follow the cost of a bale of cotton or a case of 
yarn directly through to the finished garment, but this is 
not practical because it is rarely possible to trace material 
in regular production from start to finish. Therefore, to 
an underwear manufacturer who spins his yarn, there are 
three distinct manufacturing problems, and he must deter- 
mine the cost of each, namely, the finished yarn, the finish- 
ed cloth and the finished underwear. 
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In this particular instance we shall pass up the yarn 
spinning costs and begin our cost with the purchased yarn, 
arriving first at the cost of the finished cloth as shown on 
Cloth Cost Sheets 1, 2 and 3, respectively. This particular 
yarn was purchased on the net weight of yarn basis and 
repeated tests show a total shrinkage of 3 per cent during 
the winding and knitting operations. Therefore, to arrive 
at approximately 100 pounds of knitted cloth, we must 
then cover for these operations shrinkages by starting with 
103 pounds of yarn which is multiplied by the price per 
pound. 

The first operation is that of winding the yarn from 
cones to bottle bobbins preparatory to the knitting of the 
cloth. This is piece work labor and is paid for at the 
rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds. Therefore, 103 pounds 
multiplied by 60 cents equals 62 cents for piece work 
labor, see Fig. 1. All expense within a department is 
based upon the productive labor wage paid in that depart- 
ment, and in winding the total expense being made up of 
foreman share, general non-productive labor, oil, machine 
repairs, miscellaneous supplies, heat, light, power, fixed 
charge share is equal to 120 per cent of the productive 
labor wage for the same period. Therefore, we multiply 
the productive labor figure, 62 cents, by the 120 per cent 
expense, and arrive at the expense 74 cents, and then add- 
ing the 62 cents and the 74 cents we have a total of $1.36 
expense for winding. 

In like manner we determine the labor and expense cost 
of the several succeeding operations, namely: Knitting, 
Dyeing, Drying and Napping, adding in the materials 
used in the dyeing operations. We finally arrive at the 
material, productive labor, and expense totals, and these 
added give us the total cost of $56.12 for 100 pounds of 
knitted cloth or 56 cents per pound. (Please understand 
that this batch of dyed cloth does not weigh 100 pounds 
for it has shrunk about five per cent through the dyeing 
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and drying operations. I, however, cal] it 100 pounds of 
knitted cloth because it is on this basis of weight, cloth 
right off the knitting machine, that we use in determining 
the cloth cost. The dyeing shrinkage is taken care of 
properly at the start of the Finished Garment Cost Card. 

Operation tag marked No. 4 shows all the operations 
pertaining to the finishing of a man’s union suit in se- 
quence of operation and also shown are the approximate 
piece work rates paid for each individual operation. 
(These operations should be 100 per cent piece work labor 
and rates properly set.) The total piece work as shown 
is $1.45 for the entire finishing of one dozen union suits. 

Garment Labor Specification Sheet marked No. 5 shows 
the piece work labor in the cutting, finishing and re-box 
departments as taken off the operation tag and day work 
labor in these departments as taken off the distributed pay 
roll. (Experience over long periods.) You will note that 
after the cloth cost has been ascertained, we get labor and 
expense cost on the dozen garments from cutting to the 
boxing. The productive labor, both piece and day work, 
total $1.68 and expense figured on the productive labor is 
$1.54. 

Finished Garment Cost Card marked No. 6 is fig- 
ured on a 16-pound ecru dyed cotton men’s union suit with 
long sleeves and long legs. The 16 pounds apply to size 
42, whereas over years of experience we find the average 
size to be size 40, consequently our cost is based on size 
40, which, when finished, weighs about 1514 pounds to the 
dozen. 

Returning to the Cloth Cost Sheet No. 1, we learn that 
this cloth costs 56 cents per pound, and tests over many 
years tell us that because of the average shrinkage in the 
dyeing and drying operation and in the waste made— 
necessary and unnecessary—in the cutting department, we 
must use for our weight 1644 pounds knitted cloth on a 














size 40 suit. (On size 42 there is required 1744 pounds 
of knitted cloth to cut one dozen suits.) We must in ad- 
dition also figure the cuff cloth as shown on Cuff Cloth 
Sheet marked No. 2. 

The total finishing supplies were made from actual tests 
and include thread, buttons, sateen, patches and hanger. 

Paper boxes and labels, one of the items, are the actual 
costs of six boxes, gummed end labels, tissue paper linings, 
band around garments and tying tape or string. 

“Total Packing Cases, Ete.” include packing case, case 
lining paper and nails, or cartons and glue or string divid- 


‘ed by dozens of garments the ease or carton may hold. 


“Waste” shows the credit given the materials for the 
money received from the sales of waste received from cut- 
ting and seaming of garments, sold weekly. 

The items “Total Productive Labor” ($1.68) and “Total 
Mill Expense” ($1.54) are taken off the Garment Labor 
Specification Sheet marked No. 5. The total of material, 
labor and expense is $14.97 and this is called the Total 
Manufacturing Cost. At this cost only all garments ship- 
ped should be charged out of goods in process into cost 
of goods sold, the other expenses following. Total Manu- 
facturing Costs are not a part of it, they are simply fur- 
ther deductions from the profits, for profits cannot be 
actually figured until after the merchandise has been ship- 
ped and invoiced. 

The loss on seconds is arrived at after years of rec- 
ords very accurately kept. It shows that three per cent 
of our entire production is turned into seconds and these 
seconds are sold at a discount of 33% per cent from the 
gross selling price. 

“Administrative Expense” is taken at three per cent of 
the selling price. This may not be considered equitable 
by many who take the stand that it costs no more admin- 
istrative to sell garments at $75.00 per dozen than it does 
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Artificial Silk Yarns 


All grades and Deniers 
American and foreign 
products 


Largest distributor of Artificial Silk Yarns in the U. S. A. 


H. S. MERITZER 


303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Phone; ‘ Long Distance: 
Lexington 2598 Lexington 2599 


ponent nnn RERSEERRLEELORREREREREREERNONNRNRENRNERENNEENEENenetiieniele 


Cable Address: “Roberta N. Y.’”? Codes: A-B-C-5th Edition and Bentley’s. 
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RANITE STATE LATCH NEEDLES 

have won their enviable position by 
consistently making knitting machines run 
more smoothly with fewer interruptions. 
They do their work perfectly, never fray- 
ing the yarn, because they are made with 
painstaking care and exactness with no 


rough latches or rivets, everyone uniform, 
tempered for maximum resiliency and 
strength, and finished to a satin smooth- 
ness. The large number of satisfied users 
is ample indication of the confidence the 
knitting industry has in Granite State 
Latch Needles. 


Ask for samples. 


GRANITE STATE NEEDLE CoO. 


LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Total Mifl Expense }} _ Credit Waste 
i} } 
Total Manufacturing Cost i] Total Material Cost 
— a OY 
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ing the higher price garment simply because it will stand 
it. They are right to a certain degree, but believe me, the 
time spent by our executives in planning and explaining 
and raising particular he—ll, as Ring Lardner says, with 
our salesmen, endeavoring to teach them to sell our higher 
priced numbers leads me to feel that the low priced num- 
bers or leaders are the styles that are burdened with ad- 
ministrative, for possibly these leaders should carry none 
whatever; they sell themselves. 

The selling expense is figured upon the selling price; 
it includes sales manager, sales offices, salesmen’s commis- 
sions, advertising, ete. 

“Discounts” possibly needs explanation. This percent- 
age represents principally the deductions made by custo- 
mers from their bills which they call discount and to which 
they are not justly entitled. It would be nice indeed if 
they added interest instead—but “them days is gone for- 
ever.” S. H. E. (Mass.) 


The Advantage of Carrying a Stock of Extra 
Parts. 


Epitor Corron: 

I know of some knitting mill managers who think it a 
good policy to have the fixers or foreman repair broken 
parts, such as castings, brackets, and putting teeth in 
gears and making springs, using a different gauge wire 
than the broken one because they did not have the proper 
wire on hand, ete. 

This practice, I find, is not an economical one, when 
you take into consideration the time the machine is stop- 


to sell garments at $18.00 per dozen, and thereby burden-ped and the time it takes the fixer or foreman to repair the 








part, the loss of production it will cause will amount to 
more than the cost of a new part if it were on hand or in 
stock. For instance, a part is broken and the cost of a 
new one is fifty cents. The fixer, because there is no new 
part on hand, will repair the broken one, and it takes 
him one hour or more, and the machine is stopped during 
that time resulting in the loss of that much production. 

If you will add the rate per hour of the fixer and the 
loss of production, ete., it will amount to a great deal 
more than the price of a new part in many cases. It pays 
to carry a stock of parts on hand, as very often it more 
than returns the investment of money which seemed un- 
necessarily tied up with parts in stock. 

I have been in mills that had a fully equipped machine 
shop and a first-class machinist, where the manager does 
not approve of repairing parts or having the fixer or 
foreman repair them. These mills, I find, carry a stock 
of the different parts, such as stitch cams, elevating cams, 
lifting pickers and pull down pickers, the different springs 
and screws, etc., so that the fixer can get them when need- 
ed and by having this stock on hand in many cases a ma- 
chine is stopped only for a few minutes, while if the fixer 
had to repair the broken part the machine might have 
stood an hour or more. 

It is much better to have a fixer sit down and look at 
the machine running than to be continually fixing at them. 
For instance, I was once in a mill in New England and 
heard the superintendent tell the fixer, “I’d rather see you 
wearing out the seat of your trousers than to be fixing at 
the machines all the time and being ‘busy,’ because when 
you are sitting around we are getting off the production, 
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Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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FIVE REASONS 


Why you should use The ADJUSTABLE 
PHILA-METAL DRYING-FORMS 


1—One Form for Drying Different Sizes 
Perfect Heating with little steam pressure 
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Mercerized | 
Yarns 


Cc. P. sets Cones and 
ee Natural and 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 


2—Saving in Space—Labor—Fuel 
INCREASED Production with Decreased 
Overhead 


3—Smallest Initial Outlay—with greatest 


Flexibility 
Sold Outright—NO Royalty or Rentals 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVE Philadelphia, Pa, Cameron & P 


4—Each Form Made to Conform to the Shape es 
You Are Now Using eeetue Cameron & Pangst—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronte, = 
Dry and Shape IN ONE Operation 3 


5—Tested to High Steam Pressure 
Guaranteed for Three Years Against All 
Leaks 
Lowest Price With Best Material and 
Workmanship 
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GENERAL MACHINE WORKS | 


YORK, PA. 








Philadelphia Metal-Drying Form Co. Manufacturers of 


ee Se Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
SINGLE-FORMS | Cylinders and Dials 
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but when you are continually fixing the machines we are 
losing production.” Old Knitter (Pa.) 


Finding the Yarn Cost per Pound. 


Epiror Corton: 

In answer to “M. V. F. (Ga.),” I trust you will par- 
don me for the direct using of any names, but this in- 
quirer would be much benefited by the reading of S. R. 
Gordon’s article, “Determining Yarn Costs,” which had its 
beginning on page 387 of February, 1924, number of 
Corton. I am myself clipping these pages and making 
them up in book form. Mr. Gordon’s fine experience in 
cotton mills is being written in a practical way, and we 
are fortunate to be able to read it through Corron’s col- 
ums. 

Many cotton spinning mills determine the labor and 
overhead costs in a general way over all manufacturing 
and then by adding or deducting an estimated amount for 
each number of yarn, they in-this fashion arrive at what 
they term manufacturing cost on a given number. This is 
plainly guess work and guess work never had a place in 
finding costs. The minute it is done, a fact becomes a 
fallacy and an unsound selling policy is the ultimate re- 
sult. 

The “Unit” method of determining the manufacturing 
cost of yarn per pound by size or number allows for the 
setting of units in direct relation to the pounds produc- 
tion of each number of yarn taken off per spindle in a 
given time. As an example, we will say, for instance, the 
pounds production of each number of yarn taken off 100 
spindles in one hour of actual running time. This is the 
only practical basis for equitable manufacturing cost find- 
ing figures and it is a very simple and understandable 
method. 
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SPHEDER UNIT TABLE. 
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We, of course, know that the manufacturing costs of 
100 pounds of unfinished cotton yarn (regardless of the 
numbers which eventually will be spun) is so much and 
the same as the cotton is opened, picked, mixed, lapped, 
carded, drawn and slubbed. So far the cost of this un- 
finished yarn is strictly on a per pound basis, no differ- 
entiating having taken place (for granting that the cotton 
is of required quality it may be used either for No. 6 or 
No. 60 yarn, and of course we must consider this article 
as not applying to combed yarns). 

However, beginning with the speeder operations we 
have a different story and the manufacturing cost of dif- 
ferent numbers per pound of unfinished yarn in the rov- 
ing will depend entirely upon the size of the hank and 
the number of the times the roving is speeded to produce 
the desired yarn number. 

Not being acquainted with the conditions and practices 
of “M. V. F.,” I cannot accurately set up in the speeder 
unit table the hank rovings which he would find are neces- 
sary in order to spin the different numbers of yarn in his 
mill, but I am sure from the detailed table which I give he 
will be able to apply his own figures and arrive at a re- 
sult which he will find to be satisfactory. 

By way of explanation, the $30,000 as given as Total 
Manufacturing Cost is made up of Productive and Non- 
Productive Labor with all expense items and supplies add- 
ed making a combination of direct labor and overhead. The 
pay roll should be so distributed as to give the productive 
and non-productive labor totals at the end of a month or 
period for the several departments of the mill. Also the 
expense column in the charge or voucher register and the 
expense requisitions should be in shape to be analyzed and 
the different departments so charged with the expense be- 
longing to them; also each department should be charged 
with its shares of heat, light and power, rent or fixed 
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60,000 





30,000 





300,000 














0113481 


160,200 .0208961 


268,800 .0350616 


152,100 0396791 








766,650 $6,000.00 0078263 
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TABLE. 


Estimated by Tests, Pounds Production of Oarded Yarn Taken Off 100 Spindles in 60 Minutes of Actual Running Time. 
(No stoppage allowance.) 


—_——————SS—SBS__—XV—————_—_——_ i i _ 


Yarn Number 
Total Pounds 
Production 100 
Spindles in 60 
Time required 
to Produce 24% 
Pounds per 100 
Spindles 
Relative Unit 
Total Pounds of 
Yarn Produced 


Cost 


Total Spinning 
by Number of 


Manufacturing 


Cost 
Yarn per Yound 


Total Units of 
Spinning 
Produced 
Spinning Manu- 
facturing Cost 
per Unit 
Spinning Manu- 
facturing 
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Us 
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15,000 
15,000 
1.53 15,000 
1.82 15,000 
2.12 15,000 
2.40 15,000 


2.68 15,000 


3.00 15.000 


3.32 15,000 
3.63 15,000 
3.98 15,000 


4.30 15,000 


wo 
a 
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4.67 15,000 


5.05 15,000 


5.43 15,000 


5.82 15,000 


6.18 15,000 


6.62 15,000 


7.07 15,000 


7.50 


| 
| 
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15,000 
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| 
| 
| 
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charges distributed on an equitable basis. 

As no figures were given for the correct distribution 
of the $30,000, we have made the following divisions. In 
the opening, picking, mixing, lapping, carding, drawing 
and slubbing departments we have consumed $12,000 as a 
total manufacturing cost in these above mentioned depart- 
ments is divided by the total pounds production. It is 
straight cost per pound basis. 

In the speeder department we have consumed $6,000, 
which, if taken on the average cost per pound of roving, 
would be 2 cents, but it is necessary that the Unit method 
be applied to production in this department. 

In the spinning department we have consumed $12,000, 
which, if taken on the average cost per pound of yarn, 
would be 4 cents, but it is also necessary that the Unit 
method be applied to production in the department. 

Explaining the Speeder Unit Table. I have estimated 
number 4-5-6 yarn to be spun from 1%4-hank roving and 
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15,000 0100769 


19,050 .0127977 


22,950 0154177 


27,300 0183400 


31,800 0213630 


36,000 .0241846 


40,200 0270061 


45,000 


0334553 


-0302307 
49,800 


54,450 0365791 


59,700 0401061 


64,500 0433307 


70,050 


0508883 


.0470591 
75,750 


81,450 0547176 


87,300 .0586476 


92,700 0622752 


99,300 -0667091 


106,050 .0712437 


112,500 .0755768 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
me 
| 
ee 
the time to produce 100 pounds of roving at 67 minutes, 
and in like fashion determined the minutes to produce the 
several other rovings required for the finer yarns. Using 
the 67 minutes as the unit of 100, we arrive at a set of 
units in direct relation to the unit of 1.00 by dividing each 
of the total minutes required to produce 100 pounds by 
the 67 minutes. If we multiply the total pounds of each 
roving produced by its relative unit, we determine the 
total units of each roving produced. By adding the total 
units of each roving produced we arrive at the grand. total 
units of roving produced. If we divide the Total Speeder 
Manufacturing Cost by the grand total units produced, we 
determine the Speeder Manufacturing Cost per unit and 
then by multiplying the Speeder Manufacturing Cost per 
unit by its respective unit, we determine the Speeder 
Manufacturing Cost of 1 pound of Hank Roving 114-1%4- 
214-314-4144-43, respectively. 
Explaining the Spinning Unit Table. 
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1,190,850 $12,000.00 _ 0100769 


I have estimated 
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DETAILED SHEET SHOWING TOTAL MANUFACTURING OOST 
PER POUND OF SPUN YARN BY INDIVIDUAL YARN 
NUMBER. 








Straight Pound Cost | 

















Cost through | Cost through! Total Mfg. 
Yarn | through all Depts. Speeders Spinning Cost per Lb. 
No. |uptobutnotinclud-| Race 2 

Speeders Cents Cents Cents 

‘ie . es iat | ee 

3 | .04 Cts. | 0078263 .0100769 .0579032 
| | | 
5 | .04 Cts. 0078263 0127977 -0606240 
| | 
6 .04 Cts. | 0078263 | .0154177 .0632440 
| | | 
7 | .04 Oas. 0093132 .0183400 -0676532 
| 

| | | 

8 .04 Cts. | .0093132 .0213630 .0706762 
| | 

9 | .04 Cts. | .00931382 | .0241846 | .0734978 
| es | 

10 .04 Cts. 0113481 .0270061 .0783542 
| | | | 

ai. | .04 Ots. { .0118481 | .0302307 | .0815788 
| | 

12 | .04 Ots. 0118481 .0334553 .0848084 
| | | 

13 | .04 Cts. | 0113481 | .0365791 | .0879272 
| 

14 .04 Ots | .0208961 -0401061 -1010022 
| | | 

15 | .04 Cts. 0208961 .0433307 .1042268 

| ses | cael 2 
16 | .04 Cts. | .0208961 | .0470591 .1079552 

| | | | 
a .04 Ots. 0208961 | .0508883 | .1117844 

| oe ee 
18 | 04 Cts. | .0350616 | .0547176 | .1297792 
| 
19 |! .04 Cts. -0350616 0586476 .1337092 
| 
| | 
20 | .04 Cts. .0350616 | .0622752 | .1373368 
| | | ! 
31 «(| .04 Cts. | .0850616 | .0667091 | .1417707 
| Ne See 
22 .04 Cts. 0396791 .0712437 .1509228 
| | ! | 
7 .04 Cts. .0396791 .0755768 1552559 
! 








(To test the accuracy of the Unit method and to prove 
this sheet. Note the last column shows the Total Manu- 
facturing cost per pound for each number of yarn, there- 
fore, the total of this column represents the cost of 20 
pounds of yarn, and if the total is multiplied by 15,000 
pounds (which there is of each number of yarn) the re- 
sult will be $30,000, which is the amount represented as 
the Total Manufacturing Cost of 300,000 pounds of spun 
yarn.) 





by tests on 4s yarn the pounds production off 100 spindles 
in 60 minutes of actual operating time at 2434 pounds and 
in like fashion determined the pounds of other numbers 
of yarn inclusive to number 23, produced from 100 spin- 
dies each actually running 60 minutes. Using the 60 min- 
utes as the unit of 1.00, we arrive at a set of units in 
direct relation to the unit of 1.00 by dividing each of 
the minutes—time required to produce 2434 pounds of 
yarn per 100 spindles—by the 60 minutes. If we multiply 
the total pounds of yarn produced by its relative unit, we 
determine the total units of each spinning produced. By 
adding the total units of each spinning produced, we ar- 
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rive at the grand total units of spinning produced. If we 
divide the Total Spinning Manufacturing Cost by the 
grand total units produced, we determine the Spinning 
Manufacturing Cost per unit by its respective unit, we 
determine the Spinning Manufacturing Cost of 1 pound 
of yarn from number 4s to 23s inclusive. 

S. H. E. (Mass.) 


Seek Ways to Prevent Underwear Shrinkage. 


An investigation of the causes of underwear shrinkage 
and the search for means of preventing excess shrinkage 
formed the subject of a conference which met at the Bureau 
of Standards recently. The conference was attended by 
representatives of the underwear manufacturers, the laun- 
drymen’s associations, the washing machine manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, hosiery manufacturers, The Mellon 
Institute, the Bureau of Standards, and other represent- 
atives. 

Among the factors which are to be considered in the 
research program are the effect of twist on shrinkage, the 
effect of the number of courses per inch, the effect of ten- 
sion in knitting, and the relation of dimensions of gar- 
ments to size. All of these investigations are to be con- 
ducted by the manufacturers, through their research fel- 
lows now stationed at the Bureau, it was agreed. 


According to the decision of the conference, the Bureau 
of Standards, with the aid of the laundry owners and soap 
manufacturers, is to investigate the effect of laundering 
processes on shrinkage. This wil] include a study of types 
of machine, temperature of washing solution and of dry 
ing, kinds of soap, amount of soap, the effect of wring- 
ing, pressing, and finishing both in the factory and in 
the laundry, and the effect of hardness of water. 

Different types of fabric, it was pointed out, require 
different treatment in the laundry, and in the case of fab- 
rics whose nature can not be readily identified by inspec- 
tion, as mixed wool and cotton, artificial silk, ete., it would 
be desirable to have some marking permanently on the 
garment, that would tell the laundryman what it was and 
This problem will be considered by laun- 
Washing direc- 


how to treat it. 
drymen and underwear manufacturers. 
tions are often given, it was stated, but are put on a paper 
label which is removed before the garment is sent to the 
laundry. Some more. permanent marking was suggested, 
such as a number which by agreement is to stand for a 
definite composition. 

Shrinkage in underwear is found to occur irregularly. 
A laundry, it is stated, may get, within a period of a few 
months, a large number of complaints of shrinkage of some 
particular brand of underwear, and then these will cease. 
The next batch of complaints may concern a different 
brand. 

Education of laundrymen and especially of housekeep- 
ers with regard to the precautions needed is considered 
an important part of the program. This is to be carried 
out with the cooperation of housekeepers magazines and 
trade publications, it is stated. 


Corron is full of ideas that it has taken managers and 
superintendents years of study, hard knocks and experi- 
ence to find out. You can acquire-them in a few minutes. 
What an opportunity! Are you taking advantage of them? 
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The Yarn Market 


In these days, this monthly report of conditions in the 
Philadelphia cotton yarn market is getting to be pretty 
much the same thing each month, only more so. In no 
major line of textile business was there any especial reason 
for jubilees on the part of sellers, and the yarn market 
occupied a prominent section of the mourner’s bench. 

In addition to the perennial May flowers, the fifth month 
of the year, even upon the threshhold of approach, brought 
the lowest price level of the year for white yarns, while 
tinged materials saw lower than since the waning days of 
last summer. Carded yarns as a group steadied during the 
first week in May, however, and held this more healthy 
position well up into the month, but combed yarns weaken- 
ed during the second week. The apparently stronger posi- 
tion occupied, however, failed to exert any stimulating in- 
fluence upon the market. 

The estimated amount of curtailment in combed yarn 
plants was around fifty per cent, but this had little influ- 
ence on things in the way of assisting prices. Furthermore 
it was the opinion that in spite of curtailment procedure 
the spinners were in a position that was continually grow- 
ing weaker, and that many were in urgent need of business. 

Pressure for business and lack of demand were the dom- 
inating factors in the dullness of the market. The first re- 
sulted from desire on the part of spinners to dispose of 
some of their yarns, and the absence of interest on the 
part of buyers continued over from the past several months, 
being reflected back from stagnant markets for their own 
respective products. It was said that even were yarns a 
dime lower than the existing low seale, that feature of it 
probably would not attract yarn consumers until their 
customers began to show signs of life. The margin or gap 
between the attitude of consumers and the position of the 
spinners appeared to be widening on what transactions 
were consummated. Until buyers further along the line in- 
dicate a material interest, and until a more general realiza- 
tion comes of actual conditions in reference to the raw 
staple and the size of the crop is more accurately deter- 
mined, factors expect continued dullness with possible 
further recession in rates. 

When the time comes, however, experienced factors an- 
ticipate a period of better conditions. The present situa- 
tion is reflecting back to the mills in a most unsatisfactory 
manner, and a climax seems to be approaching. Whether 
conditions will become too serious before the turn in buy- 
ing interest comes, remains to be seen. 

As the situation stands at present, it was pointed out, 
the production costs vary considerably between the dif- 
ferent yarn mills, and there is a fluctuation and a variation 
in rates on the market. It was explained that the mills 
with the low costs are “making” the fundamental markets, 
together with those mills who are willing to operate their 
plants at a loss in order to provide employment for their 
operatives. 

Quotations on the Philadelphia market on May 16 fol- 
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Single Warps. 
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Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s and 9s 3-4 slack 
8s and 9s 3-4 tinged tubes 
8 3-4 hard white warp-twist 
8 3-4 hard twist waste 


30s double carded 
30s tying-in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
45 12 





Greenville to Be at All-Southern Show. 


Fred L. Bryant, Chairman of Chamber of Commerce 
Committee in charge of the Greenville Section of the South- 
ern Exposition to be held in The Grand Central Palace Feb- 
ruary 2 to 14, 1925, announces that Greenville firms have 
applied for approximately 1,500 square feet of space. The 
business interests of Greenville have realized that the prom- 
inence of an All Southern Show held in New York will 
attract sufficient attention to give nation-wide advertising 
and have determined to make Greenville’s display a con- 
spicuous one. 

All products will be strictly Greenville made. The great 
variety of cloths made by the loca] mills will be shown. 
These will include heavy duck, medium weight goods, fancy 
mixed silk and cotton dress goods and all-woolen worsteds. 
Spaces have been taken by the dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing plants and several textile accessory manufacturers will 
display their products. Many other firms and organiza- 
tions with national reputation will be represented. 

The entire Greenville Section will be under the super- 
vision of the Chamber of Commerce who will show the 
many advantages offered to new industries. Plans are well 
advanced to make the annual Acquaintance Tour to New 
York during the show. 

It is also of interest that approximately 60 per cent of 
the South Carolina space has been applied for. 
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E ask you to give careful considera- 
A EA tion to the several advantages of 
SAG y using Universal Wound Filling 
WY, fy Yarn in your looms. The economi- 
SS cal manufacturing process of re- 
winding spun filling was introduced only after 
a long period of experiments and perfecting had 
overcome every objection to its use, and estab- 
lished it as a paying investment for you. 
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Cloth mills, producing almost every type of fab- 
ric, have found this preparatory process of un- 
disputed value, and willingly admit that the use 
of filling yarn, prepared for weaving by 
Universal Winding, has exceeded the greatest 
expectations. 











We ask you to consider its use in your mill, and 
we stand ready to submit the proof of its advan- 
tages, both in the production of more and bette 
eloth and in the reduction of production cost. 








Will you favor us with your inquiry? 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY. 


UNIVERSAL 
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Between good needles 
and needles that are almost good 
enough there is but little difference - 
often so slight that special gauges are 


f+ mm 


necessary to measure it. 
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The least variation from 
an established standard, places a needle 
in the “almost good enough” class. In 
this factory, these needles are scrapped. 
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‘Hxcelsior - Torrington”’ 
labels go on first quality needles only. 
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Jhe TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON CONN. U.S.A. 
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C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO. 
140-144 W. 22nd STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES PHILADELPHIA 
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Developments in the general commodities markets, more 
specially in textiles in the last month, were of-a character 
to hold in check trading in cotton knit goods, regardless of 
the condition of stocks among jobbers and retailers. Since 
t appears that staples are to be had from stock, there is, 
if course, a disposition on the part of distributors to hold 
commitments down to bare needs, a policy that is even more 
pronounced than at the beginning of the year. There ap- 
parently is little decline in consumption. The public is 
buying about as usual, except where there is suspicion ex- 
orbitant profits are being taken. It is not doubted in the 
trade that if retailers were to revise their prices as manu- 
facturers have theirs, there would be little complaint from 
the publie. 

Mills are carrying the burden and operating on danger- 
ously low margins. Retailers by buying as needed, escape 
the burden and extracting wartime margins on,an al- 
most normal turnover, and have little to reckon with other 
than the weather, which often since the dawn of spring has 
turned shopping days into a forlorn hope. 

Continued high prices certainly have encouraged econ- 
omy in buying for personal needs, and it may be said that 
it is not so easy as it once was to maintain a weekly aver- 
age of sales. The business that, under favorable condi- 
tions would have been done at the counter and was not 
seldom is compensated for in whole in a succeeding week, 
this being true especially of hosiery that is worn for show 
rather than for service. 


Strength in the raw cotton market served during the 
long period of suspended buying in the goods markets to 
fairly maintain prices of cotton hosiery and underwear, and 
it may be noteworthy that not in a number of weeks have 
there been momentous fluctuations in low end cotton hos- 
iery. Prices have been comparatively stable, sellers willing 
to shade, however, for quantity contracts. There has been 
a narrowing of the gap between asking prices and prices 
offered, and the variance as between high and low for 
stockings in the 144 and 176 needle class amounts to around 
2% cents a dozen. Quotations on silk hosiery, except when 
accompanied by somewhat accurate descriptions, are prac- 
tically meaningless, because of the difference in construc- 
tion and weights. 

It is viewed as favoring mills that production, consider- 
ably curtailed, is not being increased; that it is being more 
nearly balanced with demand. There still are ample stocks 
from which jobbers may draw for spot shipment, however, 
notwithstanding mills are running an estimated average of 
35 hours.a week. The outlook is that this is, or soon will 
be, better than for the varied textile industries in Phila- 
delphia. Since the publie mid-May auction of rugs by the 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company established 
prices from 16 to 18 per cent lower than last year it is com- 
mon report that manufacturers will either reduce wages 10 
per cent or close mills, which for some time have been run- 
ning on reduced worktime schedules. It was the general 
belief employees would accept the reduction rather than 
be left idle, if it be the understanding that with revival 
of business existing schedules be restored. So the situation 
in the rug mills probably will be no worse and may be- 


come better. Any improvement in any quarter necessarily 
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The Knit Goods Market 





will be helpful to the drooping hosiery primary market, 
but the good effect will be felt in silk rather than cotton 
lines, 

Whether we like it or not, cotton hosiery is losing out 
in competition with silk. Women’s plain stockings selling 
around 25 to 50 cents a pair are among the weaker num- 
bers in hosiery. Ribbed and dropstitch goods are pressing 
hard on the plain, but also suffer from offerings of stock- 
ings of silk and combination at spectacularly low prices 
such as came out last month during special sales conducted 
What were de- 
scribed as first quality ful] fashioned silk, sold regularly at 


by several of the larger department stores. 


$1.75 to $2 a pair, were sold at $1.28, customers getting 
a further advantage in the purchase of three pairs for 
$3.65. Branded goods from a half dozen well known mills 
selling to retailers direct were on sale to the extent of 
30,000 pairs in three Philadelphia stores. These dealers 
evidently had gathered in much hosiery in the hands of 
manufacturers overloaded. 

It is not improbable that much defective hosiery mas- 
querading as perfect is passing over the counters of stores 
featuring price. 
silk, one result of which is streaky hosiery. 


Manufacturers complain of unevenness in 
In dark colors, 
black in particular, it is stated, the streaks, usually appear- 
ing at the point of greatest tension, are barely perceptible 
to the untrained eye except when the stocking is on the leg 
or stretched over a form. 
more easily detected in the handling of the stocking. 

In a mill where very rigid inspection is maintained it is 
stated that while there are but two per cent of seconds due 
to defective workmanship, they may run as high as eight 


In the light shades they are 


per cent when the silk runs unevenly. It was the custom to 
allow for five per cent of seconds, whereas now the allow- 
ance is ten per cent. Some of the seconds are the result 
of redyeing. A manufacturer in Philadelphia has, for the 
time, discontinued making sheer hosiery because of the char- 
acter of silk usually supplied. Throwsters say the trouble 
can be ascribed to less rigid inspection of the raw silk and 
the fact that at the tail end of the crop year, with the bet- 
ter descriptions having been taken, there is little better than 
remnants from which to draw supplies. One hosiery mill 
is reported paying two dollars a pound more than the mar- 
ket for best No. 1 extra, in order to produce the best stock- 
ing possible and minimize the number of seconds and re- 
jects. 

There is no little speculation as to whether black is re- 
turning as a popular silk hosiery color. A leading mill 
which a few months ago was making practically none now 
reports black about five per cent of the total output. For 
several weeks white has been leading in this mill’s sales, 
and what is true here probably is typical of the situation in 
While black 
appears to be promising as a fall and winter color, none is 
being bought for distant deliveries, and as the bright shades 


most mills making the higher classes of goods. 


—many of them—have become so commonplace as to be re- 
garded. likely to wane, these too are being bought very 
conservatively. Style uncertainty, to say nothing of hes- 
itancy to place forward orders, is, as it for some time has 
been, retarding business in hosiery. 


Confidential reports obtained from a half dozen or more 
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representative manufacturers of varied lines all show that 
forward business in hosiery is in lower volume than in a 
long time. There has been a very large increase in the 
numbers of orders and shipments, yet a falling off in the 
sum total of a months’ business. A mill operating three 
days a week will have four times as many shipments as 
when last year it was being run at capacity. The increased 
cost of doing business in this fashion is absorbed at the 
mill; retailer and jobber bear none of it, nor will they while 
manufacturers feel they must depend on forced selling. 
So determined are some jobbers to carry no stock that 
they will defer buying until depletion forces them into the 
market, and they then will buy for spot, express shipment, 
and pay five to ten cents a dozen more in transportation 
charges than if they had contracted in time to have the 
goods go forward by freight. As they must keep within the 
retailer price range they cannot pass the increased cost 
along, and usually shop around until they find a mill will- 
ing to make a concession sufficient to take care in part, at 
least, of this added cost as a penalty for trying to do busi- 
ness on stocks in mills. On a saving of five cents a dozen 
there may be an increase of ten in shipping charges. 
Primary market trading undeniably was affected by a 
slowing down among retailers last month due to adverse 


weather conditions. Collections had been unsatisfactory 


even before the chill of May, continuing until after the 


middle of the month, in some sections, and left the impres- 
sion they would not improve materially in June. With sales 
showing a temporary decline, retailers were more disposed 
than ever to make no commitments for future. Another 


side of the situation was the hesitancy of wholesalers to ex- 
tend credit, and the rejection of many orders from dealers 


whose credit rating for the time was in question. So that 
there were buyers to whom goods were denied, while there 
were sellers who could not coax orders from establishments 
whose responsibility was not under scrutiny. 

One of the surprises ]ast month was the failure of silk 
hosiery to maintain the brisk pace of the previous month. 
Instead of continued activity there was less, and some of 
the hitherto busy northern mills were left with few orders, 
and not many coming through pending an adjustment in 
which human agencies could not figure—that of tempera- 
tures. Some of the larger mills were as seriously affected 
as smaller concerns. On the other hand, a manufacturer 
here and there was well supplied with orders and running 
full. This was true more particularly of several mills in 
interior Pennsylvania. The Kraemer Hosiery Co., Naza- 
reth, Pa., with 29 full fashioned machines, was reported 
having placed an order for 21, to be installed soon. The 
company had but eight machines a few years ago. The 
Oakbrook Hosiery Mills of I. C. Eberly, Reading, which 
several months ago increased the full fashioned equipment, 
is reported operating at capacity, with no slowing down in 
prospect. 

The general situation in Reading is less satisfactory 
than in April. Some mills are being operated until noon 
five days a week, some are idle and it is understood others 
will be before the end of June unless the situation im- 
proves. Very few are running all their machinery full time. 
It probably would be a conservative estimate to say that 
the average for all is less than four days a week. 

Philadelphia mills making distinctive lines that have not 
been overproduced are comfortably situated. Several on 
misses’ fancy top ribs are running 18 to 24 hours a day, 
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and some manufacturers of infants’ socks have not found 
it necessary to reduce their worktime schedules. In silk 
lines, seamless and full fashioned, the situation as a whole 
is far from being as satisfactory, while the few mills mak- 
ing coarse gauge cotton hosiery are having less work than 
in a long time. Not so long ago it was the mills selling to 
retailers that were having a decided advantage over those 
distributing through jobbers. Last month it appeared that 
both classes were about equally affected, and it looked as 
though it might be necessary to carry curtailment further 
for escaping the evil of an overstocked market. 

Women’s fiber hosiery, in which there had been excep- 
tionally good business, comparatively, suffered a setback 
with tram silk. Fiber boot goods of standard construction 
were commanding three dollars a dozen. Recent sales at 
$2.90 are reported. Early in May a southern mill was un- 
able to promise deliveries before the middle of June, and 
several orders were lost to it for this reason. Fiber goods 
with plain cotton tops had been sold down to $2.50 a doz- 
en, and that was thought to represent the bottom, but later 
a price of $2.40, for export, was heard. Prices of tram 
combination with artificial silk also sagged. Raw silk was 
easy and showing signs of further drooping, and artificial 
silk was available in abundance at the low prices estab 
lished in February. 

Fiber hose with plain cotton top, toe and heel, made 
from thread under A grade was quoted down to $2 a dozen, 
and a still lower grade at $1.85, while $2.45 was obtained 
for socks made from 150 denier A grade artificial silk. Half 
hose of fiber and tram in twist continues a fairly good 
seller, price depending on the proportion of the two fibers, 
and socks of artificial silk plated on mercerized yarn are 
easily a favorite, at prices satisfactory to retailers. 

A strictly good silk half hose finds a fair market at $5 
a dozen. Colors are the vogue, and French tan is said to 
be one of the more attractive shades. The line of a Penn- 
sylvania mill maintaining high standards has proved a good 
seller, going over the retail counter at 75 cents a pair. 
This is 25 cents under the lowest price full fashioned silk 
sock, and it appears that the latter at a dollar is not a 
hard competitor. Dropstitch socks in mixture for men 
seem to have been helped by weather conditions. More 
nearly ideal temperatures will start a buying movement of 
seamless silk. Demand for the more expensive silk half 
hose is lighter than for several years, according to reports 
from a few mills making lines costing retailers $24 a doz- 
en and up. The silk sock brigade seems intent on reducing 
the “high cost of living.” 

A new low price for mercerized hosiery was recorded 
last month in a sale of a considerable lot of women’s 220 
needle single sole goods at less than $2 a dozen. Exporters 
had been offering $2.90, and the lot sold probably was 
taken for overseas shipment. A few weeks ago 10 cases 
were sold to an eastern jobber at $2, who at the same time 
paid $2.35 for 240 needle goods. 

Women’s mercerized hosiery seems unable to hold up 
against fiber boot hose selling at the counter at 50 cents. 
It ought to have been apparerit months ago that there was 
excess production of mercerized, but the low prices heard 
seem to indicate there has been little let up in output. Some 
manufacturers say they believe it will come back; that at 
present prices production will be cut sharply, and that then 
demand will enable mills to sell at a profit. Others doubt 
that mercerized of 220 needles can be moved at more than 
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35 cents at the counter, with combed stockings available 
at 10 cents a pair less. 

Plain combed goods of any description are dragging, 
however, to an extent indicating an all-round drifting from 
cotton hosiery not in the novelty class. Women’s carded 
are perhaps a better proposition, from the standpoint of 
sales, than either combed or mercerized, it appearing there 
is little call for anything between the very low price in cot- 
ton and the lower priced in silk lines. 

Combed and mercerized half hose are in free offering, 
at prices which can have no meaning other than that the 
market is not absorbing a fair proportion of production. 
Double sole 220 needle combed, which some months ago was 
being held for $1.85 a dozen, is easily obtainable at $1.60, 
with five cents more being quoted. Single sole 200 needle 
also are down around 15 cents from the season’s peak, be- 
ing quoted at $1.45, but available at a shading. The two 
numbers of combed have as their nearest competitors mer- 
cerized of single sole and cotton top, quotations on which 
also are susceptible of shading. 

Aside from fancy top ribs and drop stitch goods for 
misses there appears to be no one class of hosiery in suffi- 
cient demand to warrant production at the present stage, 
except where it may be deemed feasible to make up stock in 
preparation for an upward turn in the market. 

Misses’ ribs and infants’ socks should, under average 
conditions, come on the market in June for the next season. 
While an early showing of samples seems not probable, it 
is possible, in view of large duplicate business, indicating 
dealers have had better than usual sales, that a few mills 
will come out on the customary schedule with prices. It 
is realized that to get any volume of business on an early 
opening prices would have to be low; not higher, at any 
rate, than existing lists. In favor of a late opening is the 
dealer policy of buying nothing in advance of needs. Dis- 
tributors probably will want to make a cleanup of this 
year’s patterns before giving consideration to new ones. 

It is the consensus that what the textile markets need 
more than early openings is early adjournment of Congress. 

The cotton underwear market, which has gone from bad 
to worse, seems likely to experience some sort of a revival 
before the end of June. An executive of one of the more 
important mills in Tennessee sees in better inquiry from 
certain jobbers a deeper interest in the matter of getting 
supplies of heavy weights late in the season. Sub-standard 
goods bought early are believed to have been pretty well 
sold by jobbers, notwithstanding retailer aversion to plac- 
ing orders before August and September, and as the fight 
is on price, it is regarded not unlikely southern mills short- 
ly will be booking business for late deliveries. 

That this view is held in the North is shown in an effort 
of New York State manufacturers to get production cost 
down to a minimum. A movement in this direction was 
started about the middle of May with the announcement of 
wage reductions in some of the Mohawk Valley mills. It 
was understood the operatives would prefer reductions to 
closing of mills, particularly with an understanding that 
when conditions warrant, the hitherto schedules be restored. 

Jobbers have stood in practically solid phalanx against 
existing prices. They have been selling for summer in 
very restricted volume and reasoned that retailers would 
buy even more sparingly of goods for winter. They hoped 
A few 


against hope for recessions in the cotton market. 
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weeks ago northern mills making cotton ribbed and bal 
briggan light underwear accepted slightly revised prices, 
and it was stated a few were selling at opening figures. 
The effect of this was to encourage among jobbers the 
hope of downward revisions on heavy weights, and May 
found them no nearer the market than in March and April. 
Now it is becoming a question of whether to buy or risk 
getting deliveries against contracts placed in July. 

Several buyers have sought to obtain from mills a prom 
ise that goods would be available when wanted, no matter 
how late orders might be placed. There 
manufacturers who so committed themselves, but it is known 
that some have declined flatly to operate on promises; that 
they will guarantee deliveries to only such establishments as 
put in firm orders, accompanied by details. A hosiery mill 
is offered enough business in misses’ wool hose for next fall 
to keep the plant running three to four months, but buyers 
have not supplied details, so that the orders have no mean- 
ing other than as indicating a belief wool ribs will be want- 
ed—some time. minus specifications 
would not materially help mills at present in need of busi- 
ness. 

When the Cooper Underwear Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
selling direct to retailers, early in May announced lower 
prices on heavy weight union suits by from $1.50 to $2.50 
a dozen, it was felt this might force mills selling to job- 
bers to go after orders on a downward revision. It had 
no such effect. Manufacturers foresaw in the attitude 
of retailers a disposition to ignore prices for goods which 
they will not require for some months, and concluded that 
jobbers would not be influenced by reductions unless they 
received some encouragement from the retail trade. So 
prices were kept where they had been put, and results prob- 
ably are not different from what they would have been 
had the jobber mills followed the course of the Wisconsin 
manufacturer. 


may be some 


Underwear orders 


In the hope of bringing retailers to market the organ- 
ized hosiery and underwear jobbers put on a three-days 
special sale in the third week in May. Nearby trade in 
four states was freely circularized. 
sponse, and it was not doubted a number of dealers would 
take advantage of concessions named for the occasion. But 
winter underwear was involved in only a sentimental way. 


There was fair re- 


Some orders for September deliveries are reaching mills, 
but repeat orders are in much lighter volume than last year, 
when initial orders were larger. A New York State job- 
ber bought two dozens of men’s union suits to be delivered 
by parcel post. Such transactions are not uncommon. Job- 
bers are buying for little more than to maintain assort- 
ments. When these are broken through a sale to a stray re- 
tailer, another little order is sent to the mill. Manufactur- 
ers are doing practically a retail business even though sell- 
ing to jobbers. 
start so soon as retailers have a normal movement of sum- 
mer goods. Mills have held for months to price. The long- 
er wait is behind them. If production be kept down they 
doubtless will realize on the reduced turnover. It is eon- 
ceded the year’s output of underwear will be considerably 
below that of last year. 

Isolated cases of retailers undertaking to do business on 
stocks that have not left the mill or jobber, and which may 
be said to be typical of the prevailing policy, come to the 
surface occasionally. One of the better known men’s stores 


Active buying may be expected to take a 
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was found with but one garment of a given size in a pop- 
war line of nainsook underwear. A customer wanted a 
half dozen, which is not an unusual purchase in stores of 
the character of that referred to. He got one, the store 
promising to send the remainder when a shipment arrived 
from a western jobber. It often happens that the jobber 
is as bare of stock as was this retailer. Such a condition 
in the trade is developing. It points to the conelusion that 
soon dealers will wake up to the extent they will at least be 
able to supply daily customers’ needs. 

The situation as to women’s knitted underwear is per- 
haps more deplorable than that in any other knitting di- 
vision. Fewer mills are operating in the Schuylkill Valley 
in Pennsylvania than ‘a month ago. This is due in part 
to the causes for depression applying to many lines and in 
part also to the wider use of silk garments. But it tran- 
spires that two manufacturers of various lines of women’s 
silk under garments are operating but three days a week. 
Thus it appears that silk and cotton are sharing alike in 
the effect of curtailed consumption or overproduction, 
whichever way one wants to state it. 

A few Pennsylvania manufacturers of men’s winter 
garments have received orders in the last month for de- 
liveries running into August and September, and there are 
several instances of slight wage increases in small towns 
where the supply of help is restricted and there is a de- 
mand for farm help during the summer months. 

An eastern manufacturer who canvassed a dozen or 
more engaged in similar lines says that, without exception, 
the replies received by him attribute the stagnation in 
staple cotton goods to lack of confidence, no explanation 
accompanying the replies, however, as to why there is ab- 
sence of confidence. 


Standardization of Hosiery Lengths Planned. 


Standardization of the lengths of various grades and 
styles of hosiery is the next project which the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers will 
undertake, working in conjunction with the textile division 
of the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., according to a statement by John Nash 
McCullaugh, national secretary and industria] manager, 334 
Fourth Avenue, New York. An outline of the work to be 
done has been completed by the Bureau of Standards offi- 
cials, and, according to them, it will follow the same gen- 
eral lines used in making a servey of hosiery sizes which 
resulted in the standardization of a method of measuring 
hosiery for size. 

Mr. McCullaugh’s decision to release information re- 
garding the latest efforts of the association came as a re- 
sult of a communication from E. M. Schenke, Research Fel- 
low of the National Association, stationed at the Bureau of 
Standards, to the effect that the project was fairly well 
started and that requests to various manufacturers for 
samples of all grades of men’s, women’s and children’s 
hosiery would be wailed shortly. 

This project of standardizing the lengths of hosiery is 
in line with the association’s plan of cooperation with 
the government to put the hosiery industry on a standard 
basis as is being done in other industries in the country. As 
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is already known, the Bureau of Standards in cooperation 
with the hosiery association has perfected the system of 
measuring the size of hosiery in such a way that more uni- 
form sizes may be produced by the industry as a whole. 
A further result of the work being done by these two 
bodies is the standardization of hosiery boxes and packing 
methods. The standard method of measuring hosiery for 
size has been accepted by the Federal Specification Boards 
for all government hosiery requirements and has also been 
approved by many organizations and manufacturers. 
Standardization of packing and boxes has also met with 
wide approval and already has more than paid for the ef- 
fort and expense entailed by an actual financial saving to 
many manufacturers who have adopted the specifications. 


” . p » 
These two systems of standardization are mentioned to 


emphasize the importance of the work being done along 
It is 
confidently expected that an effort to bring about some 


these lines by the association and the government. 


sort of definite hosiery lengths will meet with the same 
widespread approval and success as the other two projects, 
which were inspired by the fact that practically every 
manufacturer in the country has his own measurements and 
his own system of boxing and packing, different in many 
respects from those of every other manufacturer. Such a 
condition in the hosiery industry did not make for the best 
production; thus the standardization methods conceived 
and put into execution by the association and the Bureau 
of Standards. A similar condition exists in the matter of 
hosiery lengths and it is this condition of many and varied 
lengths which are to be rectified by the present project. 


According to E. M. Schenke, who devotes his entire 
time to endless mechanical research work 
with hosiery, underwear, yarns and dyes in the knitting lab- 
oratories of the Bureau of Standards as the research fellow 
of the National association, the standardization of hosiery 
lengths is the next logical step toward the completion of 
the entire project, which includes the master specifications 
of hosiery now being investigated by the Government. The 
successful completion of the present plan, however, depends 
on the earnest cooperation of the manufacturers, Mr. 
Schenke declares, as the Bureau is dependent on them for 
working samples. Mr. Schenke feels sure that they will 
cooperate to the fullest extent as they have done in the 
past. 


and chemical 


Actual work on the length project will be started at the 
Bureau as soon as the first consignment of hosiery is re- 
ceived, it is stated. It is hoped that the project will be 
completed in September and those immediately concerned 
in the operation of the Bureau are working with that time 
as their goal. To that end, Mr. Schenke has prepared a 
circular describing the grades and styles of hosiery neces- 
sary to the work, to be mailed to manufacturers with an 
appeal for their cooperation. Upon the rapidity with 
which manufacturers respond to the Government’s request 
for working samples will depend the completion of the 
project within the time specified. 
that the more complete the lines of hosiery sent to the 
Bureau by the manufacturers are the more quickly and per- 
feetly will the project be finished as results are dependent 


It is also pointed out 


upon a detailed survey of every type of hosiery made in 
the country. 
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ROME DYEING MACHINE 


MONEL METAL 





BUILT IN SIZES 50 TO 300 POUNDS 


We also manufacture 


STEEL ROTARY DYEING 
MACHINES 


and 


Storage Tanks for Sulphur Dyes 


Rome Machine & Foundry Co. 


ROME, GA. 


CORUUUEREOUOATUAUEDEADAEEEEEN EAS TE EEE 


AUUGUANULESEUREOOUAOUAAEADLAAS ANAT SNABLAS SEESLETN ENTE UUE TEARS ESTO TESTE 





















AW materials are bought, used 

and bought again; but care in the 
purchase of buildings and machinery 
pays a constant profit over a long period 
of years. For more than a quarter cen- 
tury “HURRICANE?” dyeing, 
bleaching, drying and finishing machin- 
ery has justified the judgments of mill 
men seeking the highest possible values 
in selection of equipment. 


Write for descriptive literature 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Stokley St. above Westmoreland Philadelphia, Pa. 









New England Agency 
Hurricane Engineering Company 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Agents: 
Whitehead Emmans, Ltd. 
Montreal and Hamilton 




















FOR RETAINING 
FULL ELASTICITY 
OF UNDERWEAR 
AND HOSIERY, 
USE 


Aborro Gry yp 


Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 
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Bleaches and 
dyes toa def- 
inite shade in 
one‘operation. 





Increases 
production 
of dye room, 
Bleaches and 
dyes in 2 1-2 
hours’ time. 







Cuts 
down 
produc- 

tion 
cost. 

Reduces 

shrinkage 
3 1-2% 



















Produces a supe- 
rior quality of 
fabric— stronger, 
softer. 



















Write for 
descriptive 
booklet. 











SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Office, Factory, Laboratories, 
1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N- Y. 
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KLAUDER-WELDON 


DYEING-BLEACHING-SCOURING-MACHINERY 
Lasting Efficiency 


The fact that Klauder-Weldon machines are still giving 
good service after over half-century’s use in scores of mills 
throughout the country is sufficient evidence that they have 
lasting efficiency. 

That is one reason we can say K-W machinery is “The 
World’s Best Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Machinery.” 
Economy in first cost and satisfaction and economy 
throughout years of severe service are good reasons why 
mills throughout the country use K-W machines. 

Our Engineering Department is at your service, and will 
be glad to help you solve any finishing problems in your 
mill, without obligation. 

THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 
H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


UOT UCRASAADAPREE COROT EL EUOCREGSUEOTERE EL PRON EOI 


Write today 
for K-W 
Catalog 


Pa 


“The Worlds’ Best 
Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Scouring Machinery.” 


“The World’s Best 
Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Scouring Machinery.” 
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“RODNEY HUNT” 
The American Humatic Hydro Extractor 
Knit Goods Washer Purchase of this extractor means a long oo 
; construc- 


investment in perfect mechanical 
. : tion, larger production per operator, and 10% 
with Lamb’s tail Fulling Equipment = basket holding capacity. Write for 
$ We ‘ »ulletins. 
and Top Roll Lifting Device. 4 ; 
The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Booklet 22] . The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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‘Do You Read a 
Dally Newspaper? 


} 


[NEW YORK STOCK MARKET 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


1 Neutral Sulphonated Cotton So 


HY DROLIQUID 


for stripping 


BLEACHING OIL 
Used in Kier boil for 


dissolving cotton wax 


SOLUBLE OILS- 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
SULPHONATEDO CASTOR OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL 


DIASTAZYME 
ANTISTAIN 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N.J. 


Western Representatives: 
Aniline Color & Chemical Co. 
162 West Kinzie Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Advantages of Using 


SARGENT YARN 
CONDITIONING MACHINE 


Time, Labor, Material and Storage Space show 
a large saving by permitting the filling to be sent 
to the looms within one-half hour after coming 
from the machine with only a maximum of three 
minutes exposure to set the hardest twist so that 
no trouble will be experienced from kinky filling. 


One man can operate the machine and the laborious work of handling boxes so well 
known by other methods is eliminated with its consequent staining of yarn, ete. 


Being automatic in its action, every batch of material receives the same degree of conditioning which 
is particularly noticeable, where the piece goods are dyed, by the absence of streaks and cloudiness. 


The necessity of maintaining storage space is avoided as already mentioned where the material can 
be sent to the loom almost immediately after coming from the machine 

The saving of steam with its ultimate saving in coal would alone justify its use as there is no opening 
of doors to cool the chamber down each time a batch of yarn has to be conditioned and when the yarn is 
being conditioned there are no boxes to be uselessly heated. The bobbins are in no way damaged either 
by cracking or swelling and reaming is therefore negligible. 
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Further information will be sent upon request. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
_ GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
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(darren Soaps 
Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 


temperature 


instruments 


One mill Superintendent writes this paragraph 
about Tycos size temperature and level: 


“Beg to advise at first we were rather skeptical 
about trying the above, as we didn’t believe it would 
work, After trying same on our size box, doing away 
with the circulating system, we find our size never 
varies over a half inch, and we tan keep a more regu- 
lar heat in our size box than we could before,” 


. 
E 


Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 


Warren Soap Mfq. Go. 


Established 1870 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 


Name and complete letter on request. 


Write for blue print of drawings No. 6254, giving 
details. Also, for literature, 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 


There's a Seee or Mr Temperature Instrument for every purpose 
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Starch 


jor Satis action 


An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of Douglas 
Starch, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 











Doucias Crown 








Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


‘ 4) 
‘ Z| 
4 y — = FP 
hr ay 
2 NET WT. 140. LBS 
Starch . 
| _ HAWK: 
THIN boiling starch made especially for i ‘ 
the textile trade—produced in the most us TAR ae 
modern and perfectly controlled starch plant a wll 
in America. ; “¢ 
Over 20 years of study and experience in the E 
production of textile starch and its uses enable STEIN HAs Com 
‘ § wilt, oh (5 SALLY 
us to manufacture the most perfect textile f New York 
starch. y 
Douglas Starch is available in all special and 
standard grades— 
DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(A refine thin Bing sored THE UNIFORM THIN BOILING 
DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 
Providence Troy Philadelphia 


Southern Representatives New England Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C. MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
J. H. ALMAND, Atlanta, Ga. Boston and Worcester, Mass. 


STEIN, HALL& COL. 
| 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES: ¥ WORKS: 
110 East 42nd St. is. Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cicero, Ill. 


Pa ; a 
— New “a hk he Rat —Brampton, Ont. 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of materials for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Dextrines 
Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Oft Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


Oldest in Years. Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas. Progressive in Methods 
“Service” Our Motto 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 
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DIASTAFOR 


An Important Message to the Textiler 
DIASTAFOR is a Money-Maker for You. It will improve the quality of 


your fabrics and increase your Sales. 


DIASTAFOR is the safest and most reliable 
“de-sizing” agent for use in connection with 
the Dyeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing and Fin- 
ishing of Cotton and Mixed Goods. 


In the processing of piece goods, DIASTAFOR 
quickly and effectively removes all starchy 
materials by converting the starch into sugar 
which is readily dissolved and washed out. 


The use of DIASTAFOR is simple and casy. 
It may be readily employed by the “non- 
technical” man. 


DIASTAFOR eliminates the danger of ten- 
dering which is so likely to result irom the 
use of acids. 


DIASTAFOR imparts a full soft handle to the 
fabric, results in a closely adherent finish 
and at the same time materially reduces the 
tendency to shrinkage. 


DIASTAFOR substantially reduces’ the 
amount of caustic normally used in the kier 
and results in a much cleaner kier liquer. 


DIASTAFOR 


“Standardized and Reliable 
* Give DIASTAFOR a trial. 


Can Always Be Depended Upon” 


Write to us for full particulars. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


695 Washington St. 


Diastafor Dept. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Representative: 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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MR. HOWARD L. JENKINS 
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Alizarine Blue SAE. 
Alizarine Blue SAP. 
Alizarine Emeraldole G. 


Alizarine Rubinole R. 


G 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


CHEMICALS 
ZINC 


RASSEL|| 


EXPLOSIVES 
DYESTUFFS 






New York, N. Y- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Rohm & Haas Company Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BRISTOL, PA. 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE-- 
Sulphoxylates and Allied Products. 


LYKOPON—Sodium Hydrosulphite— 


For reducing Indigo and vat 
dyes. Of highest quality and 
absolutely standard. 


FORMOPON—For discharging. 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For stripping. 
PROTOLIN—For stripping. 


INDOPON W—lIndigo Discharge As- 
sistant. 


TARTAR EMETIC—Technical. 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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WHAT IS SERVICE? 


Service is the ability to do something of value 
and to do it better than it has ever been done 
before. 

That mill men apply this measure of service 
to the special purpose alkalies 

Wyandotte Textile Soda 

Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 
is proved by the ever increasing demand for 
these distinctive products. 

When the microscope and camera are turned 
upon fabrics treated with these products the 
better condition of the fabric is immediately 
seen. 


“Wpandotte” | 


Ou Cateawt Cat 


Softer feel, brighter colors 
and quality appearance nat- 
urally result from this better 
condition—factors of profit- 
able advantage in competi- 
tive markets. 

Moreover these quality 
results are obtained at no in- 
creased cost. 

Ask your supply man. 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Chas. Lennig & Company 


Incorporated 


40 North Front Street 
Works: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa 


Manufacturers of 
Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 

Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 
WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Staleys 
are 


Your mill problems! Staley service will help 
you solve them. 


Staley experts analyze your individual mill 
conditions and compound special starches 
for each specific need. 


Staley manufacturing facilities, the most 
complete and scientific in the industry, guar- 
antee the absolute maintenance of prescribed 
properties in each starch employed. 


Both quality and quantity of mill production 
are inevitably improved as a result. 


A consultation with our technical staff car- 
ries no obligation. Write us. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 
508 Andrews Law Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
25 Church St., New York City 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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Uniform in Application 


. [| VICTROLYN 


| Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable 


NUERNUOUSNOROELOOERUGEREETORENONEAD 


_ Assistant in Warp Sizing 


PO 


KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 


If you are troubled, write us. 


SULORAOOGUORORAOUUUOORSONGOOOOSONOOOUDEAANNNAUAOONDONOOUIOROLSOOUOOOCRENUOOOOENOORANODENEONONoOORONOAND 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, ° MASS. 
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CHEMICALS 


: TITANOUS CHLORIDE 
TITANOUS SULPHATE 


Mfd. by 
Lindsay Light Co., Chicago, Il. 


or 
Discharging and Stripping 
of 
Cotton and Silk Goods 
Clearing Whites and Fancy Colored Goods 
Removing Iron Stains 
Samples and technical literature on request. 
oo wu 
Distributors for U. S. A. and Canada 
COOPER & COOPER, Inc. 


23 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 


COTTON 
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POCO 


NEROL 


For 
Cotton 
Raw Stock 





“Tt lubricates cotton fibre’’ 


_ BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO. 
Ei Established 1874 5 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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: Direct D Acid 
: Sulphur Vat 
: Chrome yes Basic 


Special Shades Matched 
VELVETEEN 


The Best Boil-off and Finish 
Softeners Oils Finishes 


_ UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS | 
CORPORATION | 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. 


Southern Office * $mi"sitiane"™ Charlotte, N. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. | 

A = order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S, C. E 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience, A 
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Y ROLLER 
CLEARER 
‘SLASHER 


Luahty and Service 


CHO WAS 


Manufacturers are obtain- 
ing such perfect results 
from our Roller Oloths be- 
cause it is made of the right 
material, with just the right 
cushion and uniformity of 
surface, 

Our Olearer Oloth is con- 


HILAID SUH FaEaa 


structed of the highest 
grade materials with strong 
nap that does not pull out 
and its uniform length is 
such that rolls are cleared 
entirely of short fibre. 

Our Slasher Oloth is of the 
same high quality construc- 


tion. It has sufficient cush- 
ion and is porous enough to 
thoroughly force the sizing 
into the yarn. 

A small trial order will con- 
vince you of the superiority 
of these perfect cloths. Ask 
for samples and prices. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA». 


Fitz. Lee Putney. Treasurer 
Southern Sales Agent, MC Sanders, Greenville, §C. 
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Guaranteed Textile rushes aa at 
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ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


EVERY MAN THINKS 
HIS OWN PRODUCT 
IS A GOOD ONE—BUT 
IT IS WHAT OTHER 
PEOPLE THINK ABOUT 
IT THAT COUNTS—WE 


Airs 


eC 


A Necessity in Textile Mills 
Nationally known institutions in the textile field have long 
since recognized the value of clean floors in decreasing 


spoilage and in increasing efficiency, One by one they 
are also reaching the conclusion that the only practical, 
economical way to keep floors clean is with Electric 


Scrubbing. The FINNELL Sys- 
tem is now in regular use in the 


AB : mills of the Clark Thread Com- 
. pany in Newark, N. J. 
\* Electricity has proved itself bet- 


ter, faster and cheaper than hand 

- work in so many ways—surely it 
EV ERY BRUSH WE SELL AN ought to replace such drudgery as 
hand-and-knee scrubbing. 


There is a right sized outfit for 


SO THAT YOU WILL BE \ | any size mill. And among the 


three hundred and more textile 
mills now using Finnell Equip- 


THE JUDGE-NOT US 2a ment you will find plenty of evi- 


dence that its use will pay you. 


FREE BOOKLET 


**Electrical Scrub- 
bing‘‘ will be mailed 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. : : to any executive on 
, > < request. Ask to see 

=~ “oe = our motion picture 

demonstration. One 


ATLANTA, GA. iy 
ee. | asic , of our Scrubbing En- 
’ Sa. : # gineers will gladly 
: 2 $ show it. No obliga- 
tion to you. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
SALES CO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


56 COLLIER ST. HANNIBAL, MO. 


A BRUSH FOR ) FINNELL SYSTEM 


EVERY TEXTILE NEED OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING ‘ 
“Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business 
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Real water de- 
vices made for 
heavy duty ser- 
vice. Foor-Proor. 
Bubbler is adjust- 
able to water pres- 
sure and affords a 
full soft bubble 
and a_ satisfying 
drink. A thin 
squirting stream 
is impossible. 
Bubbler heads and 
stop cotks sold 
Separately when Pe 7 
wante 2 y 
nted, y 3 bi: 44 
Outdoor Bubble $ 
Fonts for ‘*HERCULES’’ 
Playgrounds. Cast Brass 
Yard Hydrants reer 
‘“‘SANDOW”’ —Fire Hydrants 
Self-closing 
Fountain Write for fully illustrated 


Nickeled, Bronze 
Bowl and Bubbler catalogues. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Devices since 1853 
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WEIGHING 
SORTS 


Automatic Scales 
For Weighing or Checking 


Raw Material Tops Yarn 

Sorts Laps Yardage 

Soap, Alkali Bobbins Section Beams 
and Dyes Roving Shipments 

Balls and Sliver And for many 

Test Pieces other purposes 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 
166 Sales Room and Service Stations in the United States and 
Canada. Others in thirty-four foreign countries 


LMM 
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Attractive Sanitary 


‘*Mills Metal’’ Products 
once installed prove a 
permanent investment to 
the purchaser. Their 
design makes them the 
most adaptable products 
on the market for tex- 
tile mill use. 


Toilet 
Partitions 


Dressing 
Rooms 
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Shower 
Stalls 


Shelving 
Tables 


Doors 


‘*Slant Lip Diamond 
Rail Top and 
Bottom’’ 
Constructed entirely of 
the highest quality rust- 
resisting steel. Finished 
in Olive Green or Gray 

Baked Enamel, 


A National Verdict of 
“NOTHING BETTER” 


Merits Your Consideration 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS 


| Boston, Mass. 


Bins 
Write for bulletins. 


Per manent q Economical 


THE MILLS COMPANY | 
Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Latest 


NORDRAY 


Automatic Loom 


Multiple-harness, Feeler type 
built by 


HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 


at MILFORD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 
and excited great interest. 


It is Still the Simplest. 
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Materials 5 Sale 


4A Morris Duck Basket is strong. Mus- 
cles of tough Round Spring Steel 
covering o f 

heavy cotton 

duck. There- 

fore, every 

class of mate- 

rial —from 

heavy to frag- 

ile—is guard- 

ed against 

damage. 


Morris Duck 
Baskets are 
made in every 
size and type 
demanded by 
mill opera- _ 
tions. Fur- = = 
nished with 
either steel or 
wooden run- 
ners. 


Morris Steaming Baskets and Shipping 


Hampers are equally efficient. 


Send for 
Booklet and 


Prices 


MORRIS & CO., INC. 


15 CHESTNUT STREET 
GROVEVILLE, N. J. 
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“NO BETTER BUILT THAN 


DURABILT’’ 


The slogan speaks for itself. The DURABILT Steel 
Locker is distinctively a Product of Quality. 


Exclusive Features 


1. Concealed, one-piece, auto- 
matic Latching Device. 


. Straight - lift stamped-steel 
(not cast) Handle. 


. Five - knuckle, full - looped, 
double-wear “‘strap’’ Hinges. 


. Scientifically reinforced, rigid 
Door. 


. Extra heavy, countersunk riv- 
eted Door Frame. 


. Unusually large Ventilating 
Louvres. 


We are also manufacturers 
of steel storage and ward- 
robe cabinets. 


With our modern factory devoted EXCLUSIVELY to the 
manufacture of steel lockers and cabinets we are pre- 
pared to render unexcelled service on your requirements. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 
420 ARNOLD AVE. AURORA, ILL. 
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LOGEMANN 
BALING-PRESSES 


For Waste— 


HULA 


Hand-operated Balers— 
Deep-box power Balers— 
Hydraulic Balers— 


For Finished Goods— 


Hand-operated’ Balers— 

Power toggle-lever Balers— 

Hydraulic high-density Balers— 
For Yarns— 

High-density power Balers— 


There is a LOGEMANN baler for 


every purpose. 


UNO ETNAATLTTTT 


Write for details specifying your needs. 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 BURLEIGH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 2 
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Protect Your Workmen 


—with a refreshing drink bubbling from a sanitary 
fountain. Only the water touches their lips where 
R-S Drinking Fountains are in service. And a 
cool, invigorating flow of water is always theirs. 
They will be healthier, more contented workers— 
and it will be favorably reflected in production. 


Install R-S Fountains NOW. They will do a big 
job in your plant and will only take up a small 
space. They work the hardest when the weather 
is the warmest. Remember their exclusive sanita- 
tion feature—lips cannot touch the nozzle. 


Write for our new illustrated 
catalog and prices. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


57 FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


the R-S nozzle" “qe 
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A spool that had the long lasting qualities and that would 
remain smooth and run true without the head breaking, 
splintering or coming off—such a spool has long been in 
demand by the textile industry. 

Many spools have been designed to supply this demand 
—many of them are good—but in the Smil-Bob Spool we 
believe we have the last word in spool construction and 
back this belief with the reputation of the entire L. C. 
Smith Bobbin Works. 

As the sphinx and pyramids stand for permanence, 80 
the Smil-Bob stands for the longest lasting spool that can 
be made. Its red, gray and black vulcanized fibre head is 
indestructible—it won’t crack, chip or come off. The spe- 
cially selected hardwood barrel is precision turned so that 
— run true and perfectly balanced throughout its long 
ife. 

Smil-Bob Spools are real investments in spools. The 
saving they will effect in preventing yarn wastage, spool 
replacement, time and trouble will mean thousands of dol- 
lars in the pockets of textile mills this year. 

Ask for full information 
and prices today. 


L. C. SMITH BOBBIN WORKS 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


Exclusive Selling Representative: 
THE HELBURN THOMPSON CO., Salem, Mass. 


Southern Office: 
201 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C., 
M. C. Sanders, Manager. 


Northern and Export Office: 
18 Goodhue St., Salem, Mass., 


C. R. Lee, Manager. 
Indestructible 


SMILE ECE 


Fibre Head SP. OOLS 
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ALLEN COMPANY 


PATENT 


WOODEN BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAMS 
and COMBINATION 
SECTION BEAMS 


Allen Company Wooden Beam Heads are 
practically unbreakable, insuring longer life, 
are lighter in weight which insures ease of 
handling and also a great saving in freight 
charges, Out of the thousands in use, not 
one complaint has been received of one 
broken causing loss of yarn or expense of 
rewinding. 


Constructed of three pieces of selected 
scientifically kiln dried Beech lumber, se- 
curely glued together under heavy hydraulic 
pressure. Accurately turned on centers. 
Protected on outside diameter from splint- 
ering and general wear by cold shaped upset 
steel tires. Finished by a water-proofing pro- 
cess and painted any desired color. 


The Combination Section Beam has met 
requirements long demanded in that it is 
stronger, reduces loss from bent shafts, and 
is better adapted for storage and shipping 
of yarn. It is stronger, being built around 
the pipe and not the shaft itself. Inner heads, 
being driven on pipes under great pressure, 
are thus secured without use of wedges or 
metal flanges. Staves of barrels are fastened 


= 

Cc 

= 

E are held on barrels by means of stay-bolts, 
: passing through entire length of beam. Lev- 
a erage on heads is lessened in so much as point 
E of contact with beam is farther from center. 
3 Shaft passes through pipe. is accurately cen- 
= tered and held in pipe by taper nuts. If 
= bent, release nut, remove shaft, straighten, 
2 then return to pipe. By removing shaft, 
z loaded beams can be stood on end, making 
a great saving in space for storage. Furnished 
z complete with shaft, and can be used with 
E either wooden or metal heads. 

4 

Z 

3 

= 

= 

: 

= 

é 
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i 

= 

: 

= 
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In our Old Style Section Beam, shafts of 
rolled steel instead of soft steel as commonly 
supplied, is used, thus greater strength is 
insured. Inside heads milled and forced on 
shaft under great pressure. Staves secured 
to inner heads by screws, holes being bunged 
to insure smooth surface on barrel. May be 
used with any make of head. Can also be 
furnished with lengthwise stay bolts to hold 
the heads on. 


Allen Company Products, tried under your 
own conditions, will prove profitable invest- 
ments. Catalog showing the complete line 
gladly furnished on request. Ask for it today. 


Allen Company, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 
Wooden Beam Heads, Section Beams, Loom Beam 
Heads, Top Beams, Beam Trucks, Box Trucks, and 
other wooden specialties. 


Southern Representative: 


= 
a 
: 
: 
| 
= 
: 
. 
: 
to inner heads by countersunk screws, Heads : 
: 
= 
H 
E 
E 
z 
| 
: 
E 
E 
: 
| 
i 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. : 
2 
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Bobbins Spools Skewers 
Tubes Rolls 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


OUR ‘a aera OUR 
CUSTOMERS SAY : age. | 


PRODUCTS 
WHATEVER 
YOU 


; 
The careful attention 
that we give to the | 
manufacture of their | 

requirements means a Be , va ve | 
stronger and more re- Seg 6 ils We — ~ jae rH 3 sthire ie sf 
liable Bobbin for them, hh oe 
while to us it, means 

repeat orders. 

We put all styles of 

reinforcements 

on Bobbins and Spools | 

for conditioning of | 

yarns. 

All Bobbins enameled | 

by our own process. 


For service and prompt attention write us. 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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THE 


| WHITINSVILLE 
| SPINNING RING CO. 


SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS 
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‘ALL STEEL’’ LOOM BEAM HEAD 
**MALLEABLB’’ GEAR 
PATENT PENDING 


COTTON 


‘ALL STEEL’’ 
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All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 


Cannot Break 
Do not Bend 


SECTION BEAM HEAD 


PATENTED 


DUPLICATE YOUR CAST IRON HEAD IN STEEL—ELIMINATE ALL BREAKAGE 


MAKE YOUR BEAM HEAD INVESTMENT PERMANENT 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 


Attleboro, Mass. 


1. Government, city, state. and navigation dis- 
trict now spending $5,850,000 on Deep Sea Port 
at this city. 


2. Natural Gas, from an unlimited supply, con- 
trolled by the city, and delivered to industrial 
plants as low as 5c per thousand. This Gas 
measures 918 B.T.U.’s. 


> 


3. Competent labor in abundance at T5c to $1.00 
for females, and $1.50 for males, 


4, Splendid inducements offered in factory sites 
40 feet above high tide,, adjacent to 4 railways 
and docks for deep water harbor. 


5. Corpus Christi is a large concentration point 
for the highest grade uniform hard staple cotton 
in the entire cotton belt. 


MASANANANA NN Naa nNLLANANAUAEHNOEAOAUASOONOEAGEOEDSOOUEOUELUAUOOEOEOOGLONGEOOEUEUSOLEDAASOONASOOOADEOSOOUUDEOONLIOOAGLE100000000000004080008U009000800008FUMS0USE00006UN00LS00NLSISGRSUNUEUEAEEOEOELOOOALSOEOODSUOUNUOONOOENONENNNULUNIC0100000000000NNNUUGENLEEAGEUEOEOEAUANEOEOUETEUNECAOUOEONLEA SUCUROOEROE 


Take the Case of Corpus Christi, Texas, 


the City that Wants Textile Mills and offers the following inducements 
to get them: 


6. The climate is equable and work can be car- 
ried on for twelve months in the year without 
expensive building requirements. The atmos- 
phere contains the degree of moisture desirable 
for making cotton fabrics. 


7. Ample banking facilities. Corpus Christi 
has 3 National Banks, with resources over 
$8,000,000. This city offers economical living 
conditions for labor, with unusual opportunities 
to become home owners. 


8. Splendid schools, churches of all denomina 
tions. With salt water bathing and fishing as 
recreations, labor is happy and contented. No 
serious labor trouble has ever been experienced 
in this city. 


Genuine Cooperation will be given by Corpus Christi Business People to 
any Textile Mill seeking an Economical Location in this Favored Environ. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Corpus Christi, Texas 





‘‘ALL STEEL’’ ADJUSTABLE HEAD 
SPLIT OR SOLID TYPE 
PATENT PENDING 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide : 
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Aas ieee eA 


For those of you who did not 
attend the Textile Show 


It was too bad that you missed the 
many new ideas and improvements 
that have been developed since the 
last show. 

At “Shuttle Headquarters” for in- 
stance, there was an unusually inter- 


esting display of Shambow “Custom 
Built” Shuttles. 


They created much favorable com- 
ment. 


OObUseneniannsnannenscasseanaannnogsnansgoneosoasonsesoaunesiansiiee 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


PU 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 
But, because you did not see them 
at the show is no reason why you 
shouldn’t have an opportunity to see 
them. 


We are prepared to send you a man 
who will show you shuttles and weav- 
ing devices of great interest to you. 
He is a Shuttle Engineer and should 
you require it, he is fully capable of 
redesigning your present shuttle or 
designing an entirely new model for 
you. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut i 
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This expert service won't cost you a 
cent and may save you much money. 
Just sign and mail the coupon or 
write us. 


AMERICAN 


SuPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


VOCUEUOOUAEAAUAAOLASAGEU NOOO OGANELEAUOOUENLUOEANEOOEDUSNOONOOEELEAUAOAEASEONENONEOONEAOENNNBANNONEL 


Shambow Shuttle Company 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


JOHN C. SHAMBOW, H. H. ULLMAN, 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Gen, Mgr. 


Philadelphia 42 Paterson, N. J. Greenville, 8. O. 
4231 Bulletin Bldg. 245 Straight 8st. Southern Factory 


Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS, 
WEAVING REEDS, 
OAK TANNED LEATHER 
BELTING, STRAPPING, 
ETC. 


We make a specialty of] Harness tor 
Warp Drawing Machines 


COUPON ; 
® OW SHUTTLE ©O., 
os ket, B. a SHAMBOW 


We will be interested to learn more MAKES 


about the new shuttles, tensions, 
threaders and other devices with- shuttle bills smaller 


out obligating ourselves in any interruptions fewer 
production greater 


VOOUUUOERELOOEOADNUEO SOA OMMAA OREO OSENCOeRNNEENE 
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Stenton Avenue Established 1868 





and Louden Street 
56 Years of 
Wayne Junction Continuous 
Production 


P.G&R. R.R. 





PELL TTY 
a HOON 


| SCREW/& MAGHINE: WORKS) rc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The most modern factory and equipment in the United States for producing 
Parts for Textile Machinery 


SPINDLES 


All shapes, sizes, quantities, materials for all purposes 
Bushings, gears, worm gears, bearings, screws, piston rings, tools, jigs, fixtures, etc. 
Unexcelled in Quality and Service—Seldom Equalled in Quantity 


Grinding, Oil Grooving, Thread Milling, Heat Treating, Machine Work of Precision. 
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We Manufacture— 
Ree EG be ee be ee ee ee we 


Heavy Duck and Fancy Reeds a Specialty - - - - - 
Also Sliding Hook and Double Bar - - - - - - |; - 


HEDDLE FRAMES ---------- 


Meee Wien ion or Wood Ends ----+---.--.----.-- 
TWIN STEEL WIRE HEDDLES | 


With or without Inserted Eyes - - - ----------------- 
Samples and Prices Furnished on Request. 


WALKER MANUFACTURING Co., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
Kensington Ave. and Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 


will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


DOULLDUPREDORDARODNOOOEDEEESONUNUOHUUREOONOOOooeNEAONONOUEeOOroOo ooo pES 
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Look! Think! Act! 
Big Savings For You— 


Just the basket you have been looking for. A basket 
that is renewable. When the canvas becomes worn, all 
you have to do is remove the demountable rim and slip 
on a new cover, and you have a basket as good as new. 
A two-thirds savings on the original cost of the basket. 

Underneath the canvas cover is a flexible steel] frame 
with cross slats and skids of hard wood. This gives the 

SMITH’S 100% BAS- 

KETS strength and 
™ makes them practical- 
| ly indestructible. 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


ue 


Cd 


SPOOLER TAPE 


Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 

Weare pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 

Send us your specifications and we 
will guarantee satisfaction. 

Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C. 


Light in weight— 
sturdy in construction, 
SMITH’S 100% BAS- 
KETS will stand up for 


years under the rough- 


Investigate today 


It will mean a saving 
to you. 


TELCO 


SMITH MFG., CO., DALTON, GA 


| SMITH’ 


Mn a 


ioo% BETTER BASKETS — 


MUTUAL 
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DOBBIES 


We now equip dobbies of this type with 
pressed steel hook levers (patented) and 
drop forged top and bottom hooks (pat- 
ented). 


Slotted fingers and locking rod make 
it easy to remove, clean, and replace the 


VEADUULOOREAUSUANOAAOARATANOUAEUELESAAGODEAEROANOAAAAOLEOEOEAEAAGEOAREODERGUUOONENEEOUAOTOERORNAGAGA OU OADEROASOOUOONE 


fingers. 


Crompton & Knowles Dobbies can be 
applied readily to any make or type of 
loom and will outwear any other dobbies 
on the market. 


UL Lee 


Crompton & Knowles Double Index Dobby 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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ROVING FRAMES 


Our Improved Rov- 

ing Frames are eco- 

| nomical to operate 

{|i Hut iss and give satisfactory 


to tt! 


at 
TTT 


service. 


Slubbers, Intermedi- 
ates, Fine Frames 
and Jacks for all 
counts of roving. 
Catalog on request. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS SHOPS: 


Agent No. 1 FEDERAL ST., Biddeford, Me. 
Charlotte, N. C. Lowell, Mass. 
BOSTON, MASS. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Branch Southern Office Pawtucket, R. |. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Greenville, S. C. 
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Saves | Saves Trouble 
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The New Eclipse Slub 
Catcher and _ Tension 
Device will prove itself 
a time and trouble sav- 
er for you. 


Automatic in operation 
—it adjusts itself to any 
size yarn, cotton, wool 
or silk. It also auto- 
matically threads itself. 


VOUUAALEDEANOOU TA CUEAEAAOOEUEUEDOOERESREAAODCROEAAUUEEUEEOSERAHU EEE EEEnnaan 


Write today 
for details. 
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Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Makers of 


Eclipse Eclipse Eclipse 


Automatic Yarn Cleaners Automatic Step Motions Yarn Tension Devices 


Van Ness Random Dyeing Machines 


BCLIFSE: 22 = 
| TENSION DEVICE 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES | 4} || Abiadda \ecrsnmcemenicenmeer 


Of our Flyer Pressers are their superior rt 4Q) : 
° ~*~ . 1 | nie A HF. repatation of our “Superior” quality products es 
Quality, Service and Dependability—these bn L) tablisbed forty years ago Das bean maintained thrcugh 
r the years, until. today our “High Grade” products are de 


features have been maintained throughout mandod, and vsed by the lading textile mills Creughest 
venty-tl j f service of supply- pant tn Lawresen, Mame, topstber with thaws big ied 
our twenty-three years of s supply pint ta Lawrence, Mase. tevtber wih chews 


ing rien textile sonar ed highly efficient h. ] Sse anne of eg merken coho of on 
y 7 \ y pa m ears , assure textile mills of the and 
and highly recommende yer Pressers Pear aro. aoa tee cl of th mont deena 
‘ia " "| We specialize in complete new ralll equipment of Bobbins, 
| Spoola, Shuttles, Skewers, etc, 

Our “High Gtade” Products include :—Plain and Auto- 
matic Loom Shuttles, Werp Bobbins, Filling Bobbins, Card 
Room Bobbins, Plain and Metal Head Warper and Twister 
Spools, Automatic Loom Bobbins, ete. We particularly call 
attention to our bobbins and spools fitted with our special 
metal shields of all types and kinds, also to our engmel 
Gnish tm any color. 


THE DAVID BROWN CO. 
“High Grede” Bobdbine, Spools end Shuttles 
Derid Mo Brown, LAWRENCE, MASS. George Otteen Brown, 
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standard among the thousands of mill own- 
ers who use them. Many mills will use no 


other Flyer Presser. 
“Quality features built-in—not talked-in.” 


Catalog on request. ms , é; YA 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. ae BEALE Nae 


Cs : os f 
‘*We Manufacture oy | ) fr Ahk wallbin vi iy is 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Maghinery’’ a Piet in ~O Wins mi 
Charlotte, N. C. wa A Misnnnnd etuttylel wi Manat eee 
W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS. } ‘| 
Pres. and Treas. V. Pres. and Secy. 
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HITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTASLISHED i8 


se > Ge, © = MACHINERY 


The Efficiency and Durability 
of 


LEATHER TOP-ROLLS 


are increased by the use of 


WHITIN 
VARIABLE TRAVERSE MOTION 


All Whitin Ring Spinning 


Frames are equipped 
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MAIN OF FICE AND WOR KS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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How About Your 


Loom “Firing Line?” 


Shuttles are the ‘‘firing line’’ of the loom. They contribute more 
than any other one factor in the weaving of your goods. Here 
the brunt of the wear and tear must be borne. Here also there 
must be perfect co-ordination if the right results are to be ob- 
tained. 


TUL ed 


As rigorous as the job demands and built with a precision that is 
indicative of thorough familiarity with weaving processes, 
Williams Shuttles play a vital part in loom production. They 
are made by experienced workers who take just pride in their : | 
product. Williams Shuttles are procurable in sizes for all makes 
of automatic looms. Are you interested in a plan for the reduc- 
tion of your shuttle investment? Let us tell you about it. 


The J. H. Williams Company 
“THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE” 
MILLBURY MASS. | 


* George F, Bahan, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. : 
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We Solve 
Roofing Problems 


Approximately 1,500,000 Barrels 
“Royal Cement” Shipped Into 
Southeastern States Last Year 


SS , 
We have solved roofing problems of all kinds 
for 43 years throughout the South. Our roofing 
experts are at your service, no matter how large 
or how small your problem. We not only sup- 
ply the best material obtainable but see that it 
is applied in the most efficient manner to give 
the longest and most satisfactory wear. 
Consult us on your roofing problems We can 
furnish or install any class of roofing desired, 
Ask for quotations on 
Gravel and Slag Roofing 
Waterproofing Insulated Roofing 
Tar Concrete Floors 


Felt Roofing Composition 


C. P. MURPHY’S SONS 


Established 43 Years ATLANTA, GA. 
€¢ D Pe ep SS 
ixie’s J 
eliable + 


Write today Roofe rs Pe 
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Is tested in our laboratory every 60 minutes. 
The quality of our product is only equaled 
by our service in the handling of large jobs. 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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for prices. 
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GEORGE DOWMAN @ ou wate 


Southern Selling Agent for Quality Products plus “Dowman Service” 


Callahan Ventilation 
For Better Production 


Callahan Sash Operators give the greatest degree of 

opening and are the least expensive in the long run. 
They may be used on either long or short runs of sash 

and may be either manually or electrically operated. 


Callahan Sash Operators 


are neat in appearance—positive in action and easy to 
operate. Simple to install in old or new buildings. Esti- 
mates gladly furnished from blueprints. Send for cata- 


log. 


THE T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 


- maaan 804 S. PERRY STREET DAYTON, OHIO 


GEORGE DOWMAN °° anode 





0 n FIRE PROOF DOORS 
DOWMAN SERVICE” IS KNOWN = gg. ID STEEL SASH 


ALL OVER THE SOUTH. TAKE 
HOLLOW METAL WINDOWS 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS SERVICE orpET, CASEMENTS 


WHEN IN NEED OF ANY OF THE 
VENTILATORS 
FOLLOWING: METAL CEILINGS 


STEEL BUILDINGS 

METAL LATH 

STEEL FENCE 

SASH OPERATORS 

OVERHEAD — 
ETC. 





SEND FOR CATALOGS AND PRICES 
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The Perfect Mill White 


Made from pure white Portland Cement, ZEMCO- 
LITE possesses the same qualities and character- 
istics of the walls themselves and when once ap- 
plied sets and hardens and becomes a part of 
your wall. 

ZEMCO-LITE has light reflecting qualities that 
will startle you. It gives a flood of soft white 
light that minimizes shadows and is absolutely 
free from glare. 

Mixed with water (like cement) and applied to 
the walls of your mill, it is there to stay. It has 
a non-porous surface that will not catch dust and 
dirt, will not chip, peel, crack, flake or fall off. 


Now is @ good time to get more light in your plant. 
Let us send you full details, 


Zemco-lite being a 
zmcoste 6 sie AMERICAN ite iee "2h 
made in a variety Sacne of heat, 
of colors for every makes an excellent 
kind of interior or covering for steam 
exterior painting. pipes. It is Ct 
Color card will be PAINT CO most econom cal 
gladly sent on re- . gaa ope 
ing osses rom 
Chattanooga Tenn. steam radiation. 
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A mill white that 
retains its cheerful brightness 


It is remarkable the way Time cannot turn it yellow. It 
Wahcolite will lighten the inte- will not chip, crack or peel. 
rior of a factory. This wonder- Send today for complete in- 
ful mill white diffuses light to formation about this master 
every corner. finish. Write for your free copy 

Many large manufacturers of our booklet No. 19, ‘‘Keep- 
find Wahcolite most economical. ing in the Spotlight.’’ 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC. 


Brooklyn Boston Jacksonville 


WAHCOLITE 
A Bay State product 
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Ware Paint Co. 


Wood Preserva- Barn Paints, Roof 
tives, Coating 
Stains, All colors Roofing and Roof- 
Metallic and ingiMaterials 
Composition 

Paints 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Defeats the Costly Ravages 
of Weather and Wear 


Makes all surfaces—wood, metal or 
composition — moisture proof; rust 
proof; rot proof. 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
have endowed it with. 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINEERS— FOUNDERS— MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, iPENNA. 


UURSHCHUGSQOGE LEVORESSESENGORON T0111 1 AS PLATT ULLALSEOUEAEESEORSROOEELOSESUSRERRSSREN Cos 080 a seacetteRRCIAS 


Adds years of serviceable life to every 
part of the mill. Best of insurance 
against replacement or repair costs. 
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Used and recommended by Industrial 
Plants and Cotton Mills, everywhere. 


Distributors of FLINTKOTE Roofing. 


Our Application Department Our Service Depart- 
will be glad to give you esti- ment at your call— 
mates on applying new roofs any time—anywhere. 
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T-U-P-E-L-O | 


is a species of lumber that might well be said to 
be “grown to order’ for 


TEXTILE MILL FLOORS, PLATFORMS 


and other places and uses where “‘wear and tear’ must be ex- 
pected and provided for. Leave it to TUPELO! 


This Softwood Hardwood has an “involved” grain which 
keeps it from slivering or splintering. A TUPELO floor 
wears smooth because it wears little—always looks well, 
because TUPELO has a fine, white color and a satiny sheen. 


We'll gladly tell you the whole, interesting story of TUPELO 
if you'll write and say “‘we’re listening.”? When? TODAY? 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. or 805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


(Please address the office nearest you) 


A Real Service 


Permanently Linked With the Interests of Southern Mills 


For over a quarter of a century, the J. B. Our record throughout the Southern States is 
McCrary Company have been purveyors of prog- an open book. We have designed or built over 
ress and prosperity in civic improvement. We 700 water, light and sewer systems for Southern 


do not pose as public benefactors nor purveyors communities and over 5000 miles of hard sur- 
face street paving and highways amounting to 
over Two Hundred Millions of Dollars. 


Our operations are based on scientific experi- 
ences. Hazard, risk and uncertainty are elim- 
inated. McCrary experienced service can be 
secured at a fraction of the cost you would have 
to pay through any other source. 

Call on us or have your architects call us in 
conference when village improvements are under 
consideration. F 


of charity, but believe in helping ourselves by 
adding to the welfare of humanity. 


Our business is to act as engineers, architects, 
financiers, contractors and supply municipal im- 
provements for cities, towns, small municipali- 
ties and mill villages. Our aim is to give the 
best possible service at the lowest possible cost 
and add to the health, wealth and happiness 
of the mill and its employees. 


The J. B. McCrary Co. 


Engineers, Contractors 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Waterworks, Sewers, Pavements, General Village Improvements. 











































Works of Commercial Sash 
& Door Co., Beaver Falis, 
Pa. Roofs protected by 
Hascall’s TopKoter for 
Roofs. 








Plant of Hoffman Heater Company, Lorain, Ohio. 
Hascall’s TopKoter for Roofs used throughout. 


| With Nature’s Help, Hascall’s TopKoter 
Will Add Many Years to the 
Life of Old Roofs! 


HY tear away your old roof and replace it with a new one? 

It’s aneedless expense Today. Nowadays the most efficient 

way is to leave the old roof intact and treat it with 
Hascall’s Topkoter for Roofs, the original asbestos water-proofing 
compound that is vulcanized to the old roof by Nature! And during 
the time it is being applied there need be no cessation of the work 
in the building undergoing re-roofing. 


Sold Direct at Rock-Bottom Prices 


We specialize in water-proofing materials for roofs and produce 
them on a quantity production basis. Thus we are able to furnish 
you with a high-grade, dependable roofing material at rock-bottom 
prices. For twenty years we have been selling the largest users of 
roofing in the country. 


Our Special Roofing Service Department 
We maintain a special roofing service department composed of ex- 
pert engineers for the examination of roofs. This department makes 
recommendations based upon the examination, and is at your serv- 
ice at any time for any roofing problem that warrants this special 
survey. It will obligate you in no way to refer your roofing prob- 
lems to this department. 


Guaranteed—Shipped on Approval 
Hascall’s TopKoter for Roofs is guaranteed to give satisfaction. We 
will ship you on approval all you may need to water-proof your roofs, 
without obligation to pay until you are entirely satisfied. Hascall’s 
TopKoter for Roofs is always shipped in air-tight, non-leakable, 
friction-top steel drums. 


’ Aecid-, Alkali-, and Water-Proof 
Hascall’s TopKoter for Roofs is made of the finest grade rock asbestos 
fibre combined with carbon gums, and water-proofing oils and 
pitches. This combination makes it absolutely acid-, alkali- and 
water-proof. 


Cures Under Nature’s Own Conditions 


Hascall’s TopKoter for Roofs is not a paint. It makes a flexible, fire- 

retarding, water-proof covering ten times as thick as a paint film. 

And—it does not dry like paint, but ‘“‘cures”’ slowly and surely under 

Nature’s own conditions. It adheres firmly to any kind of roof—old 

or new. It actually covers the surface “like a rubber blanket”. 
Easily Applied by Any Laborer 

Hascall’s TopKoter for Roofs comes ready mixed, and is easily ap- 


plied. It is simply flowed on with an ordinary roofing-brush Any day- 
laborer can obtain the same successful results as an expert roofer. 


THE HASCALL PAINT COMPANY 


WEST 70th AT N. Y. C. R. R. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











ESTABLISHED 


IopKoler for ROOFS 


Some Well-Known Users of Hascall’s TopKoter for Roofs: | 


Jones-Laughlin Steel Company, Pilsen Fdy. & Iron Wks. Chicago 
Pittsburgh Steel and Tube Company of } 


Wills Sainte Claire, Inc, Marys- America, Chicago } 
ville, Mich. | _ Car Co., Ham- 
Missouri Pacific Railrvad, St. mond, ind. 
uis, Mo. Sadie Cotton Mills, Kings Moun- 


is . i tain, N. C. 
Arthur Brisbane, New York City Seabonrd O& & Guano Co., Chin- | 


Hazel Atlas Glass Company, , 
Blackwell, Okla. coteague, Va. < 
Cpeeneccigt Bom & Door Co., —, ad Works, Poughkeep- 
Beaver Falls, Pa. - Booth Fisheries, Chicago 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chicago American Car & Foundry Co., 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilming- Berwick, Pa. 
ton, Del. Hoffman Heater Co., Lorain, O 





Explain Your Roofing Problems to Our Service Department 
If you have a roofing problem, write to us stating size and character of the roof 
or roofs re attention. We'll give you our advice in detail. We have been 
furnishing this kind of service for years to many thousands of users of roofing. 





HASCALL PAINT CO., West 70th at N. Y. C. R. R., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me full particulars on Hascall’s Topkoter for Roofs. 






Name — —_ apieeanisiitalipaltaiiemmaasis = 
Street 
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Partial view of factory of 
Hazel Atlas Glass Com- 

any, Blackwell, Okla. 
Roots covered with Has- 
call’s TopKoter. 




























‘Galv-After” Chain Link | 


FENCE 
4 V4 “Y-4, af 
VISTA 































Perfected | 
by Cyclone |} 


Cyclone was first to per- | 
fect the process of Heavy 
ily Zinc-Coating (or 
Hot-Galvanizing) Chain 
Link Fence Fabric by 
Hot-Dipping Process 
AFTER Weaving. Cy- 
clone “Galf-After’” Chain 
Link Fence Fabric rep- 
resents the highest de- 
velopment in this new 
type of fence. Uniform- 
ly zine coated. No 
lumps; no frozen or sol- 
dered intersections. 
“Galv-After” Fence Fab- 
ric lasts years longer. 
No annual painting re- 


quired. y / 


Complete information about 


‘*Galv-After Chain Link 


Fence and Cyclone Service k/ / 
sent on request We also H } 
manufacture Iron Fencing f {} ? 
and Gates for all purposes i 4 

Address nearest offices f 

Dept. 35. j 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY * 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ili.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Newark, N. J.; Fort Worth, i 
Texas; Oakland, Calif. (Standard 
Fence Co.) ; Portiand, Ore. 
(Northwest Fence & Wire Works). 
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TRADE MARK 


TRADE-MARK that has become known throughout the Southern Textile 
Industry as a standard of High Quality and Prompt Service on 


PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTS 


For the Textile Mills 


For over ten years, members of the Warren Company have been studying the 
paint problems in textile mills and mill villages and selling them paints, var- 
nishes and glass to meet their special requirements. The knowledge and expe- 
rience they have gained are at your command. We invite your inquiries and the 
opportunity of consulting with you. No obligation on your part. 


THE WARREN COMPANY 


Paint and Glass Division 


875 E. FAIR STREET ATLANTA, GA. 
Manufacturers of Paint and Polished Mirrors. Jobbers of Plate and Window Glass. 
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Stretched Laps 
Make Poor Work 


And with ordinary rollers in the 
lap heads on lappers, the lap rod 
is so hard to turn that the lap is 
stretched. by pulling hard enough 
on it to cause it to turn. Ball bear- 
ing rollers can be put in your pres- 
ent heads in a few minutes at small 
cost. Send us an order, giving the 
kind of lap heads you are now 
using. 


Uninterrupted Belt Service oe 


When you lace a belt with Alligator steel 
lacing, you probably will never have to touch 
the lacing again as long as the belt runs unless 
you want to shorten or lengthen the belt—and 
if you do, the joint is already half made. A 
separate hinge lacing, smooth and flexible. 
‘‘Just A Hammer To Apply It.’’ 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4619 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Ball WorkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 
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A Straight Talk 
To Good Buyers 


Year after year nature works to show us that man’s 
keenest chemical knowledge is pitted against ruthless, 
though invisible, destructive forces, and therefore 
cheap products are foredoomed to early decay—this 
is vividly true of paints and varnishes. 


Cooledge Hygrade Paints and Varnishes are made 
specifically to meet the attacks of the Southern climate, 
and they do wear longer. 


Perma-Gloss 
Mill White Enamel 


Pure white, high gloss, long wearing enamel. Flows 
easily—covers solidly. Unsurpassed for sanitary, low 
priced finishes on walls and woodwork. 


Bungalo Shingle Stain 


Made of selected, sun-resistant colors and freshly re- 
fined creosote and pure oils. Service and protection 
in unusual measure. 


C-H Mill Cottage Paint 


Every ingredient selected to stand the long day, harsh 
grilling of the Southern climate. An extraordinary 
wear service assured. A low price per gallon. A 
genuinely great value. 


Perma-Tint Kalsomine 


A greatly improved kalsomine. Goes farther, covers 
solidly and wears much longer and better than ordi- 
nary kalsomines. In white and all standard tints. 


Cooledge Hygrade Varnishes 


Over forty years’ experience have taught us to make 
Varnishes that combine high quality, great durability 
and prices that cannot be matched by other makers— 
quality for quality. 


Our plant is numbered among the good plants of the 
United States. The quality of our products is un- 
varying. We can quote you prices that mean tangible 
cuts in your upkeep costs. Tell us your present re- 
quirements—then compare our quotations with those 
offered by any other manufacturer of strictly first 
class products. SAVE THAT DIFFERENCE. 


Write today for our prices on any 
paint or varnish requirements. 


COOLERGENHYGRADE 


Manufactured by 


F. J. COOLEDGE & SONS 


ATLANTA SAVANNAH CHARLOTTE 
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Get steady speed from 


your bicycle drives 


Sreapy spinning speed requires a belt 
which won’t slip. In order not to slip, 
the belt has to be “made for the job.” 

You'll find this belt in the Graton & 
Knight Standardized Series—a _ group- 
ing of brands of Graton & Knight Leather 
Belts. The right belt for the right job, 
all through the mill as well as for your 
spinning frames. 

All Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series belts are made of rugged, honest 
leather. The standardized belt for 
spinning frames is pliable and pulley- 
hugging. It pulls steadily without slip- 
page. It is remarkably free from stretch. 
Does not require constant taking-up. It 
is, in short, the ideal belt for this use. 

The other brands of Graton & Knight 
Standardized Series are made just as 
carefully for their particular work. And 
all are held to rigid standards of quality 
to guarantee uniform replacements. 

Book 10] O tells how texiile mills can 
save money with Standardized Leather 
Belts. Write for a copy to-day. 

THE Graton & KniGuHT MFG. Co. 
W orcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 


7 GRATON * 
| =x } 
\ KNIGHT, 
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“CONSTANTLY IN USE 
SINCE 1907” 


. two Reeves Transmissions constantly 
in use .. since 1907 .. have not spent one 
cent in repairs on either since we installed 


them.” 
W. H. MAYER & SONS CO. 
New York City. 


HIS is just one of the many instances of Reeves 

economy and dependability through long years of 
service. The Reeves Transmission is the only truly 
accurate means of variable speed control. Easy to 
install. Simple to operate. Pays for itself in a short 
time. Lasts for years. Write today for catalog “C” 
and full information. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


Ti 
VARIABLE SPEED 


TRANSMISSION 
INDUSTRY COMES TO REEVES FOR ACCURATE SPEED CONTROL 


Condensation May Be Eating 
Into Your Profits’ 


Condensation is not an item of expense that shows 
up in your profit and loss statement but it is a defi- 
nite factor in your overhead nevertheless. Every 
month your accountant writes off a certain definite 
amount of money and charges it to condensation— 
whether he knows it or not. 


Condensation retards steam circulation and cools 
your dryers, slashers, service heaters, and other 
steam heated apparatus. You can’t prevent the for- 
mation of condensation but you can drain it off as 
it forms and returns it to the boiler at high tempera- 
ture with a-Morehead Back-to-Boiler System. 


Your steam will circulate freely and your equip- 
ment will function at a high efficiency point. You 
will no doubt be interested in reading a number of 
reports from plants where Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
Systems are effecting big savings. Write for them. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 


Dept. C—Grand River Ave. at Warren 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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CUUTUUECUEUUNU UNA EETTERRE TUTTE 


$10,000 a Year Saved by 
) Ventilating 
System 


According to C. E. Firth, V.-P., Firth & Foster, in dye houses ends trouble with spoiled goods 
Philadelphia, who adds, “Elimination of Steam and improves morale.” 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY strraccn .” 
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Loom Motors 





Allis-Chalmers Loom Motors for 
individual drive are designed especial- 
ly for this class of service. 


They are totally enclosed, thereby 
eliminating any trouble for dirt or 
lint getting into the motor; equipped 
with waste packed bearings, minim- 
izing the required attention; have 
tapered shaft for the ready mounting 
and dismounting of pinions and are 
arranged for conduit connections. 


Send for Textile Bulletin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS i (P1111 fA ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS : be : eee PRODUCTS 

Electrical Machinery a. A ps ee : < ? Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 

Steam Turbines tse | % “< bs 3 v Power Transmission Machinery 

M f Pumping Engines-Centrifugal Pumge 


Steam Engines ANU FACTURIN z Steam and Electric Hoists 


Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines , Air Compressors - Air Brakes 


“Maney By MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. Agmalural Macon 
ing Machinery Condensers 
a te District Offices in All Leading Cities, 
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They never fail 
to back our claims 


We claim that the Moccasin Bushing is the most 
reliable equipment you can install in your Textile 
Machinery, in loose pulleys or in any other bear- 
ing that has proved troublesome. 


The Moccasin requires oiling but a few times 
yearly. It supplies clean, filtered oil to the bear- 
ing surfaces. It minimizes friction and lasts in- 
definitely. 


These are our claims and 


Moccasin 
Bushings 


have backed them up to the letter. 


Study the make-up and you will readily perceive 
the mechanical perfection of the Moccasin—will 
see why it is superior to any other bushing for 
high speeds and heavy loads. The phosphor bronze 
body is fitted with white pine oil feeding plugs, 
as shown in the cross section cut below. They 
function on the same principle as the lamp wick— 
capillary action—a law of nature as dependable 
as the law of gravity. 


The oil is sealed in. There is no waste—no drip- 
page to damage belting, floors or stock. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Sectional view, 
Fig. 106, screwed, 
Standard Bronze 

Globe Valve. 


Fig. 108, screwed, 
Standard Bronze 
Angle Valve. 


Fiy. 144, flanged, 
Standard Iron Body, 
Angle Valve. 
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It pays to use 
Jenkins Valves 
throughout 


They are essentially built for long 
service and hard usage. All parts 
are made heavy and strong—noth- 
ing is skimped. And this sturdi- 
ness of construction of the Jenkins 
Valve, together with a well-pro- 
portioned improved design, help 
materially in enabling the user to 
get the best results out of any pip- 
ing system. 


Many plants realize the impor- 
tance of this. They appreciate the 
service only genuine Jenkins 
Valves can give, and for this rea- 
son are using Jenkins throughout. 
Jenkins Valves are supplied for 
practically all valve requirements. 
At mill supply houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street New York, N. Y. 
624 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street...Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 8s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 1 


Weimar Bros. 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, = 

Phone Connections * Spool Tapes, Bindings and: 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, Say” , = Narrow Fabrics for Under-: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ MéinaheaSpeniaty gf Bitding wear and other Trades. ! 
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| HUGHES FAWCETT) 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & C0. : : IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT : | 
LINEN YARNS | 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
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DRY GOODS 
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Commission Merchants 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
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43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


50 


Per Day 


and upward 


is one reason for the r. m rd 
frowing popularity o 

ote] Martinique. 

Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here yeu may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and Egg, and Rolls and "Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
served at the most moderate 
possible prices. 

No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central— 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the City— 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 
—and directly connected with 
the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. 


weer without ex 
Hotel ~*~’ 


Marea ur 


Affiliated with hug MAlpin 
Broadway~32"0 33” Sts. 


NEW YORK 
A.E.Singleton, Manager. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High 
Grade Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 


‘“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


- Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
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Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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‘Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 
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SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 















Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT, RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 226 W. Adams Street 


Akron Representative 
LAWRENCE A. WATTS, Second National Building 
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MOSS-McDUFFIE & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Akron, Ohio 


DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND SELLING 
FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


TO THE 


TIRE & RUBBER TRADE 


Correspondence Invited 
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CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 
Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices on 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 


Me 
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77 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 
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Commission Merchants 
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COTTON YARNS 


COMBED and CARDED 


WHITE MIXTURES AND COLORED 
FOR 
KNITTING 
WEAVING 
BRAIDING 
AND 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


We solicit accounts 
Wire or write us any offerings. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 
G. Edward Cornwell 


Henry Bee . 
J. William "Barkdull Walter B. Keiffer 

C. Morgan Abrams J. William Barkdull, Jr. 
Adrian F. Aitkens Andrew P. Richard 


PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


H. &. B. BEER 


325 BARONNE ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cotton — Grain — Stocks — Bonds 
Provisions — Cotton Seed Oil — 
Rice — Sugar and Coffee 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. O. Future Brokers’ Association 
Chicago Board of Trade 
La. Sugar and Rice Exchange 
Associate Members of Liverpool Cot- 
ton Association 
Associate Members of New York 
Curb Market Association 


Write for Our Daily Cotton Market Letter. 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON ABOVE EXCHANGES 


Main Office: 325 Baronne St. 
Branch Offices: 821 Gravier Street and 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


PHONES MAIN 6272-6276 
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PA 


Excellent Service to Richmond and 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
Via 


SEABOARD 


Leave Atlanta 11:25A.M. 8:00 P.M. 
Arrive Richmond 7:00 A.M. 5:05 P.M. 
Arrive Portsmouth ~--. 7:45 A.M. 6:00 P.M. 
Arrive Norfolk (Ferry) 8:00A.M. 6:15 P.M. 


It’s Easier 


To Make Friends 
Than To Keep Them 


wT LC Smith& Bros 


HOVUEOTDODERERSSAAAUAOAEONOANOODEDEUOAAIUOERERSUGAUEOOESCHOOOOOUEDERSEOEEOSUOOREEDEGUOOOOORESEDENOOOOEENONETOONCEEEENOREONDORE NES 


Thru daily sleepers on either train. Dining 
car service unexcelled. All steel equip- 
ment. 


TELL 


mn 


Some people attract friends easily and lose 
them quickly. It’s the same with typewriters. 
Some look attractive but they don’t wear. ° ° : 

oe ee ee oe ee For Pullman reservations or information 
covering other points, call on nearest 


SEABOARD Ticket Agent, or write 
FRED GEISSLER, 


Asst. Pass’r Traffic Manager, SAL Ry., 
502 C&S BANK BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


THE L. C. SmMirnH & Bros. TyPewritTerR binds 
its friends by chains of service. It gives lasting 
satisfaction and makes lasting friends. 


Send for booklet. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices i: : SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TUCUETEDUREREEUEDAUTTETEPEN TT TREEREOREA TUT TOEOUENUNATAEETEUEDEOAT OE TEEEUEER EAT UEECEREETUOO OO OOOUEOOOUROTEEELED ESO UOOUORENOEONOOOEEOOOSUOONUTOOESEROUOODOSERERDOASOOEGENESOONCONUOODEOEOOODOOERENEROOUOOONNNET 


OOUNERAOUNGUOUREREAUCOOSERESEENOUUCSSCEREAUAASAUIOGELESAUUOENECOCGUOCUOEORESOCOCUOOOCECUOOUCUOUECEEOOOOOUEOOEEOEOCHCULEAOLEREOOEOEREOODOUOOESRSOOOUGCESESEDSGOOURSESOSOEENOOUONSNOUOUOUSUOOSEOOOUOCOONESAEONNOD 


SUOOPAGNANEAENANNAUNANNAGHAOOERNEAOAOUOODREEEOAAAUOUAEANANN OOOO EEEECOOOAOOOEOERANOORD 


MAveeee ee eneceeneregiy 


SHOVAANENLULONUGEUUOEDAAEORSOANOSOAGNEOLUONOUOOAUDEOUOUONEDLNOEOESUUOEOOEGOSUREOOUNEEUOOOEDOOOOREROOSOREEOOOESHLOSOOOESONETDOSOOSODEOUOUEDONOREODUOEOROOENOSONO [eAAANUAUDUENODEEDEDINDOUNUOEOOLEOESESEALOGOOOOCOOGUSURHDEDODOUAUCTUOORSEOECEOOOEUOOUOOUUONUUEEREOOLSRSOOUOGOULOOCUOENESESEOGUOOUUUOREAEOUEECEOEDEREOOOOROEOOEOOOEL: 


Wi, 


SUC CCCCCCCOEC CCC CCCLULU CUCL CULL U COCO OCC 


Atlanta & West Point Rail Road Co. 
The Western Railway of Alabama 
Georgia Railroad 


SSUREERETUEPETELAAESSSESLGAUUOUAEUEEAOEEAEOOGUGOUNOCEANSEEASOOUAOOOUEAEOSEOSELOAOOSOUUUOUCOONEEDOLOGEOUOOOERUGEEEREEAEOOOUOUCGOOOOESADLSLOCOSOOOURRODSAEREEESEGINN'S 
VENERRESEEDATEROOOAOEPESUGETEONOOESTAGHLSLOGAECLONAECHOOUGENSOOLOOOCUOCODLINLGEDEUUNSESONUOEAESUUOSSEOOOOGELAOOOSSLOOOUAROONOLSEODOGEOEOONECOROGEDOGITI = 


‘Tals Magazine is a 
product of our plant. 


Vacation time is here once again. and with it come 


the annual summer tourist fares. 


O* more interest to you 
however, is the fact 
that we are equipped to 
handle anything which you 
may need in the printing 
line. We make a specialty 
of the ‘Better Class of 
Blank Books and Mill Of- 


fice Supplies.” 


These reduced rates, to almost every section of the 
country, go into effect May 15th, and are good return- 
ing up through October 3lIst, 1924, stop-overs being 
permitted at all points on either going or return trip 
upon application to conductor. 


If you are contemplating an enjoyable vacation trip 
this summer, we will be only too glad to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for you; just apply to our ticket agent 
in your town and if there is any information desired 
which he is not in position to furnish, it will be supplied 
through this, ofice. Or you may write direct to the 
undersigned at address shown. 


AUVEUUEOUULUGUOAUAUUEOEAEDRAEEEEROLEROEDOASEORSEOO OOO ORD ODOOOOOUONITILELOOONOUCEOOASERORESOEOOODEOUROSDOOOLSOrOANOnOonOOOON 


UULEUEVUCUULECEOUCENEAOEUARASSELSOOTESSERROREROGRSESOAARRAS LOG9 1011000000 TUEUROTUANNDERNONCOOEONNCSUOOOONODOUOOSEOORNOT, 


You can rest assured your requests for rates, sched- 
ules or any other information relating to a journey by 


THE 


A. J. SHOWALTER CO. 
Dalton, Georgia 


“The House of Better Service and Prices” 


train, will receive prompt and efficient attention. 


Your inquiries are solicited and it will be a pleasure 
to help you in any and every way possible. 


J. P. BILLUPS, G. P. A. 
a 120 EAST HUNTER ST. ATLANTA, GA. 
MAUUUATAPAA TAA ALTUA LEEOECATAEDOGEHRAAUAEDAAUOEEEDAAASUOUESEOEAREOOOOEDEACREREOUOREROOOLESUOOTRSOOOEEOTODEEROOOEOUSUEROOOOOROGORERESETROUIOUOSELIOSEEHOUL, = 


Aa AURA ATA NVM LSA SMELLS ALAND ka A AUT LE ARRAS AALASE DA SOAS U LUAMAASAASED LAE CDRS LALEABEADON HAS U SODAS ALDARAABLLDBOGSS DUBALS AOEELAELIORSS DCALLOI Pte ~ = AUUDTATEVIEUEDEADEEE DELO DRIDES ERED EEO EUAOOUDELOREODDAOEOUEROGEELEODUESODOUEREDEOOEEUDOOTENOREOORE TREO TEUOOCUTEODOEOEOODEEONGEOUUEOOEOEOUGSEOOEOUOOO SEU SOOObORROOEE. 


SUNUAUAUUUCLEOOOAUUOOROOOUOOOOEROOOOOUONOROAUSEEDOCUUOUOREOSUROOUOUOOGEONENOUUUOEDEOEOEOUEDEREDEOOOOOEPONOCAOOTEONOOETOOBEOT 
EUNUDPUTEREAUAESOOOEOUOGOUEEORDOEOOOEAAODOREUEEAOOOOOUEOROSOOOUOEEOUOURDEAEDOUADSEOUERIUCREGUOOENO RUUD ESCO TERS OORSOOERODEDOOOODE: 


= 


ee 
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RATES 
DISPLAYED. 


**For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 8 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vanee. 


**Positions Open’’ and other an- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 





per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address, ) 














New and Second Hand | 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


. BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 


Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. || 


ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St., 
Philadelphia, —- 


Pennsylvania 











I Want 
A Position 
In a Southern Mill 


Have been in the mill for eighteen 
years, and have been overseer of 
carding for eight years. 

At present I am overseer in a fine 
combed yarn mill making yarns of 
very good quality. 

I am in New England, however, 
and the conditions do not suit me. 
Am an American, 35 years of age, 
and will furnish satisfactory refer- 
ences. 

Will take the place of overseer in 
a large mill, or would like superin- 
tendency of a small plant, more 
preferably a combed yarn propo- 
sition. 

If you need a man of this kind, 
address 


Box 109, 


Care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





00) 0) <a. 
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MILL AGENCY 
WANTED 


Men who have had experience 
as mill agents and brokers, hav- 
ing backing of well known and 
financier, wish an 
agency for good Southern or 
Eastern Cotton Goods Mill. New 
selling plan. Have capital to in- 
vest if necessary. Address Box 


119, care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


reputable 










































~ WANTED 


Experienced Paint 


A large well-known paint manufact- 
urer desires a representative to han- 
dle their sales among the Southern 
Must be a man with 
experience in selling paint to the/|! 
textile mills, and one with ability to | 
manage business in the Southern | 
territory. Remuneration will be more 
than satisfactory. State full quali- 


textile mills. 


fications in first letter. 


Address Box W. J. R., c/o COTTON, 














| 


| 95 DOBBY HEAD LOOMS, 30 
| JACQUARDS, ALSO SLASH- 
|ER COMPLETE. A-1 CON- 
| DITION. 


FOR SALE 


MUST BE SOLD. 
Make Offer 


|C. P. Comerford Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 





I Want a First-Class 
Cloth Room Man 


to look out for the finishing, 
shading and cloth room of our 
dyeing plant. 
A man who has had experience 
with khaki is preferred, although 
this is not essential. He must 
have a knowledge of finishing 
piece goods. Good salary. Plant 
located in the South. 
Address applications, giving ex- 
perience, etc., to 

BOX 201, care of COTTON 
Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


Well equipped Southern Mill on 
coarse goods desires to engage 
services of high grade superin- 
tendent. Reasonable salary; good 
opportunity. Furnish full partic- 
ulars and references with first 
letter. Don’t apply unless you 
are able to prove your qualifica- 
tions by past experience. 


Addrss BOX 120, 


care COTTON, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


You Can Sell Your 
Second-Hand Equipment 


to those mills through advertis- 
ing in the Classified Section of 
COTTON. Such advertising pro- 
duces results at small cost—why 
not try it out and get that second- 
hand equipment off your hands 
in a profitable way? Tell us 
what you have for sale and let 
us insert an advertisement for 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


Representative 


1020 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

































ACETYLENE GENERATING 
APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 


(See Welding Apparatus.) 
ACIDS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ACCOUNTANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
La Frentz & Co., F. W. 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINE. 
Murray Co., The. 
AIR WASHERS. 
American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
ALBONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 
ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ALUM. 
(See Finishing 
Materials.) 
ANILINE COLORS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
APPRAISAL SERVICE. 

American Appraisal Co. 
APRONS—RUB. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Graton & Kginht Mfg. Co. 
ARCHITECT. 

NEERS AND ENGI- 


and Sizing 


ae Park A. 
ackwood, Greene & 
McCrary Co. i. B. 7 
Robert & Co. 

Sirrine, J. E. 
ARMATURE REWINDING. 
(See Repairing—Electrical.) 
ARTWORK. 

Jacobs & Cn. 

Ness, Joseph. 


ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See Coal and Ash 
Machinery.) ahaa 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
AUDITORS AND ACC . 
ante OUNT 


Ernst & Ernst. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(8ee Trucks—<Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLE 
(TEMPERATURE). * 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM AT - 
MENTS. ~— 


(See Loom Attachments.) 
“SUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 
Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Mch. Works 


AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 
AUTOMOBILES. 
White Co. 
AWNINGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
SABBITT METAL. 
Ryerson & Son, 
BACKWASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
BAGS (COTTON PICKER). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BAGS (COIN OR MONEY). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BAGS (COAL). 
(Smith Mfg. Co. 
BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Dodge Mfg. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co 


Inc., Jos. T. 


G. 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
= Box Strappings & Buck- 
es.) 


BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 


BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 
BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Foster Machine Co. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 
BANDS. 
{See Tapes.) 
BANKS. 
American Trust Co. 
BARS (IRON AND STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
BAROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
BARRELS—FIBRE. 
‘See Fibre Products.) 
Morris & Co., Ine. 
BASKETS—CANVAS. 
Morris & Co., Ine. 
Smith Mfg. Co 


BASKETS—STEAMING— 
AS. 


Loom 


Morris & Co., Inc. 


Smith Mfg. Co. 
BASKET—TRUCKS—CANVAS. 

Morris & Co., Inc. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


=~ “agen 
Haskins Co., R. G. 


BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Durable Steel Locker Co. 


BATTERIES (ELEC.) 

(See Storage Batteries.) 
BEAMS. 

Allen Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
BEAM HEADS. 

Allen Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAMS (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 

(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 


BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Works, 
Inc. 


BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
American Supply Co. 
Rond Co., Chas. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
BELTING—CHAIN. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt ~~ a 
Morse Chain 
BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 
Bond Co., Chas 
Graton & Knight 3 3 
Rhoads & Sona. J. 
BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Co. 


COTTON 


BELT CONVEYORS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BELT DRESSING. 
Bond Co., Chas . 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 

BELT FASTENERS. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

BELT LACING (LEATHER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. B. 
Williams & Sons. I. B. 

BELT TIGHTENERS. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
BELT TIGHTENER DEVICE 
FOR CONE PICKERS. 

Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 


BENCHES MECHANICS’ CLOTH 
ETC. 


Allen Co. 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 

(See Playground Equipment.) 
BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

BINS (METAL). 

Mills Co. 

BIRDS EYE VIEWS AND 
DRAWINGS. 
Ness, Joseph. 

BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, 
Finishers.) 

BLEACHING KIERS. 
ee & Sons Co., H. 
Philadelphts Drying Mchry. 
Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 
BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Elec. & Mfg. 


Bleachers and 


Co. 
Westinghouse 
Co. 


BLOWPIPES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING, WELDING). 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
BOBBINS. 


Brown Co., David. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Smith Robbin Wks., 
Textile Products Co. 

UT S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BOBBIN HEADS. 
Brown Co., David. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Smith Bobbin Wks., 
Textile Products Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompton & Knowles Laom 

Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILERS. 

Lombard tron Works & Sup- 

ply Co. 


Co. 


L. C. 


L. C. 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
BOILER ROOM FITTINGS 
AND SUPPLIES. 
American Blower Co. 
Crane Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 


(See Grates and Stokers.) 
BOILER TUBES AND FIT- 
TINGS. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
BONDS AND STOCKS (TEX- 
TILE MILL). 
American Trust Co. 
BOWLING ALLEYS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 
(See Banding Straps and 
Buckles.) 
BOXES—MILL—CANVAS. 
Morris & Cv., Ine. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BOXES—MILL—METAL. 
Haskins Co., R. G. 
BOXES—MILL—WOODEN. 
Allen Ce. 
BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 
BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 


one. (BUILDING & PAV- 


National Paving Brick Mfg. 


Asso. 
BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brok- 
ers.) 
BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BRUSHES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Wks. 
BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 
BUCKETS AND PAILS—WMILL. 
Haskins Ce., G. 
Morris & Co., 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


eS ae AND 
GRA 


Link Beit Company. 
BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 
BUILDINGS (PORTABLE 
STE ~~ 


Inc. 


Dowman, George. 
BUILDINGS (READY BUILT). 
Minter Homes Co. 
BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 

an, George. 

Truscon Steel Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 

Callahan Co., T. J. 

Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Dixie Portland Cement Co. 

Dowman, George. 

Dufur & Co. 

Hascall Paint Co. 

Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 

ber Co. 

Minter Homes Co. 

Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 

National Paving Brick 


Asso. 
Richardson Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 


Mfg. 


JUNE, 1924 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 
BURR PICKERS. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 
BUSHINGS. 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 
CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 


w. 
Grand Rapids Textile Mchry. 


Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 


CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 

TELEPHO 
Carter Electric Co. 

CAMPING EQUIPMENT, FUR- 
NITURE, STOVES, 
LIGHTS, ETC. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Equipment.) 
gy ae 
Haskins Co., G. 
CARS AND TRUCKS FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 
CARDS (BUSINESS OR CALL- 
ING—ENGRAVED). 
Wiggins Co., John B. 
CARBON BURNING APPA- 
RATUS. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CARBON RODS AND PASTE 
(WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 
Gessner, David 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 
— Drying Mchry. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 
—— MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Pn David 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine, 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD & NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CARD FEEDS. 
Gessner, David 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Prector & Schwartz, Inc, 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Gessner, David 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm., 
Textile Finishing Mehry. Co. 

CARRIER APRONS. 

(See Aprons.) 

CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Ce. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machry. Oo. 
Louden Machinery Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 

CASES—WOODEN. 

(See Packing Cases.) 

CASTINGS—IRON 
Briggs, Schaffner Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works 
Rome Machine & Fadry. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Botler Co. 
CASTINGS—BRASS, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM. 
Piedmont Tron Worke 

CASTINGS—SEMI-STEEL. 
Vogt Brothers Mfg. Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA. 

(See Bleaching Materials.) 
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EE 
EY You are assured quality—service 
S Co. and complete satisfaction, with ev- 
ery product which bears the name 
z Emmons, 
4 58 years of honest dealing and fair 
<i] prices have made Emmons Loom 
» Co. ‘ Harness Co. the largest manufactur- Emmons Products 
ers of its kind in America, Cotton Harness 
To those mills who are looking for Mail Harness 
greater economy, combined with Selvedge Harness 
m | quality and service, we ask only a Reeds 
; chance to prove that Emmons prod- Slasher and 
shry, ; . ucts will show you the way. Pcs ombs 
Co. Sole Agents Specify Emmons on your next order. peed Patt 
for Wardwell Prices and information gladly fur- Beamer and 
Pickers. nished. Dresser Hecks 
Mending Eyes 
’ EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. Seoueued seni 
Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness Ete. 
and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 
; M 
L- 
yp eaeaseanecererennnnnnrnenenvustennsenineussoeneuezennnxssesesoggucconesnsnanasognsoeeetsantenrtstteestastsntstt0UOEtCTANEREEIOEETUCTOTEREERESEUEEEIO= erevevenccnnnncnnensaacancanennascnassonseavesvecnacsacnsanennesneaiececesvescavesvossstsiietin icacuesceeneensocnsconrvenscoenscusnasanennnnvcenscsastensventt tts: 
j E 2 : Hand-dipped is one kind of galvanized shingle, and 
+ BIRD-POTTS CO., INC. : : ind i iad ahaa 
3 *9 * = 2 the other kind is stamped from galvanized sheets : 
‘ i Euet M. fi 3 i —We make both kinds. E 
' = ngineers, anutfacturers z : The difference is that hand-dipped shingles are galvanized 2 
5 Welders, Machinists = = by being immersed separately in molten zinc after having =z 
= ? e & been stamped out of sheets of prime : 
e ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINES = Reeeae=ss7] «=‘oofing tin. Edges as well as sides are = 
3 > coated 3 
= 2 4 - 2 
>. E OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING MACHINES - : & Tight Coat Shingles are made from 
= NEW-PATENT ELECTRIC WELDING RODS = iE 4 sheets which have already been gal- 
. = » £ & ized g 
z ALL WELDING SUPPLIES : f ea : 
2 : & Both kinds are described in our booklet, =z 
E Largest Welding Works in the South. : EE “Concerning That Roof.” We'll send 
2 =: i a copy promptly. - 
4 WELDING BUILDING : 3 
= 376-78 MARIETTA ST. ATLANTA, GA. ? 2 & ae ee | 
5 Ss =: Philadelphia —- Chicago : 5 
F eAUDeunevvuveateuneneaestavaus4asasueusa1sassuuuessusueancenuegesvueneeavanuenaeavouesencenneareeccaveevesurvgnescenosseeseressegeesnesssareeneegenannnsunens = avnvuouvuvuenveceeevvvvvccnescoveuenceceevessevevavenenseaececeseenetevevennnian svvensessuuvecvcucesonusencnnsnnsanesscagnssnustesoeusesoeomnttn® 
ORUUTETEREGHOUAUTODOTUDONLENUERUGOOUUUOONOOEROGAEGUOUOSEOEROOEAEOUUOUODDOEAEOUEUOOOOG ONS CELERREOOULS UO CONOAUANGUUCENOUDEEREDEAEOASOOEGOOUSSESEASOOAUOOUOUEEANROONOEOAUOUUUOERAESOUOOUUUCGODOREENEOANONOUOOSEOUNEOUOUOUGUOUUEOUOONECEESOCURAUOUO OULU COROEREEEUENOULE iin CUOUUUUDEADEOUCAOOOEOELERSEREOEROGOECEOOSEREEDEAEDADEOEOONS 


YDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 


RICHMOND; VIRGINIA 
DEEP WELL DRILLING—WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS 
Twenty-Five Years Experience in Solving Water Problems 
LUITWIELER NON-PULSATING DEEP WELL PUMPS 
The Most Efficient Water Supply Equipment Made. 


Tamnecescceencectd S 
HUeueaeesesnUuDenenuuueseanunonnsnseueacecntnsnsusnvasnenseseseseeseseneneasenesesenenueneveaeonsnesevnsngenvuseseasenegeoeansuaONGEOSOHOQORgOuONUONOEOOONOGEOOOEOEOGOUEGOVEObOGELuOOOUOGeDEONONOGEONObOnaveDeNEOCOGeGaNnONT Cvenvsuescavevevencenscevevuscevevaceniacavanenegnauevesneeesnvenveutyegeeeeeeves etn ed EOUHHTETEEBRAS 
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TEXTILE MILLS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PARK A. DALLIS 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
1604 CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


TE 
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CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


— AND BRICK COAT- 
American Cement Paint Co 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Hascall Paint Ce. 
Hockaday Co. 
Sennehborn Sons. Inc., L 
Truscon Laboratories 
Wadsworth, Huwiand & Co., 


Jos. 


Inc. 
Ware Paint Co. 


CENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 
TRi 


. 


Tennessee Hiectric Power Co 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 
CHECK STRAPS. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
CHLORINE GAS. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CLEANING MACHINERY 
(CLOTH AND YARN). 
Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 
Murray Company, The. 
CLEARER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 
CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


CLOCKS (TIME). 
Root Co, 


CLOCKS—WATCHMAN. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Root Co. 

CLOSETS—W ATER. 
(See Toilets. ) 


CLOTH (ROLLER, CLEA 
AND SLASHER). sate 
Best & Co., Edw. H. 
Phila. Felt Co. 
CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH ROOM py gag 
Butterworth & Sons Ce., H. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Gessner, David 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH SHRINKING : 
7 MACHIN 


Gessner, David 

“eect Drying Mchry 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

CLOTH TESTERS. 
Scott Co., Henry L. 


CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 


CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

CLUTCH LININGS. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 

COAL AND COKE. 

General Coal Co. 
COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Louden Machinery Co. 

COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 

(See Disinfectants.) 


COLOR PAILS. 

(See Buckets—MII1) 
COMB APRONS. 

(See Aprons.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


COMBER AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Gessner, David 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 
COMPRESS—COTTON. 
Piedmont Bonded 
& Comp. Co. 
COMPRESSORS—AIR, 
ETC 


Warehouse 


GAS, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
erator.) 
CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
CONCRETE REINFORCING 
STE 


Jos. T. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING OVENS— 
ELECTRIC 
Emerson Apparatus 
CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. 
plies.) 
CONE BELT TENSION DE- 
VICE. 


Co. 


Machinery & Sup- 


Bahan Textile Mch, Co. 


CONES (KNITTING YARN). 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE WINDING MACHINE. 
(See Winding Machinery.) 
CONNECTORS—F RANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Vere Elec. & Mfg. 
CONSULTANTS 
METHODS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
(See Architects and Engineers) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Dowman, George. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
CONTRACTORS—ELEC- 
TRICAL. 
(See Electrical Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS (PAINTING). 
Williams, C. L. 
CONTRACTORS (ROOFING). 
Dowman, Geo, 
Murphy's Sons, 
conreaeranr " PAVING). 
McCrary 
CONTRACTORS TWATER- 
WwoRK 


(BUSINESS 


McCrary Co., B. 
CONTRACTORS “GEWAGE). 

McCrary Co., J. 
CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 

—TEMPERATURE. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 

(See Belt Conveyors.) 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. 

American Supply Co. 

Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. 

Dowman, George 

Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Louden Machinery Co. 

Mathews Convyeyer Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield, Wm. Co 
CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Mathews Conveyer Co 
CONVEYORS (ROLLER). 

Mathews Conveyer Co. 
COOLERS. 

(See Humidifving Apparatus.) 
COOLERS—WATER. 

(See Water Coolers.) 
COOLING AND CONDITION- 

ING EQUIPMENT. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
COOLING TOWERS. 

‘See Tanks and Towers.) 
eat = STAMPS AND STEN- 


etc.) 


Co. 


(Bee Stamps, Stencils. 
CORDAGE MACHINERY. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

— are Machinery 


Coa.. ie. 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
(TEXTILE). 
American Trust Co. 


CORRUGATED SHEET STEEL. 
Ryerson & Co., Inc., Jos. T. 

COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 

COTTAGES (READY BUILT). 
Minter Homes Co. 

COTTON CLEANING AND 

AERATING MACHINE. 
Murray Company, The. 
COTTON FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Jamieson, J. B. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Meritzer, H. 8. 
Moss-McDuffe & Co. 
Quissett Mull. 

Tolar & Hart. 

Weimar Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co, 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS 
Beer & Co., H. & B. 
Cooper & Griffin, Inc. 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Allen Company. 
American Blower Co. 
ae Harness & Reed Mfg 


Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Brown Co.,- David. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
Co. 

Crempton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Dowman, George. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Emerson Apparatus Co. 

Firsching Co., J. 

Fletcher Works. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Gessner, David 

Graton & Knight ae 

Harris Co., Geo. W. 

Haskins Co., R. G. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Inc. 


Co. 


Mill Devices Co. 
Mossberg Presed Steel Corp. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 

Phila. Drying’ Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reutlinger, J. J. 

Root Co. 

Roy & Son, B. 8. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Smith Bobbin Wrks., L. C. 
Stafford Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Products Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
— Finishing 


Textile 


Machinery 


U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 

Washburn & _ L. 
Williams Co., J. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
o> Spinning Ring 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner Co., David 
Schaum & Uhiinger. 
COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
COTTON WAREHOUSE 
Piedmont age Warehouse 
& Compress 
COUNTERS REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Foxboro Co. 


tt Co. 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 
COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson - sg 3B Co. 
Dodge Mfg. 
COVERING -ROLLER. 


Lowell Crayon Co. 


CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CUTS FOR PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 


CUTTERS—THREAD. 
(See Thread Cutters.) . 


DECARBONIZING APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CUTTING APPARATUS (OXY- 
ACETYLENE & OXY HY- 
DROGEN). 

Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 


Uxweld Acetylene Co. 


DAMPER REGULATORS. 
Locke Regulator Co. 


DELIVERY CASES. 
(See Boxes—Packing.) 


DESKS—FACTORY. 
Allen Co. 


DEXTRINES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


DIAL SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


DIES—STEEL. 
(See Stamps, 


DIE STOCKS. 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 


DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Steneils, Etc.) 


Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DOBBY — 
Jacobs & Co., E. H. 
DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
DOFFER FILLETS. 
(See Fillets.) 
DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 
DOORS—STEEL. 
Dowman, George. 
Mills Co. 
DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 


Ness, Joseph. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine ° Works. 
DRESSING ROOMS (METAL 
PARTITIONS). 
Mills 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Perry-Mann Elec. Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Mchry. 
Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
DROP WIRES. 
Draper Corp 
Mossberg Foused Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
DRY CLEANING MACHINERY. 
Rome Machine & Fdry. Co. 


DRYING APPARATUS. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
—, Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 

Phila. Metal Drying Form Co 

DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

American Blower Co. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Co. 

Gessner, David 

Frtedetapie Drying Mchry 


Phils. Metal Drying Form Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
Polhurst Machine Works. 
DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and 
Systems.) 
DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield & Sons, Wm 
DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
§. Finishing Co. 


Blowing 


JUNE, 1924. 


DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 


Butterworth & 


w. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Franklin Proeess Co. 
Fulton Co. 
Gessner, David 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. 


Co, 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Rome Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Schaum & Uhblinger. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile ee Machinery 
Co., 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 
AGE AND SPOOL). 
Franklin Process Co. 


DYE BAGS OR NETS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching 
Kiers.) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 
CALS). 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., B 


L 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Cooper & Cooper, Ine. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Fleischmann Co., The. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Kl pstein & Co., A. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson = nega Ine 
Metz & Co., 
National aniline “i. Chemical 


Co. 

Newport Chemical Wks. 

New Brunswick Chemica] Co. 

Quaker City Chemical Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem)- 
cal Co 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., Ine 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Product¢ 
Corp. 

Wolf & Co.. Jaca 

ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND 

FITTINGS. 

(See ren Machinery an® 
Supplies.) 

ELecTRIC. DYNAMOS AND 

MOTORS. 

(See Motors and Generators.> 

ELECTRIC FANS. 

(See Fans—Flectric.) 

ELECTRIC LAMPS. 

(See Lamps.) 

ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Elee Sunnly Co. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

AND CONTRACTORS. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
McCrary Co., J. B. 
Perrv-Mann Flectrie Co. 

ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


n 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENG)- 
NEERS. 
(See Tiinminatine Engineers.) 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. 
INSTRUMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Ruffalo Forge Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
FElwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Indevendent Pneumatic Mchry: 
Co 
Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Elec. Supply Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg Osx 
ELECTRIC POWER. 
‘See Power.) 
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COTTON MILL ‘REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 
Briggs -Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 
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REAL ESTATE PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS OF PLANTS 
ADVERTISING DESIGNS 


KiTsON PICKER GEARS 

ATHERTON PICKER GEARS 

GEAR BLANKS—SPOKE BLANKS 

CLEAN Sort Gray IRON CASTINGS 

Brass, BRONZE & ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
BEST PRICES —— PROMPT SERVICE 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
FIRST-CLASS PATTERN WORK 


PIEDMONT IRON WORKS 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


PSU 


JOSEPH NESS 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


59 Cone Sr. ATLANTA 
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Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing eee ee Low Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies, and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


PUMPS 


A type for every service. 


Bulletins on request. 


‘The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Foundry,Machine,Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 
r : ques AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Berns TIMBERS - FACTORY FLOORING 


DAVIS CEILING - — SIDING 
SEPTIC TANKS SHIPLAP - ROOFERS 


Our indoor waste water sewage disposal system 2x4 - 2u6 + 2aO-= 2210 - 2x12 


is the last word in sanitation and economy. OAK and MAPLE FLOORING 


KIRKPATRICK 
LUMBER & TIMBER CORP. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

High Grades Prompt Shipments 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


we TeUUeeaueeceacecaceacenueeuieeceeceeeveeaneaveenuennonguengegcesonenengenecneenceaseenene eng 
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Write for particulars. 


Davis Septic Tank Co. 


6 North Tryon St., Charlotte, North Carolina 


SMO e cen eee cee eee eee 
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ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
UCK 


™R 
(See Tractors and Trucks— 
Electric.) 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Mathews Conveyer Ce. 


ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. | 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 


NAMELED IRON AND GLASS 
’ FOR TEXTILE MACHRY. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(Bee Architects.) 


ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American ~ag A Co, 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 


ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 

American Blower Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Locke Regulator Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mills & Lupton 
Westinghouse Elec 


Supply Co. 
& Mfg. 


ENGINE STOP AND SPEED 
LIMIT SYSTEMS. 

Locke Regulator Co. 

ENGINEERS (CONSULTANT 
AND EFFICIENCY). 

Ernst & Ernst. 

ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS & 
BUILDERS (SANITARY & 
PAVING). 

McCrary Co., J. B. 

ENGINEERS (MECHANICAL). 

Bird-Potts & Co., Inc. 


ENGRAVINGS AND CUTS. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ETCHING—PRINTING, 
Jacobs & Co. 
EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 


EXPORTERS—-COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry 


Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. 


(See Industrial Sites.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
American Blower Co. 


Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 


AND EXHAUST. 
(Bee Blowers and Blowing 
Systems.) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS, 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 

FELTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 

FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
PINE 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FILLETS (CYLINDER DOF- 
FER, BURNISHER AND 
STRIPPER). 

Bres. 


Weward Mfg. Co 
FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FILM (MOTION PICTURE). 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


FILTERS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


FILTERS—WATER. 
Huagerford & Terry, Inc. 


FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 

FILTER CLOTHS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


FINISHING. 
(See Dyers, 


Finishers. ) 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 

Finishing Machry.) 


FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 

American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Cooper & Cooper, Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 


L 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Fleischman Co., The. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Y ‘ee Inc. 
Metz & Co., H. 
National ‘Aniline 4 Chemical 


Bleachers and 


Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc. 
Quaker City Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Rohm & Hass Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products 
Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 


Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 

FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 

FLAT STEEL HEDODLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

FLAX SPINNING. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

FLEXIBLE COUPLNGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
ay ~tueaenmaead Elec, & Mfg. 


FLOORS (TAR CONCRETE). 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
FLOORING LUMBER. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. ge 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FLOORING—WOOD ny 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
— Scrubbing Equipment 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
DERS. 


(See Scrubbing Powders.) 
FLOOR TREATMENTS—CON- 
CRETE AND WOOD, 

Truscon Laboratories. 
FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 
FLUTED ROLLS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLUX (WELDING). 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FOLDING & TURNING MA- 
CHINERY. 
Foster Machine Co. 


FOUNDERS. 
Co. 


- Schaffner 
Cresson-Morris Coe, 
Lombard Fay. & Mch. Wha. 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


FURNITURE (FOLDING— 
CAMP). 


Smith Mfg. Co. 


FURNITURE—MILL. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Milis Co. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 


GARAGES (PORTABLES— 
METAL). 


Dowman, George. 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


GASOLINE .LIGHTING .SYS- 
TEMS, LANTERNS, ETC. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 

GASOLINE CAMP STOVES. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 

=e PRESSURE, 


vunon Supply Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

GAUGE—OIL. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL). 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Taylor Inst. “o. 

GAUGES—WATER. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

GEARS— 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Suply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works 

GEAR BLANKS. 

Piedmont Iron Works. 

Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks., 
Inc. 

GEAR CUTTING AND CUT- 
TERS. 


Cresson-Morris Co 

Piedmont Iron Works. 
GEAR PULLERS. 

General Electric Co. 
GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 

(See Motors and Generators.) 
GLOVES (ASBESTOS). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GOGGLES (WELDING). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GLASSWARE AND DISHES 

(See Dishes.) 
GOVERNORS—PUMP. 

General Electric Co. 
GRAPHIC CHARTS. 

Ernst & Ernst. 


GRAPHITE. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


GRATES—BOILER. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 


GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


— AND SLAG ROOF- 


Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER 
—— NAPPER AND GAR- 


NET. 
(See ee Grinding Machin- 


eavess (WELDING). 
Oxwelkd Acetylene Co. 
GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS—MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 
an, George. 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., L EB 
GuMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials.) 
HACK AND BAND SAWS 
BLADES. _ 


Racine Tool & Mch. Ce. 


HALFTONES—PRINTING, 
Jacobs & Co. 


HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 


HANK CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 


HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Dowman, George. 


HARNESS—LOOM. 
(See Loom Harness.) 


HARNESS TWINE. 
Harris Co., Geo. W. 


HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin 
Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


HEDDLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Reutlinger, J. J. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 

Crompton & Knowles 
Works. 

Gessner, David 

Walker Mfg. Ce. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Williams Co., J. H. 


HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


Loom 


Morse Chain Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
HORNS AND MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
Conn, Ltd., C. G. 
HOSE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Franklin Process Co. 
— Drying Mchry. 


HOSIERY FORMS. 
(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
HOTELS. 
Hotel Martinique. 
HOUSES AND MILL COT- 
TAGES —* BUILT). 

Minter Homes Co. 
HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Blower Co. 


Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
HUMIDITY RECORDERS. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
HYDGRODEIKS. 

Tayor Instrument Co. 
HYGROMETERS. 

Foxboro Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. * 
HYDRANTS (FIRE). 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 

(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 

(See Extractors.) 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 

THERMOMETERS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
ee Elec. & Mfg. 


Root Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
—s 
See Dyestuffs and Chemieals.) 


INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
& W. P. Ry. 
Chertotse Chamber of €om- 


merce 
Corpus Christi Chamber of 

Commerce. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Seaboard Airline Ry. 
Southern Ry. 

Kiectric Power Co. 


JUNE, 1924. 


INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 
ING. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stenci) Wha. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


IRON AND STEEL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Cyclone Fence Co, 


Lombard Iron Works & Sup 


ply Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works 


JACK SPOOLS, 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
Crompton & Knowles Leom 
Works. 


JACQUARD HEDDLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


JIGS. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. 
Inc. 
JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co.,, Jos. 


JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 


KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commisstes 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
wane 2 =] MACHINERY AND. 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Franklin Needle Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Shardlow, J. W. 
Torrington Co. 
— Trump Bros. Mch 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNITTING NEEDLES. 

Franklin Needle Co. 

Granite State Needle Co. 

Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNOTTERS. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Mill Devices Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 

Foxboro Co., Ine. 

Root Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
LACING—BELT. 

(See Belt Lacing.) 
ee AND 


Carter Electric Co. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
a Elec, & Mfg 


ae GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 


(Bee Electric Lamp Guards.) 
LAMP REFLECTORS, 
Carter Electric Co. 


c le 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
ee Ele. & Mfg. 


panies ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


LAPPERS. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
LATHES. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
ate BAGS, BASKETS & 


Smith Mfg. Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Ca 
Fletcher Works. 

Gessner, David 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Rome Machine & Fdry. Ca 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
LEAD BURNING APPARATUS 
(OXY-ACETYLENE AND 
OXY CITY GAS). 
(rweld Acetylene Co. 

LEATHER TEXTILE APRONS. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(Bee Belting.) 


Wks., 





COTTON 


a4 


Electrical Service to Georgia 
On General Electric Products 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


—— ————— 


Our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 
carry complete lines. 
Whatever your re- 

irements — just so 

ey are electrical— 

we can not only fill 
them, but insure 
prompt and efficient 
shipments. 


We carry a particu- 
larly full line of textile 
mill equipment, illum- 
inating units, lamps, 
motors, etc. Save your- 
self worry and incon- 
venience by drawing 
from our complete 
stock. 


+ 


COMPLETE 
LINES OF 


Wire 

Conduit 
Switches 
Safety Devices 


Lighting Units 
Fixtures 

Fans 

Street Lights 
Motors 

Brushes 

Ete. 

Auything 


GENERAL BLECTRIC CO.’s 
PRODUCTS—MOTORS, WIRE, 
WIRING DEVICES, ELECTRI- 
CAL, PORCELAIN CONDUIT 
AND FITTINGS, TRUMBULL 
SWITCHES. 


Complete Stocks in Columbia 
for Prompt Shipment. 


PERRY-MANN ELECTRIC 


Electrical 


CARTER | Bik 
ELECTRIC CO. 4 


Distributors 


ATLANTA SAVANNAH 


COMPANY 


CoLumBIA, S. C. 


. 


TI 


: TRADE Established 


B O I L E. R S —— COMBINATION 


PRESSURE REGULATOR 


The “‘Tocke” Combination Regulator is the 
only regulator that is capable of controlling 
the pressure in large pipes, as heretofore the 
friction and power required to move the 
valves were sufficient to defeat all efforts at 
regulation. 

ae Indispensable for controlling large 

valves at the slightest variation of 


pressure. 
Especially adapted for— 
Controlling blower en- 

gines for forced d 

No amount of 
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of the 


| 
| Water Tube and Tubular 
Types 


OUR SPECIALTY 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS with our 
improved Steel Casing make the ideal Steam 
Plant. The cost of installation is moderate, 
the plant looks neat, cost ‘of repairs is slight 
and they will save from 10 to 25% of your 
ue 


We also manufacture Tanks of all descrip- 
tion, Towers and Tanks, Steel Stacks, Steel 
Breeching, Smokestacks, Structural Steel and 
Plate Steel Work. 


with its close regulation. 

It is also 

adapted for high pres- 
and is the 


works destruction to 
all the delicate reg- 
ulating mechanism. 
For this reason the 
regulator proper is 
constructed so that 


distance m the 
valve, usually on the wall beyond the reach of this ucsructive agency. It will 
be found that this arrangement is indispensable, as has been fully demon- 
strated by trial. 

The valve is so constructed that it will not only act as a reducing 
valve but will keep a guard over its source of supply and if boiler pressure 
should be reduced below a certain point it will close the valve no matter 
how great the demand is for steam. It will again open when pressure rises 
above this certain point, again resuming its duty as a regulator. 


LOCKE REGULATOR CO., Salem, Mass. 


Southern Representative: J.C. Lydon, 907 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. O. 
New York Representatives: Rewland & Bures, 89 Certiandt St. 
No other Agency or Representative in New Y ork City. 
Canadian Representatives: Peacock Bros., Ltd., 179 Delorimier Ave., Montreal. 
F NONERARERSROSSRESORSOREOOGLDOLLDSAUADOGRISERODNAGEAASAESESOSOR SUNG LN LOR OESOROCAUEOAENENOODGAULEGUN LU OOEONRSOEEcOCOReS 


Write for our new catalog. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
bf York Chieage Sea Francisco Memphis Ha 
aie Kansas Oity Jockeenville New’ Orleans yee 
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LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, L. B. 
LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
(See Flood Lights.) 
LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 
LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 
LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Link.) 
LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 
LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 
LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
Link-Belt Compan 
LOCKERS AND CABINETS. 
Allen Company 
Dowman, George. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Mills Co. 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
<OoMs. 
Crompton Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Gessner, David 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 
Stafford Co. 
LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 
Draper Corporation. 
Gessner, David 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


& Knowles 


Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harris Co., Geo. W. 
Steel Heddle } 
Walker Mfg. Co. 
LOOPS (END). 
Reutlinger Co., J. J. 
LOOP PICKERS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., B. H. 
LUBRICANTS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUBRICATORS. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUG STICKS. 
Allen Co. 
LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 


MACHINE GUARDS. 
(See Guards—Machine.) 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 


MACHINISTS 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc, 
Briggs-Schaffner Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. 

Inc. 

MAILS (INSERTED STEEL). 

Reutlinger, J. J. 


MANIFOLDS. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co 
MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 

INKS, ETC. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
MENDING EYES. 

Harris Co., Geo. W. 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
MERCERIZERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Amer. Yarn & Processing Ce 

Roger & Crawford. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
MERCERIZED YARNS: 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

American Yarn & Pro. Co. 

Boger & Crawford Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
woe, H. W. & Sons 

‘0. 


Co. 


Wks... 


Gessner, David 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
7 Finishing 


METAL. 
International Nickel Co 


Machinery 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


METAL CUTTING MACHINES. 
Racine Tool & Mech. Co. 


METAL SIDING. 
Dowman, George. 


METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 

ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co, 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engi- 
neers.) 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


US. 
(See Supplies—Mill.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 

ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Blower Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

Southern Electric Supply Co. 

Westingheuse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Conn, Ltd., C. G. 
NAPPER ROLL 
MACHINES. 
(See Card Grinders.) 
NAPPING MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Franklin Needle Co. 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Torrington Co. 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUP.- 
PLIES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Smith Bros. Typewriter 


GRINDING 


Co., 
OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 
OIL—LUBRICATING. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Ine. 
OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engines Oil.) 
OILS—FINISHING, 
(See Finishing 
Materials.) 
OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricants.) 
OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 
OIL PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Oil.) 
OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 
OIL TANKS. 
3owser & Co., Inc., S. F. 
OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 
OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 
TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
Murray Company, The. 
Proctor & Schwarta, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVENS — CONDITIONING 
(Electric). 
Emerson Apparatus Go. 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Louden Mchry. Co. 


and Sizing 


A. J. 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


OXY-ACETYLENE APPARA- 
TUS AND SUPPLIES. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


OXYGEN.. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


PACKING BOXES AND CASES 
—WOODEN. 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT. 

ENAMELS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Hascall Paint Co. 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co,, Oliver. 
Senneborn Sons. Inc., Ik 
Truscon Laboratories. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 

Inc. 
Warren Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 
Williams, C. L. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Jos. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


Inc. 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD. 

(See Switchboards.) 
PAPER. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


err AND 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Mills Ce. 
PAVING BRICKS. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 


PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Haslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 


PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 
PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


PICKER BAGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
PICKER CONE BELT TENSION 
DEVICE 
Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 
PICKER GEARS. 
(See Gears.) 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & Rullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PIN BOARDS. 
Washburn, Inc. 
PINIONS. 

General Electric Co 
Piedmont Iron Works. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

PIPING—COTTON. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPE BENDING. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 

EQUIPMENT. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


sat MACHINERY & 
Pneumatic Mchry, Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 


PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


PORTABLE HOUSES AND GA- 
RAGES (STEEL). 
Dowman, George. 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 
(See Conveyors.) 


POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT. 

Aldrich Machine Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
ee =A Mfg. Co. 


Bearing Co. 
Floxible Steel Lacing 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 

Mocassin Bushing Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Piedmont Iron Works. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
yy ~ amend Elec. & Mfg. 


Wreaco Screw & Mch. Wks., 
ne. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


PREHEATING APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 


PRESSES. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 


w. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
.. The. 

PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 

PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 


PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
(See Dyers.) 


PRINTING 
(CLOTH). 
Gessner, David 


PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 
HYDRO. 


Co. 


MACHINERY 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


PROPELLER FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


PSYCH ROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 


PULLEYS. ° 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


PULLEY COVERING. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Williams & Sons, 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Oi] Pump & Tank 
Co 


L B. 


Fulton Supply Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Toomey, Frank. 

Vogt Brothers Mfg. Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 


The. 
— Elec. & Mfg. 


PUMPS—BOILER FEED. 
Vogt Brothers Mfg. Co. 


PUMPS—ELECTRIC. 
Vogt Brothers Mfg. Co. 


JUNE, 19°" 


PUMPS—OIL. 
— Oil Pump & Tank 


Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


PUMPS—STEAM. 
Vogt Brothers Mfg. Co. 


PUMP GOVERNORS. 
Locke Keguiator Co. 

PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 


PYROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U -8 Bobbin & Shuttle Cs, 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co, 


RAILS (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


RAILROADS. 
A. & W. P. By. 
Georgia Ry. 
Seaboard Airline Ry. 
Southern Ry. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECOVERING TOP FLATS. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
REEDS AND REED WIRE. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 
REELS. 
Allen Company. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. ” 
Draper Corporation. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Ce. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Wn. 


Schofield Co., 
Whitin Machine Works. 
REFLECTORS—LAMPS. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 
REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 
EL. 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 

Fulton Co. 

General Electric Co. 
REGULATORS (COMPRESSED 


GAS). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
REGULATORS (DAMPER). 

Locke Regulator Co. 
REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 

Fulton Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Locke Regulater Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


(See Temperature Controllers.) 


REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
REPA!IRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Briggs Shaffner Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Southern Electrical Supply 
Westinghouse Elec. & 
Co. 
REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Briggs- Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 


RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 

RINGS—PISTON 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. 

Ine. 

RINGS—SPINNING. 

(See Spinning Rings.) 

ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 

RODS (WELDING). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH. 

(See Cloth.) 

ROLLER CONVEYORS. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 

ROLLER LEATHER. 

Bond & Co., Chas 


Wks... 
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A 600 pound capacity double reel skein machine and a 300 pound capacity single reel machine 
i Made by GILES DYEING MACHINERY CO. OF NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Metal construction. 
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Monel 


Blue in the morning~ Orange in the afternoon 
in a Monel Metal Dyeing Machine ~ ~ ~ 


: % | YEING machines of Monel Metal 
= are giving unique service in most of 
the country’s big textile plants. 

Monel Metal is proving superior for 
this use because it is corrosion-resisting, 
rust-proof, and is so easily cleaned. A sim- 


In skein dyeing machines of all types, 
Monel Metal is used for many different parts. 
The tank itself, reels, shafts, propellers, stars, 
cups, dogs, springs and dye-sticks made of 
Monel Metal give notable satisfaction. 


Mone! Metal resists the corrosive action 
of dye-house chemicals 





ple washing out makes it 
possible to shift quickly 
from dark to light colors 
in the same Monel Metal 
machines. 

Where fine yarns are to 
be dyed, Monel Metal is 
the safe material, for it 
presents a hard, smooth 





and possesses a steel-like 
strength that makes for 
long life and true economy 
over a period of years. 

So, when buying your 
next equipment specify 
Monel Metal. And in the 
meantime, write for “Tex- 
tile Bulletin” and List B 











surface that will not harm 
the most delicate fibres. 


of available literature. 


Welded Construction of GILES 
Monel Metal Dye Tub 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET 
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The insidious blight, Corrosion, 
the red destroyer, Rust —they are at 
work all about you. In the water 
you drink, in the chemicals you use, 
and in the air you breathe. They 
shorten the life of most metals. 
They render others unfit for use. 
No wonder there is a demand—a 
vital need—for Monel Metal. 


Monel Metal has been used for 
many varied types of equipment and 
construction because 

—it will not rust, 

—it is more generally resistant to cor- 
rosion than any other commercial 
metal, 

—it does not contaminate food, 

—its strength is not materially less- 
ened by high temperatures, 

—hot gases do not destructively oxidize 
its surfaces, 


In the Shadow of Dread Corrosion 


—its great strength enables it to with- 
stand the wear of constant use. 


Even when exposed to the spat- 
tering grease and dimming smoke of 
kitchens, Monel Metal is easy to keep 
spotless. Even when exposed to the - 
deteriorating influence of most acids 
and hot gases, Monel Metal equip- 
ment stands up and continues to 
function. Even in hospital operating 
rooms, it furnishes an aseptically 
clean surface with a minimum of 
attention. 


And in addition to being inher- 
ently clean and corrosion resisting, 
Monel Metal has the strength of 
steel. Therefore—always remember 
this! Equipment or construction 
fabricated of Monel Metal is built to 
last--it WILL endure. 


Monel Metal can be machined, cast, forged, spun, punched, drawn, 
brazed, soldered and welded. Wherever it is used, wear and corrosion are 
largely prevented. To help solve your metal problems you may have 
the benefit of our experience. Write for List B of available ‘literature. 





Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy 


of high nickel content. 


It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 


and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. 
The name “Monel Metal” is a registered trade-mark. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WATER FILTRATION AND SOFTENING EQUIPMENT 


The importance of your choice of filtration equip- 
ment can not be too strongly emphasized. A thorough 
study of your water supply problem should be made 
by experts. 


Thirty-eight years’ study of the exacting require- 
ments of the textile industry enable Hungerford & 
Terry to offer you a complete and competent service 
—from taking the first sample of water from the 
proposed supply to erecting the plant complete, and 
ready for operation. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 
CLAYTON, N. J. 


Send for descriptive literature. Plans and estimates 
promptly supplied without obligation on your part. 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 

Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 

“Quality and Service 

That Satisfies” 





ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

P. O. Box 1375 

Telephone Main 0517 
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FULTON SUPPLY CO. 


70 NELSON ST., 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Get Our Prices on 


BOBBINS — 


SPOOLS — 


TRAVELERS — 


CHECK STRAPS AND TEXTILE SUPPLIES 


MOTORS 
COMPLETE STOCKS MILL SUPPLIES AND MAOHINERY 


Quality—Service—Right Prices 


UU 


MACHINE TooLs 


PUMPS 


LEATHER BELTING L 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


PIPE 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 
PUMPS 


E 


ATHES 


MAOHINE TOOLS 
WELDING OUTFITS 


AND 
SUPPLIES 
LEOTRIO DRILLS 


ETO. 


BoILERS 


CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 

WoopworKING MACHINERY 

COMPRESSORS 

HEATING EQUIPMENT 
New AND UseED 


We solicit your inquiries. Let us send our 
Wire, phone, or write— 


specialists. 


MILLS & LUPTON SUPPLY CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


81 MARIETTA ST. 


MP 
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SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


Distributors 


ATLANTA, GA. 


OMPLETE line electrical supplies for 

every purpose, including Rome Wires 
and Cables, Buckeye Conduit, Wiremold and 
Fittings, Columbia Safety Switches and Boxes, 
“H&H” and Hubbell Wiring Devices, Pitts- 
burgh Transformers, Buckeye National Mazda 
Lamps, Universal Heating Devices, etc. 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Prompt attention always. 


“Southern Service Satisfies’’ 
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textile purpose. 


Let us send you samples. 


Eclipse Mill Crayon Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
ENGINES 
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Mill Crayons for every 
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TEXTILE MILL PAINTING 


Done by experienced and skilled workmen who take pride in their work and assure you satisfaction and economy. 


a 


Estimates furnished free on mills and mill villages. 


“I sell it— 
F apply it’”’ 





Write to 


C. L. WILLIAMS 
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Rockhill, 
South Carolina 
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OLLS—CALENDER. 
Butterworth & Sons Co, H. 


ae Finishing Mchry. Co. 
os Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
— & Sons Co., 


estilo Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Stewe & Woodward Co. 


ROLLS—STEEL. 
Butterworth & 


w. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Textile Finishing Moby. Co. 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 


Washburn, Inc. 


ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Washburn, Inc. 


OOFING. 

ay ne Metal Boofing Co. 

Dowman, Ly 4 

Hascall P 

Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 
ber Coa 

Murphy's | Sons, c. P. 


Sons Co., H. 


ROOF ERS. 

Dowman, Geo. 

Hascall Paint Os. 
— Lumber & Tim- 


mane Sons, C. P. 


ROOFS WATERPROOFED AND 
INSULATED. 
Murphy’s Sous, C. P. 


ING AUXILIARIES (PIPE 
nocsu TTERS—EAVE TROUGH 


ROOF AND CEMENT COAT- 
ine. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Hascall Paint Os. 
ae * Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
fenneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Truscon Laboratories. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION.- 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


—— CANS. 
Cans— 


ROVING a. 
Gessner, Davi 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UBER COVERED ROLLS. 
a & Woodward Co 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
TILE ag 
tile Rul 
~— & Woodward Co. 


BBER STAMPS. 
= Stamps, Stencils, Btc.) 


Oe vinuhing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SH OPERATOR (WINDOW). 
quan Co., T. J. 
Dowman, George. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS. 
Davis Septic Tank Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, CON- 
TRACTORS & BUILDERS. 
(See Engineers—Sanitary.) 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
(Bee Window Sash.) 


SAWING MACHINES AND 
SAW BLADES. 
Racine Tool & Mch. Co. 


SAXOPHONES, ETC. 
(See Musica! Instruments.) 


SCALES. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


SCALE 
(See Botler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


SCREENS—BOVING PICTURE. 
Geuthern Theatre Equip. Co. 


PREVENTER—BOILER. | 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


me _ SIEVES—PER- 

OR 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdie Perforating Co. 
Link Belt Company. 


SCREWS. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. 
Inc. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Co. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
India Alkali Works. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


Wks., 


SCUTCHERS. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 


SECTION BEAMS. 
(See Beams.) 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEPARATORS (STEAM). 
Locke Regulator Co. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., 2. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Beflectors.) 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson - wage Co, 


Fafnir Bikes te 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 


SHEET STEEL (PLAIN AND 
GALVANIZED). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T.” 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 
Dowman, 


George. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Mills Co. 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Dowman, George. 


SHINGLES (METAL). 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, Geo. 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


SHIPPING ony MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Hightower Box & Tank Ce. 
Morris & Co., Inc 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


= BATHS AND CABI- 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Mills Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Brown Co., David. 
Crompton & Knowles 

Works. 

Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


SILK YARNS. 
Judson Mills. 
Meritzer, H. 8. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Ce. of 
America. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
eee & Sons Co, H. 


Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 


SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 
See Bleaching Kies 


Loom 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


SKYLIGHTS. 
Dowman, George. 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
w 


Gessner, David 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE, 


Dowman, George. 
Mills Co. 


SLUBBERS. 


SMOKE SCREENG. 
Dowman, George. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


SOAPS—TEXTILE. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Armold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Ciba Co., Ime. 
Fleischmann Co., The. 
India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, luc. 
Newport Chemical Wks. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
dtein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wot & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


aLpem ae CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


SOLOZONE. 


or ee & Hasslacher Chem. 


SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Parker & Co., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ate VARYING TRANSMIS- 


Reeves “Pulley Co. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 


tin Machine Works. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks.. 
Inc. 


SPINNERS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
American Machine Ce., H. & 


Loom 


B. 
Crompton & Knowle 
Works. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 

Co. 


al ty TAPE SPECIAL- 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Barber-Colman Co, 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner, David 
Mill Devices Co. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 

Allen 

Brown Co., David. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

seer eons Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Presed Steel Corp. 

aaa Co., Walter L. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Smith Bobbin Wks., L. C. 

Textile Products Co. 

Textile Rubber Co. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SPRAYING DEVICE FOR 
PAINTING. 
(See Paint Spray.) 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Fleischmann Co., The. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein “& Co., A. 

Keever Starch Co 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz Co., H. A. 

Newport Chemical Wks. 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc. 
Sonneburn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Co., A. E. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL (BARS, SHAPES, 
PLATES, SHEETS, ETC.) 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEEL SASH. 
(See Window Sash.) 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
WINDOWS, PARTITIONS, 
ETC. 

Dowman, George. 

Truscon Steel Co. 
STEELS (STRUCTURAL). 
Dowman, George. 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 


(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(Bee _— Pots and Brush- 
es. 


STENCIL CUTTING MA- 
CHINES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stenci) Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Ce., A. J. 
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STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—MiIL) 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS. 
Vogt Brothers Mfg. Co, 
om Elec. & Mfg. 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 


STORAGE TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER, HAR- 
NESS, ) 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


STRAPPING. 
( Leather 
Check Straps. 


STREET PAVING. 
McCrary Co., J. B. 


STREET nee FIXTURES 
oo Elec. 

untington & Sains, Ine. 
McCrary Co., J. B. 
Westinghouse Ele. & Mfg 


“maemo or 


STRICKLES. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


See neee. 
( Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


Certs CEREAL MILL 
Dodge Mfg. 
Fulton ay “Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Mills & Lupton aaety Co. 
Morse Chain Co 


SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 
(See Office Equipment.) 


SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment. 


SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


General Electric Co. 
oo Electric & Mfg. 


SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
General Electric Co, 
— Elec. & Mfg. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TABLES (METAL). 
(See Furniture.) 


TACHOMETERS (RECORDING 
AND INDICATING). 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Root Co. 


TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Machinery.) 


TANKS (ELEVATED). 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Rome Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


TANKS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Rome Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Ce., G. 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 
American Oi] Pump & 


Rome ° 
Walsh & Weidner Beller Co- 


TAWKS (SEPTIC). 
Davis Septic Tank 
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Goods 
HIGHTOWER 
Packing Cases stand the 
roughest handling with- 
out the slightest injury 
to their contents. In 
shipping your goods in 
these superior cases you 
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STANDS 
ROUGH HANDLING 


No matter how short a 
distance or how far you 
ship your goods, the can- 
tainers are subjected to 
a certain 
rough handling. 


amount of 


packed in 
Wooden 


get maximum protection 
at minimum cost. 


leled for strength. They will 


open in transit. 


HIGHTOWER BOX & 


ATLANTA, GA. 


HIGHTOWER 


ONEOUEEOOLEDSDGOTOOOREGAUEURLSORESOGETAOEDADEGEORERODEENTAOUOORUPTRADODNOEA NOHO NOGONCEOOOOEORODEDRRNEREEOEY 
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the extreme. 
water closet made. 
winter and summer. 
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a 


Just the case for the textile industry. 
have your inquiry for full details and prices! 


TANK 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


WOODEN 
PACKING 


Just Exactly Right 


HIGHTOWER Oases are light in weight thus 
reducing freight expense—and the interlocking 
reinforcement feature makes this box unparal- 
carry 
materials and are harder to pilfer and break 


heavier 


May we 


COMPANY 


BOXES 
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Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
The most durable 


Save 


In service 


Enameled Roll flushing 
rim_ bowls. 


Heavy Brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 


will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO, 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE | 
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“Barber’’ 


Assures Your 
Satisfaction 


It’s hard to talk quality in 
spinning tape—it’s a product that 
is almost a staple—many manu- 
facturers believing there is no 
difference between one make and 
another and no amount of argu- 
ment will change their opinion. 


But regardless of the fact that 
‘*Barber’’ tapes contain just the prop- 
er weight and construction to insure 
long life and smooth, steady operation, 
there is a certain satisfaction in buy- 
ing from Barber that is shown in the 
healthy growth of our business year 
after year. We believe it is due to the 
‘*knowing how’’ that we put into our 
product—a knowledge that is the ex- 
perience of years dating back to the 
first tape drive put on a spinning 
frame. Then also, remember that we 
are spinning tape specialists and that 
‘*Barber’’ tapes set the standard. 


‘*Barber’’ tapes are carried in an 
extensive stock for all kinds of textile 
machinery. 


A wire to us at our expense will 
bring you service that all our custom- 
ers like. Write us for prices. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 
LOWELL, 


a 


ined 


SPINNING & 
SD oe 
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TANKS (WOODEN). 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Ce. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Gessner, David 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 


chinery.) 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


TARPAULINS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM 


Carter Electric Co. 
General Blectric Co. 


MPERATURE CONTROL- 
ae: LERS AND REGULATORS. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The 

Fulton Co. 

Locke Regulator Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTS (ALL KINDS). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TESTERS FOR YARN, FABRIC 
CORD, ROPE, RUBBER, 
WIRE, ETC. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETER—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 


TILE ROOFING. 
Richardson Co. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIES—BALING. 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 


TOILETS. 
Davis Septic Tank Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


TOILETS (SEPTIC TANK). 
Davis Septic Tank Oo. 


TOILET PARTITIONS. 
Dowman, George. 
Mills Co. 


TOOLS (MACHINE—HAND & 
ELECTRIC). 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Co 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co, 
Mills Co. 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Mills Co. 


TOP FLATS RECOVERED. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TORCHES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING AND WELDING). 
Bird-Potts Co., 
Oxweld Acetylene 


TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS (ELECTRIC). 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRADEMARKING EQUIPMENT 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSFERS FOR 
MARKING. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
American Blower Co. 
Locke Regulator Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRAVELERS—CONVEYOR. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. Co. 
Louden Mchry. Co. 

Mathews Conveyer Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Louden Mchry. Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


Inc. 
Co. 


TRADE- 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Allen Co. 
Hasking Co., R. G. 
Morris & Co., Inc. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 


TRUCKS (BEAM). 
Allen Company. 


TRUCKS (ELECTRIC). 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRUCKS (HAND & POWER) 
--- INTER, ETC. 

Allen Company. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRUCKS (WELDERS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


TUBES AND CONES. 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


TUBING—METAL. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Co. 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co, 

General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
ee Elec. & Mfg. 


Tu _ UNDERGRATE BLOW- 
RS. 


American Blower Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith Bros 
EC. 
UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Locke Regulator Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
URINALS, 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
VACUUM GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Typewriter Ce. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Locke Regulator Co. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 


VALVES (BACK PRESSURE). 


Jenkins Bros. 

Locke Regulator Co. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Locke Regulator Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MiSssio 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


VARNISHES. 

(See Paints.) 
VATS. 

(See Tanks—Wooden.) 
VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Philadelphia Drying 1 Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 
Dowman, George. 
VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 
Dallis, Park A. 
Robert & Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. 
VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready Built.) 


VOLTMETERS AND AMME- 
TERS. 


+ ~ encaencae Elec. & Mfg. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WALLBOARD. 
Richardson Co. 


co email ae STOR- 
G 


Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 


& Compress Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 

WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles 


Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. 


WARP EYES. 
Reutlinger, J. J. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Foster Mch. Co 

Gessner, David 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mill Devices Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 
WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
— & Sons Co., H. 


Loom 
Co. 


Gessner, David 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. 


Co, 
ee Drying Mehry. 
Rome Machine & Fdry. Co. 


Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 


India Alkali Works. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
coTT 


Howard & Bullough. 
Gessner, David 


Inc. 


c. G. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 


Murdock Mfg. Oo. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WATER WORKS ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTOS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


McCrary Co., J. B. 


WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
2 - ates & Sons Co, H. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


WATERPROOFING FOR CON- 
CRETE. 
Truscon Laboratories. 


WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
a Elec. & Mfg. 


WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 

Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


WELDING—JOB. 


Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Conn, Ltd., C. G. 

Davis Septic Tank & Eng. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Hill-Standard (Co. 

Mills Co. 

Minter Homes Co. 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
oy “Tyree Elec, & Mfg. 


WELL DRILLING. 


Sydnor Pump &Well Co., Inc 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 


Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


WHIZZERS. 


Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 


WINDERS. 


Firsching. J. A. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & Bullough 
can Machine Co. 
Saeo-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
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WINDOW CLEANING COM- 
POUND. 
Skybryte Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 


Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


WINDOW SASH OPERATOR. 


Callahan Co., T. G. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 

Dowman, George. 
WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 

Dowman, George. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRE (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Co., Inc., 


WIRE (WELDING), 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Jos. T. 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Suplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


woop. 
(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


WOOD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVERS. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Johnson & Co.. Tne., Oliver. 
Truscon Laboratories, 
Ware Pa.nt Co. 
oo Howland & 

ne. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WwooD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


WOODEN SPECIALTIES. 
Allen Company. 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Pee & Sons Co., H. 
Crompton & Knowles 


Loom 
Works. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Totnurst Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Co.. 


YARN—ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
(See Silk Yarns.) 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co. 


Boger & .Crawford. 
Callaway» Mills, Ine. 
Dixie’ Mercerizing Co. 
Judson ° Mills 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Meritzer, H. 8. 
Quissett, Mill. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Tubize Artificial 
America. 
Weimar Bros. 


Silkk Co. of 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 


MISSION MERCHANTS. 

(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 


YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 


YARP. DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 
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STEEL 


1 ferlmmediate Shipment from Stock . 


Iron and steel bars, shapes, rails, plates, sheets, 
bolts, rivets, boiler tubes and fittings, concrete 
reinforcing, machine tools, small tools, etc. 


Write for Journal and Stock List 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT NEW YORK 


;PCQDCUEDETEAEEEDEULEREAOREREGOGE EO ODODOREOEOEUUOOOE ES DOGEOON ANOONEEDAAAATUSAEROAOGOUTAOONLLONSAOOOUIEOEOOREROLEDANENOO Nooo neoeNeCNES? = 


MILL AND MACHINE BRUSHES 


Mason Brush Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Cotton, Woolen, Silk Made and Repaired 


TUULUNUUDEEOUOONDTREREOUCUEEOOEEOOOEOEREOOROMLECUETUGUC ECU TSOOCTERODN TENE OO ATTA TT OEE EES EEEEEEEEDOEEEEOO ND. 


= Mimi 


SUUTEAANNTAAUAAA OSU AEEEESEREAUOASOOUEESCEREOUATAOATESEEUREOEAEOUSTPUOURESEOELOCOULLOSEOOOLOGUUEUOGDEESSEEOOGLNOC OOOO OO EEREROOROUSOORRRORSOOOEOOOOUELEOESOUEA ACEI IE 


MONEL METAL LINED 


peeennsenennenens 


The service is equal to the product. 
In 100 and 150 pound Cylinders, 
Ton Drums, and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PION EER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 


DYE TUBS—AIll Metal Seams Silver 
Brazed. Your inquiries solicited. 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
LINCOLN BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OUSUUDURDEEUOOLONOSEO NCL OOOLULOEDOOONUAODONUEEOOOOEUEDOOENOOOAEDEEOURDSOROSDOEDOLEOGUDESUNNOUEOAEOOELAOAOODOGOONDUSEAACAEOUONONEANESUODUEOREOOENERONEEOEOOENONL Main Office 9 E.4\st St. New York 


TUUDUNEUEDUNOEOUEONEAOUHNOOEDOONOEONOOAUOEOOEUADONCHCUOOGEONEDONOEOODOAOUEOEGNOOOLONDenAenonONsANOOEOOODNINEEEEIS 


TOUDUEUAGUAUESEAOOSELEEUUOCELLOCEURECERLOPORUAA TRADES SEALED DSELAEEEDEAESERDOEAOUOGSAOOERDOEDSOSELASEDALEAALAAASEAUA RELA OLDEAUAUOONUAUCOEOUOAUUTOEEADODREANOONOEEEREGENETS 


“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 


COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK LOOM SIZE 
Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is treated by a 
secret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle 
strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker. 
The construction of this picker commends itself strongly. We shold like to send al 
the samples you can use 


A Complete Line of ‘‘Jacobs’’ Loom Supplies Carried 
in Stock by all the Largest Supply Houses. 


E. H. JACOBS Ae TURING COMPANY 
ANIELSON, CON 


Southern shies Branch: ~ N. C. 


PU ee UULOEDEDOOEDAGGAU TOU OTUREEEEOOCAAASAAREREREASHEAUAAAASOREEDAAEAAA CUO OO EGAOMAADAAAAAU OA UERDRAEAE EIEN = : _ Butta le: ~Cn ica go - 


POUEEANOUREAUOEUAUEECEAUUTEREEEOOEUEEOTEEOAOEOROOEENEDEEEGU EDEN OTEUEU TORU OOOO CEORUEOATOUEOUOREOROROROUEROCE DEES, 


CUULEEUURTUDEUUUTEEEAA EEUU ADEET TEE LEDET EE EUA EPEAT EOEET EER TEED DEREUDEDOUOEEDODERAEEEEUUUEEOODEREUEEAOEEEOUOE, = 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave: Newark,N. J. > 
New YorK : Phila deiphi 


qT TOLUESETEEUAGEECEEHUUELGCOOOOUOODAUDAOCURTUAADUVEEOOUEUUAUUOLOEEREEESEOGEUGOOOELSOOUOEUGUUU SEIU EOREAOOGULOOOOOOSEEROOUOTOOOOLOLOASEDOOOOOSOEEEDEOEOONOOUOOOOROEEE 


an WIRE RAILINGS 


WINDOW GUARDS 


ry: : WIRE CLOTH 
i ill: Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


509 West Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


TOAMUNNOEERDULULLALEGRONEOEEEOL ED GSOUOOREOAMRRAG EOEELEDUDOCSUNECEDGRERESEDSO AAU OLAUOUGOLEEDESOLLELOUSUGULOOGRHORERASECELOLUASUUGGDENTOARORDEEDEOUDEEUEEDEAEEEED HEEL 


= : ¢* FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS 
! “N("] LS Setter semanuracr REAS- 
~ B hese ALSO BRUSHES. INK.MARKING POTS 


att. STAMPS. NOTARIAL ~~ CORPORATION SEALS 


ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 
OFFI 5 LUCKIE ST R 
a een ee eee eeerenee a 


[Cp POUANAATUNAALAAAAAAENSAALDUAUUEAEUALEEAAAUSADAOOSAALLEESAMAD ECDL EUERAAAE DEAT AEUALEEERUAEEEER LAA EECA SEELUEAERSEAEEEEEUO CEREAL ELECT EEREL EEUU LETRA REDE EEE ee 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance, Ne- 
gotiates purchase and sale of cotton Mills. 
Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 614% to 742%. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


aenenenneacinee 
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PA 
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Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Aldrich Machine Works 

Allen Company . 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Appraisal Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Cement Paint Co... .‘ 

American Diamalt Co. 

American Laundry Machinery | 
Co. 


B. 
American Oil Pump & Tank Co. 
American Scrubbing Equip- 
ment Sales Co. 57 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Banding Co.266 
American Trust Co. ........ 295 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co. . 
Arnold Hoffman & Co 
Atlanta Brush Co. xo 
Atlanta Harness & “Reed Mfg. 
Co 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Sten 
cil Works . y 
Atlanta & W. P. Railway 


Bahan Textile Mchry. Sales Co.858 
Barber-Colman Co.....17 297 
Barber Mfg. Co. . 
Beer Co., H. & B. . 
Best & Co., Edw. H. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Boger & Crawford 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Bowser & Co., S. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Briggs-Shaffner™ Co. 
Brinton OCo., H. 
Brown Co., i 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth 
aso 


Callahan, T. J. 
Callaway Mills, 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co... 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Caver-Beaver Yarn Co. 
one Electric Neutralizer 
Dr ans wana cas aid ieee wee 297 
Charlotte Chamber of 
merce 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Conn, Ltd., 0. G. 
Cooledge & Sons, =P 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co. 
Cooper & Cooper, Inc. 
Cooper & Griffin, Inc. ° 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corpus Christi Chamber 
eee 2 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co...2 
Cresson-Morris Co. 6 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Pneumatic. " Machinery 
Cutter Works George 
Cyclone Fence Co 


Dallas, Park A. 

Davis Septic Tank Co. 
Davis, Roger W. 

Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


COTTON 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co.....2 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Dowman, George 
Draper Corporation t 
Deter Se, «is weions caves 295 
wis ter de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

I, ‘ 


Eclipse Mill Crayon Co. 

Eclipse Textile Devices 

Economy Baler Co. .......... 864 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co..... 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co..... 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co... .2 
Ernst & Ernst 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fawcette, Hughes 
Firsching Co., J. 
Fleischmann Co., 

Fletcher Works a 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Ford Co., J. B. ; 
Foster Machine Co ss 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
Franklin Needle Co. 
Franklin Process Co 
Fulton Co., The ... 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Coal Co. 

General Electric Co. 
General Machine Works 
Georgia Railroad 
Gessner. David 

Goulds Mfg. Co. .. 
Granite State Needle Oo. .... 
Grasselli Chemical Co. ....... 253 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The275 


Harris Oo., Geo. W. 
Haskins Co., R. G. 
Hascall Paint Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. ... 
Hightower Box & Tank Co.. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Hockaday Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Hotel Martinique 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough Ameri- 
One MOORING OG, 266 wseces 829 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc.....291 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
864 and 248 
Hunter Mfg. & Oomm. Oo.,... 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc... 1 
eens Roller Bearing Co 
40 and 43 


Independent Pneumatic 
Co. 
India Alkali Works .... 
International Nickel Oo. ..... 
290-A and 290-B 


Jacobs Oo., E. 
Jacosb & Co. 
Jamieson Co., 

Jenkins Bros. 
Johnson & Co.. Oliver 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Judson Mills 


Kali Mfg. Co. 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

— Lumber & Timber 


Lane & Co., 

Lennig & Co., 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co.. 
Link-Belt Co. sees 
Locke Regulator Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Logemann Bros. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. 
Louden Mchry. Co. 

Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Mason Brush Works 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
McCrary Co., J. B. 
Meritzer, H. Schuyler 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Mill Devices Co. 

Mills Co. 

Mills & Lupton Supply 
Minter Homes Co. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Mocassin Bushing Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Morris &-Co.. Tne. 

Morse Ohain Oo. 
Moss-McDuffie & Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp.. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co.. 
Murphy’s Sons, CO. P. 
Murray Company, The .....-.. 


Nashville Industrial Corp. .. 
National 
0. 
National Paving Brick Manu- 

facturers Assn. 
Ness. Josevh ... =A. 
Newport Chemical Wks. ...... 
New Brunswick Chemical Co 


New York & New Jersey Lub- 


ricant Co. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Palmer Co., T. F. 

Parker Co.. Walter L. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery 

Phila. Felt Co. ; 

Phila. Metal Drying Form Co 

Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Compress Co. 

Piedmont Iron Works 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Quisset Mill 


Racine Tool & Machine Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. ; 

Reliance Machine W orks 

Reutlinger, J. J. 

Rhoads & Sons, 

Richardson Co. 

Robert & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi 
cal Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 


Rome Machine & Foundry Co.2 


Root Co., The 

Roy & Sons Co.., 
Rundle- Spence Mfe. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 


Aniline & Chemical — 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sargent’s Sons Corp. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Schofield Co., Wm, 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 

Seaboard Airline Ry. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Shardlow, J. W. 

Showalter Printing Co., 

Sirrine Co., J. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

Smith Bobbin Works, L. C.. 

Smith Bros. Typewriter Co., L. 
C. <r 


Smith Mfg. Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., re ae 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn.. 
Southern Electric Sup. Co. ....2 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Southern Railway Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co..2 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co... 
Southern Wood Preserving Co.852 
Stafford Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co., 
Standard- Trump Bros, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 

Site eae eas eee ed 23 and 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stowe & Woodward Co. .. ; 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co.. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Oo. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Tennessee Elec. Power Co.. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
= Finishing 


Textile Products Co. 

Textile Rubber Co. 

Tolar & Hart 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works ... 

Toomey, Frank, Inc. ; 

Torrington Co., The 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Truscon Laboratories 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
America 


United Chemical Products Co..255 
Universal Winding Co. 889 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co..... 

U. S. Finishing Co. 8 


Vogt Brothers —_ DS. acess 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. .* 2 


Wadsworth, 
Inc. 
Walker Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co.. 
Want Ads 
Ware Paint Co. 
Warren Co., The 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 
Weimar Bros. : 
Westinghouse Electric 
Oo. 
White 5 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning 
: Co. 
Wicaco Screw 
Ine. 
Wiggins Co., John B. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Williams, C. L. 
Williams, Chauncey 
Williams & Sons, I. 
Williams Oo., J. H. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. .. 
Woolford Wood Tank Mig... 


& Mfg. 
82 


& Mch. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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you have odd jobs of reaming, 
drilling, serew driving, wood bor. 
ing, grinding, cleaning and polishing you 
shouldn’t be without a Thor portable electric 
drill, The Thor is com- 

pact and high powered 
—Jacobs chucks stand- 
ard equipment. Let us 
send you a complete cat- 
alog of the Thor line. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


Genera) Office Eastern Office 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chieoes, a 1463 Broadway, New York 


outhern Office 
1721 The Age-Herald Buulding, Birmingham, Ala. 


B 
Boston, ; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Ach; Montreal, Que.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Pipe Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto , Ont, 
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PMU iy 


TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


HAND KNOTTERS | 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


ROCKFORD, ILL.U.S.A. 
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Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


for every problem 
caused by 


Static Electricity 


SOLD BY 
SOUTHERN CHAPMAN M. S. PENNELL 
AGENCY 127 Federal Street 
Box 1286, Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., Mfgrs. 
Portland, Maine, U. S. A. 
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GRINDING 27° ¥:) MACHINERY 


for 


Cotton and Woolen Cards 
Garnets, Napper and Calender Rolls 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


Est. 1868 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fewer 
broken 
warps 


How often do your looms stop be- 
cause of a single broken warp? 


Yet these frequent and costly in- 
terruptions can be prevented. 


Warps dressed with Tallow Sol- 
uble and Gluantine seldom if ever 
break during weaving. 


Tallow Soluble and Gluantine, 
products of the Sonneborn Labora- 
tory, are the result of exhaustive re- 
search and rigid practical tests. 


These warp dressings not only 
make possible a complete penetra- 
tion of the size in the yarn, but also 
reduce to a minimum flaking or dust- 


ing off. 


When dressed with Tallow Sol- 
uble and Gluantine, warps possess 
the pliability and resiliency that in- 
sure perfect weaving with practically 
no breakage. 


You not only get increased pro- 
duction at a lower unit cost, but you 
also improve the quality of your 
fabric from the buyers’ standpoint, 


by using Tallow Soluble and Glu- 


antine. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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CONGSEEUDEONORODERA CHORE DOROcRG ADOC eEeRESonegoEneen 


ECENTLY the largest indigo dyeing plant in 
the world was in the market for machinery 
that they could depend upon to give them 

quality and production. Naturally as builders of 
the finest line of machinery for singeing, bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, drying, printing and finishing 
textile fabrics and warps, they placed the order 
with us. The illustration shows a part of this equip- 
ment, (three Indigo Dyeing Ranges) installed and 
doing the same good work as any machine bearing 
our name has always done. 


May we have your inquiries? 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. TH E 30 CHURCH ST. 


TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN oy ore C O SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
WHITEHEAD ENMANS, H. G. MAYER 
N L CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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This “Hunk of Plaster” 


was rescued from oblivion recently during the remodeling of the 
Hubbell Building, Des Moines, Iowa. As a hunk of plaster it 
had no value—but as a PROOF of the lasting qualities of 
Hockaday Paint it was worth its weight in gold. 







O. H. JOHNSON, 

Southern Manager, ’ The walls, of which it originally was a part, have for over ten years 
Newberry, South Carolina. been covered with Hockaday paint. These walls have been washed, 
scrubbed and cleaned enough times to “‘erase’’ any ordinary paint, 
still the smooth surface, the life was there. There wasn’t a sign of 
lime-burn. And the paint locked good for many years more. 








Our Service Department, 

The Southern Textile Service, 
e a — ve a ie That’s Hockaday Paint, folks, honest, dependable, covering more 
P Sheath ee : Mill surface better, quality for quality, and establishing the prestige for 
aiid en good judgment in paint of everyone who specifies or uses it. 









Write for our big illustrated “Paint Mileage’’ Book. Free to you 
if request is received on your letterhead. 














Hockaday is a different paint. It 
comes in two parts—Body and Reducer. 





THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 CARROLL AVE., 
CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 






COTTON JUNE, 1924 
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SULFANTHRENE PINK FF 


The production of this dyestuff on a large scale 
constitutes a notable achievement of the du Pont 
Company. Sulfanthrene Pink FF compares most 
favorably with its prototype, Hydron Pink FF, be- 
ing if anything, better in purity of shade, strength, 
solubility and dyeing properties. 


It is offered in paste form particularly free of 
grit and other impurities for the piece dyer and 
printer. Sulfanthrene Pink FF is also available in 
powder form, being standardized to double the paste 
strength. 


This powder product corresponds in all proper- 
ties to the paste color and is prepared so as to dis- 
solve easily and in a manner similar to the paste. 
The many advantages of using the dye in powder 
form will be apparent to dyers, and to all occasional 
users of vat colors. 


Stocks and current production of this dyestuff are 
sufficient to amply take care of the needs of the 
country. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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NRTA, BX STANDARD- UNIFORM ACO 
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